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Any Man or Woman 


Can Make a Lot of Money an 
Make it Right at Home 


For Over Twenty Years We Have Been Helping 


MEN AND WOMEN 
To Make Money at Home 









ONE OF OUR SUCCESSFUL 
MONEY MAKERS 









How to make money without a large capital has always troubled men lic in table ware, but with the additional and highly desirabie feature ~ 
and women, and never more than in these days. We have helped thou- of being all marked with beautiful and artistic initial letters, these | Very Important 


































































and educate their children, One woman writes us: any other way. 

“I was left a widow with house mortg 
worked for you. [have paid off the mort 
bank, and have paid all the expenses of one 









" $1, 100.00 in the presented to the m inthe form of a cenuine bargain. Well, here i 
child at a boarding sc hool, ly the greatest bargain ever offered, and the agent who works with it truth and would do as we agree. Many 


















































Bi T lk more years. You can do the same, be you man of dollars, to solve. Buta few years ag 
Ig a or ¥v ian. The work we offer is easy and we finally succeeded in making th 
ind can be done from your own home, oo : : ho _ Kuife. rhis is the 

sof women who have worked for us made in 50 years, in cuvéry. To-day we are using 
much astheir husbands, C8! load. For those selling our goods, these Kuives have } roved a go 
nd had been earning only mine, and those who use them will never use any others, Think of it 
a small sal: yur work to help him peop = sony Knives that never wear out, at no higher price than ordin- 

luring those fo % \ v 200.00 sal el ar ei “d . 

aad png m vee fier . : 3 ing 4 up his pos ition, and Sanies sell work For those who are attached to plated Knives, we can furnish tie finest 
ad tempered cutlery steel Knives plated with l2dwt of pure silver, hand 
burnished, Not cheap, shoddy, plated Knives, but the best that can be 



















during the 
A few day 
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are also satisfied that you can make mor 
pay the express agent one dollar and ta 








It would be easy for us to say you can make from $50.00 to $100 






va rac wy " te < 
day, but it wouk be true And we believe it is always better to stick sar atapa ig ea oie vege aS Pea . ; 
to the truth, be because it is right, and also because only fools are sut the solid Brazil Silver Knives that last a lifetime at price of ordin- 





caught by su ish talk ary Knivesarethe thing, When people see them, they will have no 


‘ ates ‘ 5 . — . 4 : others 
We will assure vou a good Comfortable income in our work, and if you aa ty ebitine at ereatiy ‘ . 
work steadily, even more than that. e are not only selling at greatly reduced prices, but also guarantee 


F YOU WANT A GOOD CHANCE TO WORK AND GET Goop ©¢Ve" article just as rm presented, and give perfect satisfaction to the 

Y FORIT. YOU WILL FIND IT TO YOUR INTEREST TO P¥rchaser or MONEY REFUNDED. 
AD THIS PAGH THROUGH CAREFULLY, 

he articles we have for you to sellare a big line of Forks, Spoons, If you decide to accept the agency, 

Knives, &c., made of a new metal called Brazil Silver. the first thing todo isto send to us for 

We will describe these, then you can judge for yourself whether we Th Fi t Thi the agent's case of samples, which is the 

are offering you a good chance to make money or not. e Irs ing most complete and perfect case of sam- 

' ples that has ever been prepared for the 

Brazil Silver is believed to be the very convenicnce of agents. Our complete 

. . best metal in existence for the manu- To Do and perfect case of samples is not to be 

Brazil Silver facture of forks and spoons; it has all compared with anything that has ever 

the lustre and brilllancy of burnish- been sent to agents before. It cont: 

Warranted for ed coin silver, and is much harder and : ‘ the very best and most salable articles 

more durable, in fact, itis impossible to intheworld. There is nothing in the market that agents can sell as 

Twent five wearitout. Itis absolutely indestructi fast ands lLas easily and make as much money out of as they can the 

y- ble The goods made of this metal are goods contained int 












































lis splendid mene samp yes, and everything is ar 


































































ou Can s¢ 
for every 


Silver to wear twenty-tf 
friends with pertect « 
your customer vo 


hese goods to vour best $1.80 per set of six - - - 30 «cents each 








Working with goods that are warranted to wear and give satisfaction One Sample Tea Spoon retail price 
for so long a time as twenty \ é A company, too, whose 95 cents per set of six . . 15 Jicentseach Box 6000 DETROIT, MICH. 
capital is sufficlently large to mat eit arantee good foralmost anv One Sugar Shell - - - - 2 cents each 











ehance to make money rapidly, and it is reasonably sure tt of examination, If [ find the Outfit just as you say, I 


never have another chance like it. 


t they will 





- We alsosend you with the case of suetiten a large and very 











Initial Letters account of the heavy expense of case or roll, for only $1.00, whic h is @1.8345 less that they amount to at one dollar. If you want to send t righ tir gbey tt 


vin rke« niy ¢ rt y ‘ his “SS thar 2 of the re I lue « ’ ; 
ha it marke only a very our regular retail prices. This is less than one-half of the retail value of send it along C. O. D., with privilege of examination. 


few have been able to afford it. the sumples, and much less than they costus. The sample case or roll, 
it out ny xtra Heretofore the cost of artisti- which the samples are put up in, costs us nearly as muchas we require Name ........ eos a 


cally marking table ware has you tosend forthe samples, case and all. 


C t been even greater than the cost - 
0S of the goods; now, by our new Wholesale Prices. Postoties 


method we are able to offer 























these « int Brazil Silver goods Wholesale or agents’ prices and all necessary information tor carrying County State 
all marked with any initial letter desired inthe very hichest style of the on the business will be furnished with the outtit. Remember we make — sich 
art, without any extra cost for marking. These B Silver goods, everything plain to you about wholesale prices, methods, etc., when we 
even ff unmarked, would be the greatest bargain ever offered the pub- send you the Outtit. Express Station ....... . 







o required and give the business a fair trial, bi 
beautiful catalogue, illustrating a full line of plated ware, such as — that the Outtit is se ena ne AeA e Dae TE TG Bit 
Among all classes there has Casters, Pickle Cruets, Butter Dishes, TeaSets, Napkin Rings, pofyse to receive it. Now, remember. the understanding 


always been a strong desireto etc., etc., etc. “ ke t : 
ay . I ake the Outfit unless I, myself, am satistied t 
Alt Marked With have their table ware marked Reckoning the above samples at our lowest retail prices they amount lon oe depend on my rae age send Te adept 
1 with their initial letter, but on to #28345. We furnish them to agents nicely put up in an elezantsample the Outtit: If lam not satistied, Is ake it and sha 


will} 


it 





“d 
ed 








A Profitable Business 


OLD AND YOUNG 
MAKE MONEY WITH US 


| to your express office pre paid, and give the express agent instructic 
atest discovery jet’ you thoroughly examine the Outfit; then, if you are sati 
Knives by the we have told the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the tru 
-y selling our goods, y 
:e the Outfit. . 
satisfied, you can refuse to take it, and the agent will return it to us, 





is as much a benefit to Ona per. Dessert Spoon, retail price as abi Royal Manufacturing Co. 





sands of people to do this, who are not able to do hard work, And thou- goods are not only great bargainsin table ware, but are the greatest The Outfit we furnish our agents is exactly as we represent it, and 
sands of widows, through us, have been able to care for their families bargains that have ever been offered to the publicthrough agents or in always sent the same day the order is received, just as agreed. ve 










If you are ni 











the same the way through; there ranged and explained so that an rent can’t fail to understand just how This cut shows ths Sample Case or Roll, and how the samples appe 
Years being no wear off they will to goto work and make a great cess of the business, As soon as you put up ready for business, The Roll is made of highly finished wate 
remain new for any receive the case of samples you are ready for business, And if you are proof canvas, and lined with soft flannel goods, The samples are he 
el h of all practical pur. willins to work you are just as sure to mal good income as the s s crt craig be strong straps. The whole rolls oye bmg obo ia le i 
poses in th manufacture of table ware this Brazil ver is superior to to rise Take the case of sa | wieanvass your territory ac r which is firmly fastened to the back of the Roll. This is the 
t tro nd pure as coin er, and being much with thes ples, until vou have taken ord Ir inzement for Carrying the samples that could be tho! 
veareven longer than ver; infact, it is absolutely im- the amount of goods you are prepared to send for. Then orderthe g up the Case is compact and easy to carry. Whe 
to wear it out Itw vear forever. Asthereis no platingto from us and fill yourorders, and so continue. nples show to the best possible adva ve, ni 
the metal! me the ime t vay through, it stands to sic¢ht. This Sample Roll gives a business 
t you t wear it out. Our coniidence inthe metalisso The Magnificent Case of § Samples Which We utialand handsome, and invariably gives 
it we ! ee it to wear t nts e year Wexuivea - » is something valuable inside. All are anxious to 
ned the mpany warranting the ods to wear and Furnish to Agents wins it is you are carrying around with such care. This is of imy 
perfect satisfaction for twenty ve vears, We are an old, stron \ tance, as it se cures attention and interest at the start. The fact is int 
thoroughly estat with ample capital to carry on our bi The case of samples which we furnish to agents contains the follow- azency business. as in every other business, you must have things f 
and make our I wal as the of England. In selling ing articles. up just right if you expect to succeed. Our Brazil Silver goods are 
one i in recommend t i with the greatest of conti One Sample Table Knife, retail price best that have ever been offered for the price, or anywhere near it. J 
t re represented, abso v indestructible. And, #2.10 per set of six - - - +--+ + - - $5 cents each new feature of being marked with beautiful and artistic initial letters 
furthermore, our guarantee warranting the goods to give satisfaction for One Sample dessert Knife, rets il price free of cost, is the greatest popular hit of the times, and the Sample 
twenty-five years clears the agent from all responsibility in the matter, $1.95 perset of six - - - -- - - + - $24, centseach Rollis arranged so as to show the goods off to the best possible 
for if any articiet to ve perfect satisfaction, no matter how long it One Sample Table Fork, retail "pri ¢ advantage. Furthermore, we carefully teach every ent just how t 
has been In use, we hold ourselves ready to refund the money paid for $1.95 per set of six - - ° _ -) = « 3245 cents each take advantage of all these splendid qualities and popular feature I 
the article. These oods are the same metal all the way through; they One Sample Table Spoon, ret: ‘il price it any wonder that our agents succeed better than those who are work <it 
will never wear out hey always wear white and bright. We give a $1.95 per set of six - 32/4 cents each for other firms? 
guarantee signed by th pany, Warranting every piece of Brazil One Sample Dessert Fork, retail "price We Prepay all Express Charges on Everything. 


Form to be Cut Out and Signed by those who wish us to send the 


BOX ¢ 


amount, isan advantage which pared to offer, If One Butter Knife - - -: * 4) cents each ic : RAT : aig 
Si Sane ab mance anneee s ota. Steam thine dae galt or Pepper Shaker : ; Be Gaia gach : Outiit C. O. D. with Privilege of Examination. 
that five-dollar bills are good t ‘ ow is the time to get them. ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., DETROIT, MICH., 
Never in the history of the agency business have agents had as good a Total retail value of Samples - - - - $2.831-3 cents each GENTLEMEN-—Send the Outfit by Express. C.O, D., 


with priv t 
iv the one 
if I t 


not p 
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HON. HAZEN S. PINGREE, Michigan's Famous Governor, says we are worthy of your confidence. 
To Wom Iv May Concern: In answer to all inquiries I have received concerning the standing of the Royal Manufacturing Co 
way worthy of the confidence of all, In regard to its financial standing and trustworthiness of the gentlemen connected with it, the reading public may rely upon them implicitly, 














ING 


of Detroit. Mich., I have invariably re plied that the C ~reaty is inevery 
LEN Ss. P REE, 







We have 
ny 3 tried to state these facts so they could and would be believed, and sti 
vearsI have The people are always rcady enough to buy what they want when it is we are constantly receiving letters from parties who would like to e1 
solute- gace in the business and would do so if they felt sure we were telling 
of these doubters have 


oe cared for the others at home.”’ A man who lost his position writes will find oeke jm ee ace sua oe ciiecamad unnce oA toh e a — re blame for doubting; ae most = . el 
Bs —— = ; oi 2 ‘ Bd ts @ atee Say ) 1 ve are honest, they Say we alk 1Onest, but as they hay 
on, wes &, ; oa ¢ * 1 me " ae 7 pot te tage a i ae people really want and can afford. — p= brennan seer von f a bn llike risking even one dollar. and 
a Ay SERIES ve an 5 5Y, § 5 Ss 4 ¢ 
your work, I ha fs ir more money than I ever had before, and my For fifteen n years we experimented to alwway's do just as we promise, we lose ine te ces of oa meat eaahy ae 
every way hovoratteasd your word an prod ann bond.™” We bave bus +1 and about seveuyrencsasowe succeeded, And, Une? jee the Denefte they might derive from the business boca 
dreds of l¢ tte rs lik abe an se ; Solid Silver Everyone ' potent “that. Silver plated ee “are afraid the “oa ged not be te iting the trath, Now, to overcome t 
c sveryo Mey , it spirit of doubt, we have decided to send Samples to all who wish us 
We do not say you can make 25 or 50 dollars a Knives cause trouble by the plating do so, C. O. D., with privilege of examination at the express office. | 
’ day as some do, You know that is foolish talk, H wearing O€. How to make a solid Bane costs us from twenty -tive to forty cents more to send the Samples t! 
Don’t Be and those who promise such things insult your hives at ast 34 knife that had spring like a steel way, as we have to pay that amount for return charges on the mou 
intelligence, and talk nonsense, but, we do say Knife, the beauty of a silver one, and but we are willing to do it and so prove to all that are interested t 
F | d bh iy Man or woman can make a good salary . . yet be solid silver with no plating towear the Outfit and our goods are just what we claim. If after reading tl 
00 8 y villtake up our work. Some of those A Lifetime offand that would last a lifetime, took notice you think yeu would like to give the business a tri: a1, but, wish t 
us have beenadoing this for 5, 10,15 and years of experimenting and thousands see the Samp! le Case before you pay the one dollar, cut out the foi! 
ing printed form, fill it out and send it to us, and we will send the O 
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lnuanichls chon — ose a year; 7 a sonrerwe years $1.00, 
Foreign postage 4oc. per year e 


THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of 
the month previous to the date it bears, and should 
reach subscribers before the first of the month. It is 

ublished only during the school year, numbers for 
Su ly and August being omitted. 


Ten Numbers Each Year 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Should a subscriber wish his 
address changed he should give both the old and the 
new address, otherwise his name cannot be found. 


SEND Money in anysafe w + but do not send stamps 
unless absolutely necessary. Express orders cost no 
more than post office money orders. They can be pro- 
cured at any express office and we prefer them. Make 
money orders payable to F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


F. A. OWEN, President. 
D. C. KREIDLER, Secretary. 


Do not send cnecks. MRS. ELIZABETH P. BEMIS, Epitor 
2394 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
All contributions for publication should be addressed to the Editor as above. 


RENEWALS should be sent promptly as wecan not 
undertake tocarry subscriptions indefinitely. It is 
greatly to the subscriber’s advantage to keep paid in 
advance, thereby getting the benefit of the paid-in- 
advance rate of 75c a year, $1.00 for two = 
Arrearages are billed at rate of ten cents a month. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Devoted to the Interesis of American School Teachers 


10c a copy; 75 cents a year; two years for $1.00. 
PUBLISHED AT 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
BY 
F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT—C. E. Gardner, Manager. 


New York Office, No. 1 Madison Ave., Room 606s, 
Miss Isabel Hamilton in charge. 


Chicago Office, 946 First National Bank Building. C. B. Hull in charge. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 

oy also at /nstilutes, Assoctations, etc. Sample 

po ote and all nec essary material for tee success- 
work furnished free on application. 


OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee 
the reliability of eyery advertisement appearing in 
Normal Instructor. We intend that our subscribers 
shall deal with our advertisers in the fullest confidence 
that they will be fairly treated. If by any oversight 
some advertisement should appear through which any 
subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with, 
we will make good to such subscriber the full amount 
of loss sustained. The only conditions of this offer are 
that thesubscriber must mention Normal Instructor 
when writing to advertisers, and that complaint. must 
be made within thirty days after date of issue of Mag- 
azine conrainin3 the advertisement. Read all adver- 
tisements carefully, so that you fully understand 
them. They are an epitome of the busine ss life of to- 
day, are full of interest and worth anyone’s time and 
attention. 


September to June Inclusive 


W.J. BEECHER, Vice-Pres, 
R, C, PERKINS, Treasurer. 


Entered as second-class matter at the Dansville, New 
York , postofice. 


Copyright, 1906, by F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 














Our Magazines for Teachers 


W* PUBLISH, for the benefit of teachers, three monthly -magazines : 


Normal Instructor 
Primary Plans 
Teachers World 


We have, as our regular subscribers and customers, practically half of the 
four hundred thousand teachers in America, and it is our ambition to so thoroughly 
provide for their needs that all progressive teachers will intuitively turn to us when 
selecting their educational literature. 


ORMAL INSTRUCTOR is the best known, as it is the most widely circulat- 
ed, educational magazine in the country. It is nowinits fifteenth year, and 
is regularly read by more than one-third of the four hundred thousand school 
teachers in the United States. The Instrucror has a position of leadership from 
which it cannot be displaced. It covers the entire work of the elementary schools, 
and is equally useful to the teacher having distinctive grade work and to the still 
more numerous class having work in many or all grades. It will continue this 
broad, comprehensive work, and will remain an all-round educational magazine, 
valuable to the teacher of either the large or the small school— of either one or all 
the grades. 
Subscription Price: 10 cents a copy; 75 cents a year; $1.00 fortwo years. Special rate 
to those whs are subscribers to either Primary Plans or Teachers World, 60 cents for one 
year; 75 cents fortwo years. 


RIMARY PLANS, has just finished its third year. It has more than fulfilled 
the promises of its infancy. The circulation has reached in this time larger 
figures than we had any reason to hope for, and we know from this fact and from 
the host of assurances which reach us that ithas 
struck the right chord in the hearts of the primary 


editorial charge of Mrs. Bemis, the editor of our other journals, which is sufficient 
guarantee of its quality. Tracners Wor.p will be in every respect a teacher's 
magazine of a high class. Confining itself particularly to a certain field, it will 
be able to cover that field thoroughly, and should prove of inestimable value to 
every teacher having work in the grades represented. Each number contains 
Plans, Methods, Aids, Devices, Pedagogical Articles, Exercises, Recitations, Draw- 
ings, Pictures, etc., prepared especially for it by the best writers and artists 
in the educational field. Noted specialists in various lines of teaching will con- 
tribute regularly to their respective departments. Altogether, Treacuers Worup, 
presents such a wealth of material, directed so clearly to the work of the intermediate 
and grammar grades, that no teacher can fail to be greatly helped by it regardless 


of qualifications. 


The subscription price of Teachers World is $1.00a year. Special Rates to subscribers 


to Primary Plans or Normal Instructor, 80c. a year. 


IBERAL COMBINATION SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS. The regular sub. 
scription rates for our educational journals are as follows : 
Normal Instructor, 1 year 75 cents, two years $1.00. 
Primary Plans, one year $1.00, 
Teachers World, one year $1.00. 
We offer the following Liberal Combinations: 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, $1.40. 
Normal Instructor and Teachers World, 31.40. 
Primary Plans and Teachers World, $1.60. 
Normal Instructor, Primary Plans and Teachers World, $2.20. 
Normal Instructor, two years, and either Primary Plans or Teachers World, one 
year, 31.60, 
Normat Instructor, two years, and both Primary 


























teachers of the country. We believed at the out- Plans and Teachers World, one year $2.40. 
set that a magazine edited along thoroughly prac- Contents for September We strongly recommend World's Events Maga- 
tical lines and made useful and attractive through- zine to our readers as an ideal current events jou 
out, would be welcomed and appreciated by the BMDUCATIONAL, PROGRESS. «005000500 sccccesccncs delves 2 nal. It furnishes every month a complete survey 
teachers having work with primary pupils. This WHAT, BESIDE TEACHING MAY THE TEACHER DO of the world’s progress and publishes special arti- 
has been the policy controlling Primary Ptans. FOR THE COMMUNITY—Ruric Nevel Roark ............. 5 cles by the best writers on all subjects of public 

. y it has en carried out, our HOW TO TEACH DRAWING—Walter J. Kenyon........... 6 interest. Its Condensed Review of Important 

How successfully it * 

more than 40,000 readers amply testify. PERIOD OF INDUSTRIAL GROWTH AFTER THE CIVIL Events and the Chronological Epitome of News of 

The value of Parmany Pans is not, by any NE Os FU icine cecinhacttcscntsononcbehebenstbes.é cece 8 the Month are regular features that are peculiarly 

means, confined to those who are strictly and ex- 4 ga haggy DAY VISIT TO THE PHILIPPINES—Berthe E. valuable to teachers and schools. World's Events 
. TTTISITLI TTT ttt e 9 ° 

ively pri y : is j “ is a high-class dollar magzine, printed on excellent 

clusively primary apmaee It is A peste A STUDY OF NORTH AMERICA I/—Walter J. Kenyon Ks sok Sheed ieiechaaa ; are 3 

C 5 aper, WIth Deautiful illustrations, anc ms attrac- 
perhaps a weg +h — — NATURE STUDY LESSONS: THE ELEPHANT—Katherine P lle , . is . . 
who, with other grades, have still to provide for Wentworth Rothsay... TRE - tive covers. We offer it in the following liberal 
the youngest pupils. Many of these have pupils, SEPTEMBER PLANS FOR ALL, GRADES..........« ~ 12 combinations: 
perhaps, of all grades, and possibly findthe Primary SEPTEMBER NUMBER DRAWING CARDS..0. cocccsoccssseee ce 13 World’s Events and Normal Instructor, 1 year, 
the most difficult to provide for. Primary Prawns REPRODUCTION STORIESSHarriet G. Browtteoscecsoo ou . i $1.10. 

s * y % _— . * a 1), + 
fills in exactly. It presents each month a mine of BLACKBOARD DRAWINGS ie Fig s Events and Primary Plans, 1 year, 
useful material, selected and clasified, ready to BLACKBOARD READING I Fe. Oh wreowes. 29: ” 

. h ~ded World’s Events and Teachers World, 1 year, 
use Just when needed. READING LEAFLET, THE ELEPHANT~—Katherine Went- $1.30 

The illustrations in Primary P tans have been, PRUE We MIIEINOIEY cs sive scsgcveinsco ecicelietcconesavcte ; Cn ae juts Solas ; ; re 
and will continue to be, a prominent and _attrac- HINTS FROM THE SCHOOLROOM. Sa Tn Ree PRS 18 Or you can get it with any of the combinations 

. . y PHYSICAL TRAINING AND HYGIENE—Ovr Muse - , -ducational j als given al ‘ by adding 
tive feature. Blackboard Work, Drawings, Nature " — A ow ath ‘i ahaa Our MUSCLES of our educ - on - eo ils gives mee . sie 

s ‘ " NN. D COSCSS COSTES 000000 000000 cee eee SeSeee 0000sc0ee ee 600000 000-0: ceccee 2 5 he _o ine e, Seo ' . 
Study Pictures, Busy Work Devices, Illustrated FRIDAY AFTERNOONS only 0c to t ' hints et ae - - me aan 
Problems and Stories, make up the variety each THINGS INSIDE; WE CAN MAKE Home Happy: “PARp- for above commnetions direct to F. A. Owen um 
month NERS; REDHEAD JIM; THE ORDER OF THE SMILING lishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
FACE; WHEN MY Boy CoMES WHISTLING HOME; THE y “77 . NIRPATIDG . 

The subscription price of Primary Plans is $1.00 a Boy WHO TALKED AND THE Boy WHO Dip; AN His- UR SCHOOL SOUVENIRS are the finest 
year. Special rates to subscribers to Normal Instructor TORICAL ALPHABET; THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN and most appropriate gifts which teachers 
or Teachers World, 80 cents a year, A SHOE; THE LITTLE MISSIONERS: THE ELEPHAN1 can wive to their pupils at the close of school or 

ee en Vee eee mee mee Or onany holiday or anniversary occasion, at any 
. ‘ ’ ; MERCY; THE PRE-SCRIP-TION; THE COMING MAN: TH! en ima ye Ca ee 

ACHERS WORLD. This magazine is in- HYMN OF THE CONQUERED. ; 12+23-38-39 where near such moderate cost. The fact that 

tended particularly for teachers of the Jn- NORMAL, INSTRUCTOR HISTORY CHAT (Jlustration Juvees 2428 these souvenirs are printed for each school and 
termediate and Grammar Grades. It thus begins araear, fa pee Sc nageenty contain the names of teachers, pupils, school offi- 
where Primary Plans leaves off. The great suc- - APPINE virginia Baker... sein. a8 nn htoanhe le 4 

f th ‘d 1 lead beli eo" TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB. cers, with photograph of teacher or school, is @ 
cess of that journal leads us to ieve that one ANSWERS TO QUERIES. > resis very important element in their popularity, We 
upon the same general lines, but adapted to the PROBLEMS SOLVED—Edson M. Mills, A. M., M. P “Tee 2 have many different styles, and are adding new 
P 4 ) \ 
teachers of the grades above the primary, will be MAGAZINY GLEANINGS—Anuie Stevens Perkin 46 ones this Fall. For particulars see advertisement 
in great demand. Teacuers Wor p is under the on page 48, 
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TEACHERS’ 


FISHER ===> 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE 





AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST, BOSTON 





DO YOU KNOW that the best way to secure a position as teacher is to register in the 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY? 


If you do not know this send stamp for circulars and learn what we can do for Pa 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


Gillotts Pen 


THE NEW CENTURY BUREAU 





Tested over 75 years. 
Superior to ail other makes. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
93 Chambers Street, New York 





Estab 4 


WE NEED COMPETENT TEACHERS ie. Write tole 2°" O" oUF 
lished 1880, 1420 


Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 











(Formerly DIXON EDUCATIONAL BUREAU.) 
We Secure Positions for Competent Teachers of all grades. We 
recommend instructors to normal schools and colleges. Many calls 
come to us from various sections for kindergarten, primary and gram- 


Teachers Wanted si'eisiaisss stssi kndenaes pny usd 


Ask your Stationer for.... anew EE 


Esterbrook’s Slant and Vertical Writers, 


The Best Out THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Nos. 556, 621, 444, : 26 John St., New York 


SCHERMERHORN 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


$600 to $2,000 positions secured by us. Now is the time to register for a Summer or Fall position. 


$ 
Ww bout 50 teachers NOW. 
POPLE & DICKE, MORS., 277-9 Dearborn St., Chicago 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “'“““New york 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Receives atallseasons, many calis for primary and grammar grade teachers, WM.O. PRATT, Mer. 


Unusual Offer to Teachers and Students 


THE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. LOUIS, M@., offers 
at met cost, correspondence instruction in the following courses: 

TEACHERS PREPARATORY: —Fits candidates for County and State certificates. 

NORMAL METHODS:—Briugs to the working teacher all the benefits of the Normal course. 

COLLEGE PREPARATORY:-— Fits students for University, Colleges and Professional Schools. 

COLLEGIATE:--Advanced instruction in Mathematics, Science, History, Literature, Languages. 

Send for Special Announcement - just issued—mailed free. Address, Correspondence School. 


Washington University, Dept. A St. Louis, Mo. 











-Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Mgr. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 East 14th St., New York. 









































Every teacher who wants the best results in color work wants Devoe 
Colors ; as soon as you try them, you'll see the difference. 

This cut shows one of our most popular boxes, No. 122C. Three 
colors, four cakes—-Carmine, Ultramarine Blue, and two of Perfect Yellow; 
and one Jong-handled No. 7 brush— 


30 CENTS EACH 


The same box with Black or Charcoal Gray in place of one Yellow at 
the same price. 

Address Department 3. 
country. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY 
| 176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Fulton and William Streets, New York. 
1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City. 
folder of good cardboard. The 


School Report Cards <2 


graved for us and consists of a neat and appropriate design and contains spaces for the following: 
Name of Pupil, Grade, Term, and Teacher, The inside contains blanks for nine months and also 
spaces for ghres examination grades. The subjects are as follows: Reading, spelling, writing, 


The oldest and largest color makers in the 














We have the neatest and most 
convenient Report Card we be- 
lieve that has ever been pub- 
lished, It isa neat four page 


arithmetic, geography, grammar, language, U.S. history, physiology, algebra, civil goverment, also | 
six blank lines for additional branches, besides deportment, days present, days absent, times tardy, | 


monthly average. The back page contains spaces for parent's signature and also a promotion 
blank.- We sell many of these to County a nd Township superintendents and we are satisfied that 
you will make no mistake in ordering for your school. These report cards are exactly as represent- 
ed here and if they are not you may return them and we will refund your money. Price 10 cents per 
dozen, Elegant bond envelopes to match at 7 cents per dozen. If you want anything in the line of school 


souvenirs for Xmas or last day ask us for samples. 
Seibert Printing Company, Box 500, Canal Dover, Ohio. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
. Educational Progress 





| was brought in an Ilinois—towzecentle 


ae 





New Britain, Conn., raises the mini- 
mum salary from $380 to $400. 


Simplified spelling has been adopted 
in the schools of Plainfield, N. J. 


There are now 303 schools in Canada 
for Indians, who number 107,637. 


In Milwaukee college graduates re- 
ceive $100 more salary a year than others. 


Forest sanatoria for weakly school 
children have been established by the 
Berlin municipality. 


There are 21,000 colored teachers in the 
United States, thus divided between the 
two sexes: Men, 7,700; women, 13,300. 


The children of Kansas City spell ten 
per cent better than those of Springfield, 
Mass., in 1846. 


The New York city board of.education 
has adopted a list of 300 words with sim- 
plified spelling. 


South Carolina is discussing public 
high school system, recent legislation 
having been passed in its favor. 


In New Jersey the average annual sal- 
ary of the teachers is $568.83, an in- 
crease of $5.58 over the preceeding year. 


Russia devotes twenty cents a head to 
education. This is but half of one per 
cent of her total budget. . 


It costs London $20 a year to educate a 
child in school. In Germany the average 
cost is about $14, in New York about $31. 


An Iowa County Superintendent has 
his teachers send in a report of the plant- 
ing of trees and shrubs on the school 
grounds to be kept and displayed in his 
office. 





to enjoin the payment of the salaries 9} 
the art teachers, because the. reaching of 
art in the public schools is foolish atid 
unnecessary. The board fought the case 
to the supreme court, where it was re: 
versed and rematwed. 


Kansas is to have & gfteat Cotti-prow: 
ing contest for boys this year. Tlic iti 
dications now are that at least 6,000 Doys 
will compete. One coutity has 486. J, 
H. Miller, State Institute secretary for 
the Kansas Agricultural college hag 
charge.—. xchange. 


The school children of Kentucky have 
raised over for a statue of the late 
Stephen C, Foster, author of ‘‘My Old 
Kentucky Home.’’ The work is to be 
done by W. L. Roop of Louisville, who 
has recently obtained in Pittsburg a pho- 
tograph of Mr. Foster, taken about 1358, 


The Ohio State University at Columbus 
has just issued a valuable builetin on 
‘*Centralized Schools in Ohio.’’ It siows 
by text and pictures the progress that is 
being made in the line*of school consoli- 
dation in that State. 


An interesting spectacle was presetited 
in San Francisco when more than twelve 
hundred graduates of the high and 
grammar schools assembled in Golden 
Gate Park to receive their certificates of 
ee go The exercises Were cot 

ucted in the opett air in front of the 
music stand. Their schoolhouses had 
been destroyed in the April disaster, 
Temporary arrangements will probably 
be completed for continuing the work of 
the San Francisco schools this tall. 


The Japanese have adopted a compul- 
sory system of national education Boys 
and girls must attend school as soon as 





A new labor law in New York provides 
that minors under sixteen years of age | 
sliall not be employed in factories or | 
mercantile establishments after 7 P. M. 





A pecular feature of the new teachers’ 
pension law for Troy, N. Y., is that to 
retire on pension the teacher must have 
contributed to the fund at least one-fifth 
of his salary at time of retirement. 


The board of education at Mt. Vernon, | 
a city of 40,000 people, declines to accept 
| teachers’ excuses for absence that are 
| signed by Christian Science healers or 
| osteopaths. The rule requires a ‘‘regu- 
| larly licensed’’ physician. 





There is a revival of interest in Kansas 
in consolidation of rural schools. Their 
number has increased from six in 1903 
to twenty ‘in 1906. A large number of 
| communities are now condsidering the 
| question. 


Omaha’s board of education has in- 
| creased the pay of teachers in that city’s 
| schools from a minimum of $380 a year 
tc $420 and from a maximym of $760 to 
$830 The new schedule will go into 
effect in September. 


The recently conducted eye and ear 
test in Vermont shows that out of 41,373 
school children examined 13,290, or 34.5 
per cent, were found defective. The ex- 
amination covered 2,065 schools in the 
state 


The Michigan State department of ed- 
ucaton issues as Bulletin No Ig, ‘*The 
law and proceedings for consolidating 
school districts and results of consolida- 
tion in the rural schools of Michigan.’’ 
| Copies sent on request. 


From the first year of the Hyannis 
Normal school there has been a students’ 
| loan fund and fully ten per cent of the 
| graduates have made use of it. It is in- 

teresting to note that these same ¢eradu- 
| ates have been among the most succes “fu!. 

Principal Baldwin appeals for funds ‘c 
| put it on a permanent basis. 


| 
| 





An Illinois decision, is that critic 
| teachers in the practice department of a 
| Normal school may not be paid out of 
local funds. The court held that the work 
| of the critic teacher is to teach pedagogy, 
| and that pedagogy ‘‘has no lawtu! or 
| proper place in the curriculum ot the 
common schools.’’ 


A newspaper item says that ‘‘Suit 





| nese and Chinese languages, 


Wsupervsion for e¢ th additional fout 


they attain the age of six, and remain 
there until the age of fourteen. The 
first four years they teach them the Japa- 
and the 


' latter four years they add English ; when 


boys and girls are graduated from the 
Japanese common schools they can read 
and speak English. 


Supt. Taylor C. Clendemen of Cairo, 
Ill., has compiled some interesting sal- 
ary statistics of Illinois towns outside of 
Chicago. Only four of them,—East Au- 
rora, Blue Island, Berwyn and Evanston, 
pay a maximum in Grade one of $700 or 
over. And the last three are the only 
ones that have a maximum of $700 or 
over for Grades two, three, four, and 
five. Evanston leads the list. There the 
minimum salary for Grade one is $650 
maximum $850; for Grades two, three 
four, five, minimum $600, maximur 
$750. 

Milan City is the first in Italy to pro 
vide a free hot lunch for the children ot 
the public schools. The experiment is 
bei. z tried in a school in the poorer 
quart:r of the city, anda hot meal 15 
furnished to nearly 1,000 children five 
days every week. Th2 school basement 
has been divided into a spacious kitchen 
pantry and dining rocm, and three cooks 
hae been engaged by the municipality. 
The cst of the plant was only $3,000. - 
Exchange 

The universal tendeicy of children 0 
vote affirmatively on ay propositio.: t 1 
may be submitted to ‘hem was recer 


made a subject of incviry by one of be 
principals in St. Lou's. The princi 
submitted to a half coven primary ‘oc r+ 


the foilowing request ‘‘Children, wh! 
you go home this eve ing, before =p; ° 
I want you to sagaciite your co +t l 
tionalty. Now how many wiil do 6 
Every hand went up no questio to 


meaning, only an er'husiastic a. a 
t.on.—L xchange. 

New York provides tora distri «tion 
of school money accord:1g to th. {fet 
‘venes of supervision, a. foilow : - To 
ach un. n school whose distri 1 !1as4 
population of less than five th \ and, 
maintaining an academic departm :' and 
employing less than eight gq: « ified 
teachers. whose principal shal] « vote 
not less than one period of eacii --hool 
day for the school year to the supe *\ :5102 
of the entire school, one hundred < « ‘ars; 
and for each additional per od ©: ‘ike 


ach 
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STENCILS 


READ THE WHOLE LIST 


Graves, Bells, Overall 
Gis, , Cu id Ss, Lillies, My = yes 


Very best, ) ata ldc. 

Colenmnee aa Large Portraits—Name 
any wanted. ew sarge == fancy cathe pane Ses 

jashington lorse, hington and 

Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, =. Bag 
Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all_ large, each 10 cts. 

Santa—Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Che 
ney, Filling Stocki Fireplace Calendar, A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
Christ Child, Wise Men, — alllarge, yeah. 10c. 


ssorted, 

Set of 50 for 25 cts,4x 5inches. Set 

of 50 for 35 cts, 5x8 inches. 10Sten- 

cils onany subject for —. Native 
os ~ natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 

ue S Powder—% 


tamp 
B... in cloth bag for 10 cts. ; 
anh Roll of —r or Wel- 
ery fancy, each, 10 cts, 
Turkey, Pumpkins, 1 Indian, Mayflower, Fruit, 
Eagle, Dog, Cat, Horse, ae Cow, Pig, Hen, Goose, Ele- 
mee Lion, Sheep, Deer, Dutch Boy. ¢ Owl, Jonnie, 
bbits, eae Ship, Steamer, itch Girl, 
Heart, Ear, Eye, Doll, 10 Eskimo, 8 Hiawatha, and 6 
Sunbonnet Baby Stencils, 17 x 22, each 5 cts. 
United States— Any Group, Continent, State or 
Country, 844 x 11 inches, each 8 cts; 17 x a 5 eae 
$4 x 44, fat RIL LN U. S. 22x34, 10 cts. 
Outlin eo ted on niee white paper, 
8% x11 pow Hay S., any Giese, Continent, State or 
Country, 20 for 15 cts; 100 assorted to order for 60c. 
Dissected f imitation sole leather, 
very hard and durable, size 18 x 24 inches. U.S. cut 
on state lines, Europe cut on country lines. I make 
them and know Aa J will please you, each 60 cts. 
ctures of Birds, Animals, Flowers, Fruits, 
colored true to life, 7x9. Name any, each 2 cts. 
Order at least 10 cts. worth and ask for a catalog. 
Please do not send stamps or check. 
All goods sent prepaid by 


JOHN LATTA, Box 23, Cedar Falls, lowa 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made ona Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for tunnee and samples 
of —_ Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 32 Yessy St. Now Tork. 











Do You Teach English? 
If so, send 15 cents for sample of Miss Kingsley's 
OUTLINE STUDIES IN LITERATURE 
aeaeants used. Teachers all praise them, enthusias- 
cally. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





International Speed Contest 


Held April 14th, 1906 at Baltimore, under the auspices 
of the Eastern Teachers’ Association. 

The E. N. Miner Championship Gold Medal 
For Speed and Accuracy in 
SHORTHAND WR ag 

was won by Sidney H. Godfre: 


AN ISAAC PITMAN WRITER 


—_—— 
_ Porfull particulars see PITMAN’s JOURNAL for May. Specimen copy free. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, New York. 








AKE the work in your 

school room a delight 
and pleasure to your pupils 
and to yourself by using 


Dixon’s American 
Ce Graphite Pencils 


in all branches of school work. 


Mention this Publication and send 1 6c in stamps for 
samples that will surprise and please you. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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dollars; but no district shall receive 
under this subdivision more than eight 
hundred dollars. A period shall be one- 
eighth of a school day. 


Cambridge, Mass., provides for privi- 


teacher draws a part salary and has reg- 
ular position upon return. 


bill. 


five years of service, twenty-five of which 
must be in the district where the retire- 
ment takes place. 


Thousands of girls and boys in the 
public schools of Kansas City are saving 
money. 
deposited in the Missouri Savings bank, 
where school accounts are kept, a total of 





withdrawn, leaving $18,000 to the credit 


of school children. 


A woman enumerator ofthe school 
census worked just one day in a fashion- 
able residence district, in Chicago, and 
then, turning in her sheets to. the super- 
visor, resigned in disgust. 

*‘T’ve worked all day long, and I've 
written one name, and I’ve earned the 
enormous sum of one cent,’’ said the 
woman. No more census taking for me, 
if you please.’’ 

She had put in her time in a twenty- 
four-apartment building, and did not 
find a single child among the tenants. 
However, her day’s labor was not to be 
altogether in vain. It was the 
who saved the day for her and made pos- 
sible the collection of one cent for her 
work. 
in arms. 

An Iowa decision is that parents are re- 


ancy officer in writing that the children 
are beyond their control. It seems that 
a certain school boy at Ama, Kansas, be- 
came unruly and damaged some property 
at the schoolhouse. The board asked 
the father of the boy to make good the 
damage. He refused, claiming that when 
the boy was at school he was under the 











jurisdiction of the school officers. The 


| state superintendent says this doesn’t re- 


lieve the parent; that he is responsible 


ancy officer notice. in writing that the 
boy is beyond his control and turns him 
over to the officer. 


Kingston, N. Y., has an 
plan borrowed from France. 
child begins to do written work of 
kind, some of the best specimens 


interesting 


any 


tag board. This portfolio is passed on 


some characteristic specimens in 
subject until the child has completed 
his school course. The portfolio is re- 
newed from time to time, but the work 
remains as a cumulative history of the 
child’s progress. 


satisfactory work ; 


grades and she can proceed more intelli- 
gently with each individual child. 


Miss Rose Byrne, ateacher in Ply- 
mouth county, Iowa, was dismissed by 
the school board on complaints general 
in character and without introducing evi- 
dence to substanitiate the same. She ap- 
pealed to the county superintendent who 
ordered Miss Byrne re-instated in her po- 
sition. The board appealed to the state 
superintendent, and set up the contention 
that the burden of proof was on the 
teacher. But State Superintendent Riggs 
takes the opposite view. In affirming 
the order for the teacher's re-instatement, 
he says: 

The charges were so generai in charac- 


testimony from credible witnesses would 
be required to convince any court of re- 
view that they were sufficient to warrant 
the board 1n dismissing the teacher. 
Such testimony was not given before the 
board. When the case was betore the 
board the burden of gg was unques- 
tionably upon that body. Tlie prosecu- 
tion must establish the guilt of the ac- 
cused, not the accused~ prove her inno- 





cence.—£x¢ hange 


ers employed, an additional two hundred | 


leges of study and travel one year in | 
seven for the public school teachers. A | 


New Jersey has a new teachers’ pension | 
It provides for retirement on one- | 
half the average annual salary after thirty- | 


In the last six years they have | 


$75,000. Of this amount $57,000 has been | 


janitor | 


For he is possessed of one infant | 


sponsible for the conduct of their child- | 
ren at school unless they notify the tru- | 


for any damage done to school property | 
by his child unless he has given the tru- | 


When the | 


are | 
preserved in a portfolio made from strong | 


from grade to grade, each teacher adding | 
each | 


By this plan children | 
are encouraged to do neat, accurate and | 
each teacher has some | 
evidence of work completed in previous | 


| bills. 














Use Them 
In Your School 
Now 


Half -cent Size 
One-cent Size 
Fy ve-cent Size 


\ This is one of the 
half-cent size) 


Send 2 cent stamp for cat- 


aiogue. Many new subjects. 

Decorate your walls now. 
Beautiful pictures 22x28, 75 
cents, 8 for $5.00. 


The Perry Pictures Co., 
Box 13, Malden, Mass. 











STUDY Largest Law School In 
LAW Correspondence Instruction 
in the World, kstabiishea i392, 


Prepares for the bar of any state. Im- 
peeve -d method of instruction, combin- 

ng the Text-Book, acture and Case 
Book methods. Approved by the bench 
and bar. Three Courses: Colle ‘ost- 
Graduate and Business Law. nifor 
rate of tuition. 

The marked features of this School 
are the thoroughness of its Course, ex- 
collent line of Text-Books and Practice 

By means of our Moot Court 
pen Department of Practice we giv “the student the 
practical training of the young) yer. 

One student writes, ‘I have earned more law in 
three months under your instruction than I learned 
in two years in a law office.” 

Write tods ay for our catalogae, in which we give an 
estimate of the cost of the Course and also a synopsis 
of the rules for admission to the bar of the several 
States and Territories 


Chicago Corresr ondence Schoo! of Law 
Reaper slock Chicago 








THE 
TEACHERS’ 
SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE 

AND 
PHARMACY 
During the 
SUMMER at 
CHICAGO, 


12th Annual Session Began Sept.4,1905. 


a Course continues throughout 


mEpie AL COURSE : Three Terms of ‘our 
months each. September to Jr .uary, 
January to May, and May to Se .ember. 
SUMMER TERM :—May to vg ac ber. Dur 
ing this term hundre ds « of school * -achers yearly 
avail themselve: chee. ty to attend a 
regular Modival » wher cull credit is given 
for all work completed, the ame as a winter term 
laboratories modern equipped. Outdoor 
les open all day, wit’. an abundance of mater 
= = gag and Tre .ning School for Nurses in 


°? HAR Mt ACY COx a Swe pease ofsix months 
each, Write for Cata nd Information to 
ILLINOIS ME pie AL COLLEGE, 
182.190 Washington Bivd., Chieago, Ill, 

















**1 Have Used The 


Birdsall Helps 


in my Normal classes and 
find them admirable. 
pecially are they useful in 
Public School Work.” 
CATHERINE REYNOLDS 
Director of Music 
Edinboro Normal School, 
Edinhoro, Pa, 


Es- 


Inclose Stamp for 
Particulars 


S. H. Birdsall, Ault, Colorado, 


REPORT CARDS COMBINED 


uarterly and Yearly Report and Promotion 
tara showing class credit and examination credit as 
Adapted for school of any grade, 
Name 
Write 





well as standing. 
any length. Duplicates for record furnished, 
of school, teacher, etc. Printed if desired. 
for samples and prices. 


Address: Fred Cureton, Redpoint, Mo, 





‘SCHOLARSHIPS AT A DISCOUNT |. 


in schools and colleges everywhere. We can 
save you from 20 to go per ce nt on your school 
Write today for our plan, The Farmers 


Magazine, 59 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 





Write for a sample copy | 
ter, and some of them so trivial, that full | Free to Teacher's wi. wwe isi ; 


1AM, It is free and is fine for school work. Send for our bargain 


lists, THE TRELOAR MUSIC €O., 5B] Hall Bidg,, Kansas City, No. 


100 New Songs from Nature 100 
For Schools, Al! grades, all mel- 


odious, all singable. 


Bound only incloth. By Mail, 35 Cents. 


0 Graded Lesson Plans (00 


in Elementary Music Method, 
Teaching School Teachers how 

to teach musicin school, Contains a dictionar y 

of musical terms. Bound only in cloth, by me = 

E. 


65 Cents. S, WINCHESTER IN 





| Busy-Work, 
The Illinois Medical College | 1 € ‘om position, Motto, History, Language, 





| ing Bye and Bye 


A HELP TO TEACHERS ! 
TheChoicest Hundre A catalogue of thecream 


' ) of the country’s enter- 
tainments sent for the asking. Appropriate Plays and 
Can atas forschool room use, Send for it now and 
keep it on your desk next term. 


| idridge Entertainment House, "3°" 


SOUVENIR POST CARDS 
For teaching Geography, Language and Art, 


Send us $1.00 and we will send 
you, charges paid, 100 Comio 
Post Cards, together with 25sam- 
ple s, including Burnt Leather, 

i) Vood, Alu minum “and fancy 
Imported and Domestic cards, 

Privilege of returning, and money 

refunded if not satisfactory. 


354 160 State St, Chicago. I, 





W. E, CUMMINGS & CO., 


: 1 
TEACHERS $¢2d for Cotalogne of 





| Chromo, Picture, Prize, Honor, Perfect. 


1 drawing! Sewing, Reading, 


Credit, Good 
teport, Number, Alphabet. 


and Stencil Cards, Speakers, Dialogues, 


| Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, oney 


Ma ing E ntertainments, Teachers’ Alds, 


| Books, Entertainment, School Supplies, 
| Certificates, Diplomas, Ete, Ad 


dress, 


| A. J. FOUCH & CO, WARREN, PA, 


Cyc J, / MA b iy ol — 
AY / ms V/ ; il 
xg Midli:naards 
Your name on 1 doz. cards for lic. Nice hand 


Yriten style. Address GEM NOVELTY CU., PAL- 
, PA., Box C. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
We want teachers at the present time for positions 
which weareaskedto fillL FRED DICK, Mer 
N 1543 Glenarmst.. «<« « Denver, Cole. 











500 Supplementary and Test Problems in 
arithmetic for advanced classes with answers 


for 2 cents. A. KENT MILLER, Somerset, Pa, 


Speakers, Dialogues and Enter- 
tainments, Addrew Dept, 1, Catalogue 
free. Ames Publishing Co., Clyde, Ohio 


ARGUMENTS for Debates and Outlines for Essays, 
ovagiven subject. $1.00in advance, 


P. S, HALLOCK, Box 157, Wilmington, Del. 


Shorthand Typowritng iim: 


Baltsmore, Md. 











writers furnished. 
Strayer’s Business College, 


ELECTRIC SUPPLIES, TELEPHONES, 
NOVELTIES. Catalog of 200 
Free, If it’s Electric we have it, OH10 ELECTRIC 
WORKS, CLEVELAND, O10, The Wortd's 
Headquarters for Electric Toys, Fan Motors, Dyna- 
mos, Books, Gas Engines, We Undersell All. Want Agents 


« SHEET Msi. ew 


aml for the pis ts . ntitled "Better Times are Cr m= 
. ell Me That Y« ru Love Me Still, 
*Pli eying in the S te by ‘the Sea Shore “Sweet Ella 
Mec “Ke "The Old Farm by the Foot of the Hill.’ * 
“When De Coon Am De President.” “On the Green 
Mossy Banks of _ the Ore ae nnessee.” “In that Little 
Humble Home Far Aw per copy, or 8 for We atampa 


or silver. M, §, VARLIY,. "Febisher 464 Ogden Avenue, Chicago, ll 


WIDE - AWAKE AGENTS WANTED 


At 30%, 40% and 50% for selling our High 
Grade F ruitand Orname sntal Trees, Small 
Fruits, Shrubs, Roses and Vines. Busi- 
ness established 1846. Send references. 


The M. H. Harman Co., Geneva, N. Y. 


Si. 0 For Every Hour You Work 


We show you how B* Et. BE and 

C.% HORNER CO. 

AN HOUR SURED fccz*:: 
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DR GCURTS, 


The Great Eye and Ear Specialist. 


Eye and Ear Book_ FREE 


Tells of a Method by Which People, From Every Station in the Union as well as Can- 
ada, were cured of Chronic Eye and Ear Troubles at their 
Own Homes by Mild Medicines. 


Most of these cases had been pronounced incurable by other doctors, but they wrote 
for this book, followed its advice, and today are cured. 


Blindness and Deafness Prevented and Cured 


Ld This book is written by Dr. F. G, Curts, the famous Eye and Ear Specialist. Tells 
how al! diseases and defects of the Eye, such as Faili yesight,Cataract, Granulated 
Lids, Scums, Sore Eyes, etc., may be successfully trea: by the patients in their own 
homes. No nece: y of seeing a doctor and no interference with daily duties. Tells 
how deaf people, except those born deaf, may be restored to perfect hearing. Tells 
how to quickly relieve and cure Distressing Head Noises, Ringing and Buzzing in 
the Ears, Discharging Ears, and Catarrh (which causes most cases of Deafness 

This book tells all about the Mild Medicine Method used by Dr. Curts, which has 
restored sight and hearing to scores of suppcsedly incurable patients in every State. 
There is scarcely a_ neighborhood in America in which he has not one or more cured 

etients. The Mild Medicine Method makes it unnecessary to submit to an operation 

orany eye or ear trouble. 


Cross-Eyes Straightened in One Minute | 


$500 will be paid by Dr. Curts for any case of Crossed or Turned Eyes that he fails to 
straighten in one minute without pain orchloroform, No need of persons afflicted 
with this humiliating deformity to go through life in this condition. 


NAMES OF SOME PATIENTS CURED 
Of Eye or Ear Troubles by the Mild Medicine 
Methods Described in This Book. 
CURED OF DEAPNE I. Rosendoetter, R.F.D. 34, Plorisant Mo.; Henry R. Warren, 25 Fenn St.,Pittsfield, 
ie Brown, Micro, N. €.; J. C. Mashburn, Orus, ¢ ev. P. C. Newell, Oi! Center, Ky 
t., Argentine, Kas.; Mre. R. T. Edmiston, Sherman, Tex: Mr. Matt Fehnel, Plainville, 
, Timber, Mont.; Mrs. W. F. Tower, Delavan, Wis 
CURED OF CROSS-EYES-- 3 Ritner St., Philadelphia, Pa.; J.G. Blaine, Pratt, Kas.; Mis: 
Columbia, Gia Kans.; Ii; James Hollisy, Liverty ; J.M. Btalvers, & 8. ¢ 
CURED OF OPTIC NERVE TROUBL Mrs. R. C. Doolittle, Sabetha, Kans.; Mrs. h K. Shaw, Fishing ek, 
N. J.; Mrs. J. EB. Sec 04 W. llth St., Kenens City, Mo.; Miss Maud Pittman, Ottawa, Kans.; Mrs. R. B. Gibbs, 
Morrill, Kans.; Chas. C. Edwards, Wellsbore 
CURED OF CATARACT. 117 Colborne 8t,, Battle Creek, Mich.; Mrs. M. E. Obler, Golden 
City, Mo.; Mrs. Sarah E. Apple, M. M. 'Pullen, Evergreen, Ala.; Mrs. M. E. Mitchell, 407 
Independence Ave., Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs Nevi yuga, Ind. " e 
CURED OF CHRONIC GRANULATED LIDS---Dr. 8. G. Wright, Connellsville, Mo.; J. T. Sprouse, Denton, Tex.; 
Mrs. James L. Harmon, Baxter Springs, Kans.; Alfred N. Bailey, Reisterst . Md.; Belle Bevier, R. F. D. 3, 
Shelby, 0.; Miss Emma Tangner, Dock, Min arry Wilson, Pomona, K: 


Dr. Curts makes the following statement to the readers of this paper fy entire 
srofessional life has been devoted to the treatment of diseases of the Eye and Ear. 
{ have probably treated more cases and been more successful than any other living 
doctor, The larger portion of my patients I have never seen, By the aid of Mild Med. 
icine MethodI am able to treat my patients as successfully as though they were to 
come to my office, I believe that any person having any Eye or Ear trouble should 
read my book, which I will gladly senc Ras to any afflict ne. It will bring them 
tidings of at joy. will show how easy itis to regain perfect sight and perfect 
hearing. Xo matter how serious your afflict no matter what other treatments--- 
no matter what other doctors ma, have told you---write for my book; it will cost you 
nothir and will 1 you how you can be cured at ycur own home.”’ 

In writing please mention this paper, Address 


DR. F. G. CURTS, 


164 Gumbcl Building, KANSAS CITY, MO, 
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What, Beside ‘Teaching, May the Teacher 
do for the Community? 


HE first duty of a teacher is, of course, 
to teach—to instruct, to develop, to train 
—the boys and girls in the subject mat- 

ter of the course of study, and through it to 
bring them into the faith and works of Amer- 
ican citizenship. That is what the community 
pays the teacher to do. 

But the teacher may and should do more 
than to administer the curriculum, however 
faithfully. There are dutiesto the community 
outside the school and its work. It is the 
people’s — that —- the school and 
pays the teacher, and the people—the tax- 
payers, the adults—have rightful claims upon 
the school for themselves, as well as for their 
children. The teacher owes service to all, to 
non-pupils as well as to pupils. It is not right 
that the community should wait a generation, 
until the boys and girls have grown up, before 
realizing fully on its investment in schools, 
The present generation should get direct ben- 
efit from the teacher’s presence and work in 
the district. 

The teacher should organize and lead the in- 
tellectual life of her district, and, in many 
cases, its social life, also. 


Reading Circles and Libraries. 


A man or woman really fit to be a teacher 
must know much more than eighty per cent in 
Arithmetic, ninety per cent in Geography, etc. 
Such percentages are the minimum of require- 
ment, but neither community nor teacher 
should ever be content with a minimum. The 
teacher should know some of the best (no one 
can hope to know all) in literature, in history, 
in art. She must know what books are good 
to read and how to read them. Possessed of 
such knowledge, she can make her school a 
centre of distribution for the state circulatin 
library, if the state has one. She will be glad 
to serve as a sub-librarian, and to push the 
books into circulation, selecting one that will 
comfort the grandmother, another that will 
delight the younger children with its pictures 
and stories, and still another that will interest 
and quicken the young man or young woman 
who does not come to school. Each book 
should be suited to the one great purpose of 
enriching human life. 

If there is no state circulating library, the 
teacher can organize a reading club, of which 
, she should be, in a quiet but forceful way, the 
informing and directing spirit. She can 
gather together a few men and women who are, 
or profess to be, interested in history, travel, 
literature. She must be able to select books 
that will intensify interest in these subjects, 
form plans for meetings, study how to increase 
membership in the circle, and be ready at all 
times to show that the intellectual life is worth 
while. ‘This does not mean that the teacher 
shall **pose’’ as an intellectual leader, er be 


By Ruric Nevel Roark, Ph. D. 


offensively busied about other people’s intel- 
lectual interests, but she should be able effect- 
ively to **start things,’’ or to take an active 
and helpful part if they are already started. 

If the intellectual level of the district is not 
yet quite up to steady book-reading, she may 
organize a circle or club for the reading of 
periodical literature. She need not lay out 
the work on too ambitious a plan; it is better 
to begin with three or four who are in earnest, 
start with them in the reading and discussion 
of what they can understand and enjoy, and 
let the membership grow steadily, even if 
slowly. 

The regular work of any club or study cir- 
cle should be along clearly defined lines, tak- 
ing some department of human knowledge or 
achievement as the immediate: field in which 
to work. 

There is no community, from the city slum 
to the sparsely settled mountains or backwoods, 
where the teacher may not accomplish much 
in ways here suggested, which her own inge- 
nuity will adapt to her own peculiar conditions. 


Lecture Courses. 


If there happens to be no lecture course in 
the community, the teacher can organize one, 
onasmall and simple scale. If she knows 
any man or woman who has power with an 
audience, she may write to such, and _ will find 
it easy, usually, to arrange for a popular 
lecture at the schoolhouse or church. ff she 
fails to secure a lecturer by this direct appeal, 
she can ask some lecture bureau near her local- 
ity for a vacant date which some lecturer would 
be glad to fill at a reduced fee. 

By interesting a few of the leading men 
and women in her district in this ewe and 
securing their consent to give it their financial 
and moral support, an energetic, enthusiastic 
teacher may bring into a remote and isolated 
community the freshness, inspiration and up- 
lift, that come from hearing the best—or even 
fairly good—platform re dary The school 
children will make excellent coadjutors in 
arousing an interest in the lectures through- 
out the district. 


Sunday School Work. 


The teacher ought to take an active part in 
the religious life of the community, and can 
do so regularly in no more appropriate way 
than by teaching in the ri school. If 
she is a skillful teacher, she will find a new 
and pleasing pedagogical experience in apply- 
ing appoved and successful methods of _teach- 
ing to Sunday school work. Probably no 
other institution in which teaching is done 
suffers so much as the Sunday school from lack 
of intelligent pedagogy. And it is doubtless 
true that in no other way could a teacher win 
the confidence and esteem of the patrons of her 


district so quickly as by gathering their chil- 
dren into Sunday school and really teaching 
them the beautiful literature and ethics of the 
scriptures. The reflex influence upon herself 
and upon the school, of successful Sunday 
school teaching will, also, be marked and 
gratifying. 


Parents’ Conferences. 


A great advance was made in the close and 
sympathetic correlation of the school with the 
home, when mothers’ meetings came into 
vogue. But even greater good may be ex- 
ected to come out of the closer contact effected 
etween school and community through the 
**parents’ conferences’? now gradually taking 
the place of the mothers’ meetings. 

If the idea of a parents’ conference is new 
in any district, the teacher may easily intro- 
duce it through the special Friday afternoon 
exercises. ‘lo these exercises the parents 
should be especially invited, and when the in- 
terest and attendance have sufficiently in- 
creased, the parents may be cordially invited 
to remain a few moments after the exercises 
are over. Having thought out her plan care- 
fully beforehand, the teacher can clearly and 
concisely outline the purpose and value of gec- 
casional or regular meetings of the parents 
with the teacher, to discuss matters of mutual 
interest and concern. The organization may 
at once be completed. in an informal way, and 
themes selected for a meeting to be held before 
interest in the new movement wanes. 

By making the exercises quite informal, and 
by putting herself in close sympathy with her 
yatrons in these conferences, the teacher can 
Ln the community and the school an inestim- 
able service. She will learn move in one con- 
ference of the causes of tardiness and absence, 
for example, than she could by attending an 
Institute for a whole week. Parents and 

teacher will come to a mutual understanding 
and appreciation of each other’s rights, diffi- 
culties, and points of view. Parents will learn 
some of the needs of the school, and the teacher 
will discover some of the limitations of the 
homes of her pupils. The results will be, on 
both sides, sympathy, tolerance, and mutual 
helpfulness. 


Visiting the Homes. 


The impetus for good, started in these con- 
ferences, may be greatly strengthened by visit- 
ing the children and the parents in their 
homes. ‘The sympathetic moral support and 
co-operation of the parents may often be won 
where they have not been already existing, by 
the tactful, personal touch of a friendly visit 
from the teacher. 

On such visits, she will do herself, her 
school, and the whole district good and lasting 


( Continued on page 45) 
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Figure:. VARIOUS SCRIBBLES FOR FOLIAGE 





Willow 


How to Teach Drawing 


HEN the children return to school in 
September, they are so many wild colts, 
with bird songs in their hearts and the 

freedom of the fields in their blood. At this 
season of the year the wise teacher will so 

















WALTER J. KENYON 


State Normal School, San Francisco 


adapt her course of study as to bring to bear 
its most ingratiating and least restrictive 
aspects upon the day’s work. 

Casting about for the most appropriate ex- 
ercises introductory to the drawing course at 
this time, I should say without hesitation that 
they lie in the direction of outdoor sketching. 

The teachers in the heart of a crowded city 
are indeed beyond reach of this seductive line 
of work. Many of the exercises described in 
ensuing articles will lie more strictly within 
their means. The present material is chiefly 
available for the fortunate teachers of the 
rural schools, at whose doorsteps lies that 
wealth of teaching material which the 
city teacher longs in vain to possess. 

There is mothing very formidable 
about the sketching trip, either in ma- 
terial or method. The pupil may take 
his geography as a drawing board; and 
with the addition of pencil and paper, 
his outfit is complete. ff the mst is of 
the thick-leaded kind so oak the bet- 
ter; but any pencil will do. Also, we 
need not go very far afield for our sub- 
ject. Generally the nearest tree affords 
an ideal first study; or in lieu of this a 
woodshed, or any simple object that can- 
not be so ill-drawn as to be un- 
recognizable. 


I. OUTDOOR SKETCHING 
By Walter J. Kenyon 


The teacher, ambitious for the success of her 
venture, will go forth previously and draw the 
selected study herself, thus finding out some- 
thing of its difficulties and pitfalls, and fore- 
arming herself with those details of direction 
and criticism which will afterward lend shape 
to the lesson and distinguish it from mere un- 
directed play. 

Suppose, now, that down the road a bit, or 
perhaps in a neighbor’s garden, there stands a 
tree attractive in its pictorial quality and suf- 
ficiently apart to easily constitute the major 
feature of our little sketch. The class sallies 
forth, equipped as above suggested, and the 
individuals dispose themselves as is most cen- 
venient. Some will seat themselves with back 
to a fence; others may find a convenient log 
or stone; and yet others will be content to 
sprawl in the grass. The only stipulation I 
would make is that the pupils should settle in 
the shade, if any is to be found. 

The teacher’s method is the simplest im- 
aginable, and she needs cautioning mainly on 
the things not to do. For instance, the worst 
beginning possible would be to confuse the 
class with a lot of explicit rules to follow. 
The remembering of rules consumes nervous 
energy which would be better expended, at this 
juncture, in the simple “look and say” 
process. 

There are, however, one or two points to be 
noted by the pupil at the beginning; and 
these may be imparted in a quiet, preliminary 
chat. Let us aw the object (a tree) not too 
small and not too large, and rather toward the 
middle of the sheet but not exactly in the mid- 
dle. If the tree is tall and slender, as in the 
case of the poplar, we shall turn our paper 
with the long stiee extending up and down; 
but if the tree is low and broad-spreading, like 
the willow or the apple, then our paper should 
be turned in iaaeicoee. 

If one were to draw a coat, he would not 
draw each separate fibre of wool, but rather a 
massy something which we know as cloth. 
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Figure 2. Live Oak 


And similarly here, in the case of the tree, we 
see, not the individual leaves, but that some- 
thing which we call foliage; and we shall need 
a stroke which seems adapted to express this 
massy texture. Here isa case where a little 
example is 
better than ge. 
much ex- 
unding,and 
it would be 
well for the 
te ae * er to 
scribble a por- 
tion of Pi 
age and pass 
her paper 
around, as a 
relimin ar y. 
his should 
forestall the 
tendency of 
every pupil to 
put the leaves 
on one by 
one. 

In Fig. 1 
some such ap- 
propriate ex- 
amples are 


iven, It is 
aking at this 
time, perhaps, to exhibit only one of the 


**scribbles’’ to the class, in order to save their 
undivided attention to the effect de- 
y 

















Figure 3. Poplar 


sired. Hence, if the study in hand be an 
apple tree, let the example be a scribble of 
apple foliage ;- and so forth. 
upposing. now, that after a little, each 
pupil has secured, in his crude fashion, some 
approach to a likeness of the tree before him. 
; e remaining problem is to make a picture 
of it. 

We have learned somewhere in our gran- 
mar, that a sentence must carry two ideas—in 
the subject and predicate. Now, as soon as 
we get two (or more) ideas thus mutu 
ally interpretive, we have accomplishe:! 
the first step in composition; and the 
same laws of composition under) 
drawing and language, and music, ani! 
all other modes of expression. 

Coming back to our tree, we can i- 
corporate it ina complete thought, or 
composition, by expressing, say, tli 
ground which it grows in. And to do 
this we draw, not the actual ground, 
but some mere line or two, suggestive 
of the ground. Thus, in Fig. 2, the 
thing is accomplished by a slight 
scribble of undergrowth, giving us two 
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Figure 4. Elm. 


picture elements in our composition—tree and 
shrub. 

Figs. 3 and 4 add to this simple beginning 
several more elements, constituting the back- 
ground. In Fig. 3, for example, besides the 
two with which we started, there are a path, 
a lawn, a house and a grove. It is very ap- 
parent that these elements are not of equal im- 
portance. The tree seems to be the more self- 
assertive, or dominant member; and all the 
others are subordinate. Here, then, is the 
second thought concerning a composition: that 
it must contain a dominant member, in a set- 
ting of one or more less important members. 
Very much of the skill of the pictorial artist 
lies in conforming to this rule, in a subtle and 
delicate fashion, by utilizing the various pos- 
sibilities of size, location, color, light and 
shade, and direction of line. In subsequent 
studies, we shall encounter these devices some- 
what more directly. For the present the less 
said about them the better. It is enough to 
perceive that we have what we went after, a 
sketch wich agrees with its title; and this is 
always the simple and ultimate test of a com- 
position. 

It will now be of much use to the teacher 
to study out, in Figs. 5 and 6, and our black- 
board page for this month, just how this rule 
of **principality’? as Ruskin calls it, is ob- 
served. For example, in Fig. 5 the barn is 
easily the dominant member, but the barrel 
might have been brought forward, enlarged, 
intensified in its light and shade, and specified 
in its detail until it vied in importance with 
the barn. This would divide one’s attention 
in a harassing way, and transgress the first 
law of composition, this law of principality. 

While, as we have already said, it is best 
not to precipitate an avalanche of rules and 
cautions upon the pupil at the beginning of 
his attempt, the various principles of picture- 
making will have to be revealed to him along 
the line in an incidental way. And this in- 
struction is best given in individual work, as 





the teacher moves from pupil to pupil, devot- 
ing a few moments’ discussion to each draw- 
ing. The scribbling of foliage and tree-trunk 
will require the first of these criticisms, and 
then, if a skyline is used for the distance, as 
in Figs. 3 and 4, its height will have to be 
considered. The pupil’s tendency is nearly 
— to place it too high. It is well to re- 
member, in this connection, that the horizon 
always appears at the level of one’s eye; and 
in the distance the horizon and skyline are 
virtually the same thing. Consequently the 
sketcher, in placing his skyline, must have 
the feeling that it is at the level of the eye, in 
his picture. Of course, if the observer were 
on an elevation, the skyline would cut corres- 
pondingly high against the foreground object; 
and if he were on a level plain it would cut 
lower. 

If two or more definite objects, lying at 
different distances, enter the sketch (as in Fig. 
4) there will be also perspective to consider. 
The man in the middleground and the elm in 
the distance happen to be exactly the same size 
in the picture. Yet we know that the man, 
in reality is probably not more than six feet 
high while the tree is probably forty. The 
distance has made all of this difference. And 
there is another difference that always goes 
with this one; notice that the distant elm is 
very dim in comparison with the objects in the 
foreground. This great reduction in size, and 
this dimness and absence of detail, must be 

resent if the objects are to look far away. 
efore we leave this matter of perspective, 
compare again the twoelms in Fig. 4 as re- 
uals strength of color, compare them 
in size by actually measuring. 

One of the faults to eliminate, as 
rapidly as possible, from the pupil’s 
method of drawing, is the over-use of 
outline. There are cases, particularly 
in pen-and-ink work, in which the ex- 
perienced illustrator permits himself 
to define areas by their outlines. But 
it is resorted to only in cases of ne- 
cessity, and should be sparingly done. 
The children will invariably draw in 
outline, however, until taught to ex- 
press what they see in the masses by | 
which they see them. Fig. 5 is a good 
example of drawing in mass instead 
of outline. The barn roof is an area 
of light, terminating against | sur- 
rounding areas of dark. The fence- 
top stops without any limiting outline 
against the dark foliage behind it; 
and so on, throughout the sketch. It 
is best, for the beginner at least, to re- 
nounce outline drawing except merely 
in setting out the main measurements of the 
sketch, such lines as the later work will swallow 
up and cause to disappear. The tree studies 
are an ‘excellent discipline toward breaking 
the outline habit. It is quite the natural 
movement, in these forms, to work from within 
toward the edge. 





As the child works, just so e.ery artist, 
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every maker of great things has worked. He 
puts down his idea of the thing, taxing his 
memory for characteristic points, for differ- 
ences in size, position, shape and color. Here 
the teacher’s . ores is not to bring her knowl- 
edge in and substitute it for the child’s, but 
rather to lead the pupil to think and reason 
for himself. Specitie, vivid views of objects 
must be gained ‘The first trial reveals where- 
in his mental image is clear and wherein 
it is deficient. Through the comparison of 
his drawing with nature he learns something 
he did not know before, and in his next trial 
he shows a clearer and truer idea. ‘Thus gain- 
ing knowledge little by little, making fresh 


Figure 6. 


trials, never stopping to patch up the old, he 
advances each day.—Jessie 7’. Ames in School 


Arts Book. 





Laws and institutions are constantly tending 
to gravitate. Like clocks, they must be oc- 
casionally cleaned, and wound up, and set to 
true time. —Henry Ward Beecher. 

















Figure 7 
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Period of Industrial Growth After the Civil War 


“\ 


HE teacher of history who plans to con- 
sider and study the ** Period of Industrial 
Growth After the Civil War’’ will do 
well to place upon the blackboard a simple 
analysis. The analysis should include only 
those important facts that can be thoroughly 
mastered, understood, and are vital to the 
growth of the country. Among the important 
topics for consideration and investigation are: 

1. Population. 

2. Increase in Wealth. 

3. Pacific Railroads. 

4. Growths of Great Cities. 

5. Panics of 1873 and 1893. 

The teacher may, if feasible, place upon the 
blackboard a list of books which will materially 
aid the pupil in finding much information con- 
cerning the subjects required. 

Chief Causes of the Increased Population of 
the United States. 

The great increase of population in the 
United States is largely Po. to the country’s 
superior commercial advantages, independent 
form of government, manufacturing oppor- 
tunities, educational advantages, immigtation, 
and resources. 

Some Interesting Eacts Regarding the In- 

crease in Population. 

In no other country in the world has there 
been such an increase as in the United States. 

The first national census,—taken in 1790— 
showed a population of 3,929,214. The cen- 
sus taken one hundred years later, in 1890, 
gave the number 62,622,250. The census 
taken in the year 1900 showed a population 
of 76,304,799. In one hundred years this 
country gained over 70,000,000. | Over 
46,000,000 have been added to the population 
since the opening of the Civil War. 

The centre of population has moved west- 
ward at the rate of about fifty miles every ten 
years, although in 1890, it was found that 
the centre of population 
had moved westward fifty 


By Ella M. Powers 


country gained about thirteen millions of 

people. 

Chief Reasons for the Increased Wealth of 
the United States. 


The increased wealth of the country is 
largely due to the extended commerce, manu- 
facturing industries, inventions, increases of 
exports, mines, and discoveries. - 


Some Important Facts Regarding the Com- 
merce of the United States. 


Among the wonderful developments of the 
nineteenth century, none is more marvelous 
than the great increase of commerce. The 
commerce has increased more than 1000 per 
cent and has added inestimable wealth to the 
country. The commerce of 1900 surpassed 
by three hundred and seventeen millions that 
of any preceding year. It amounted to over 
two billion dollars. The exports of 1900 ex- 
ceeded those of any preceding year. No other 
country on the globe shows such an increase in 
commerce. With almost every country in the 
world the United States exports have mater- 
ially increased. The exports are about twenty 
times as much as the nominal figure of 1800. 


Great Causes that Combine to Create Such 
an Extensive Commerce. 


After the Civil War the great western sec- 
tion of the country was opened up and it has 
proved to be the most important of the world’s 
producers of grain and provisions. Its mines 
yield precious wealth; the cotton and sugar 
production is enormous in the South; the 
ourchase of Alaska has brought wealth in furs, 
Feteats, fish and gold. Manufactures have 
doubled in the past ten years. Each year 
there are increased areas for production; in- 
creased facilities for transporting the products ; 
improved machinery; specialization of labor; 
steam; electricity; international laws for the 
protection of shipping; and the repeal of ex- 


cessive tariffs. All these have encouraged 
commerce and added to the wealth of the 
country. 


Discoveries and Inventions Which Have Added 
to the Wealth of the United States. 


Many inventions have multiplied the pro- 
ducing y. of the increased areas in this 
country. Machinery and agricultural science 
have produced a commodity which was once 
not thought ible. The earth is now easily 
explored a weatlh of precious metal and 
industrial metal is brought forth which is at 
once transformed into merchandise. One man 
in the American grain fields can produce as 
much as a hundred by methods employed in 
the former days. Steam; electricity and 
modern machinery enable one individual to 
produce large quantities of articles formerly 
manufactured at great cost. 

Our railroads transport it quickly and 
cheaply. The steam railroad has given great 
impetus to the commerce and wd of the 
country. The number of miles of railroad in 
the world in 1830 was about two hundred 
miles; in that year the world’s commerce 
amounted to about one billion dollars. In 
1898, the number of miles of railroad in the 
world was about 442,200 and the world’s 
commerce amounted to about nineteen billion 
dollars. 

Steamboats, with their increased speed, ton- 
nage and safety, have added vastly to the com- 
mercial wealth of the world. Tropical fruits 
and perishable articles which once could not 
be exported on account of slow-moving ships, 
now form a large part in commerce and add 
to the wealth. Electricity has enormously 
increased the volume of commerce. The pur- 
chaser in Europe, the dealer in New York,— 
even the very farmer who produces the grain, 
—all know at the same hour the price in all 
parts of the world. 

The telegraph and ocean cable have contrib- 

’ uted their share to the 
wealth of the country. 





miles since 1880. In 
1790, out of each one 
hundred persons, _ three 
lived in cities. In 1890, 
it was found that the ratio 
was twenty-nine to seven- 
ty-one. By 1915, at this 
rate of increase, it may 
be expected that the 
United States will num- 
ber one hundred millions 
of persons. 

by 1950, we may have 
in our country three hun- 
dred millions. Since the 
Civil War the growth of 
the United States has 
been, and still is, phenom- 
enal. In the West, the 
building of the great Pa- 
cific Railroads largely 
aided this section in its 
marvelous growth. The 
purchase of Alaska, in 
1867, made the United 
States about equal in size 
to all the European coun- 
tries and added to the pop- 
ulation. In 1898, when 
the island of Hawaii was ke 








One million miles of tele- 
graph wire in operation 
rave added to the wealth 
of the nation. 


Building of the Pacific 


Railroads. 
The building of the 
transcontinental lines, — 


the Pacific railroads, —en- 
tirely changed our com- 
mercial relations with 
Asia and the West. Of 
great industrial and fi- 
nancial importance was 
the completion of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, 
May 10, 1869 by the junc- 
tion, at Ogden, of the 
Union Pacific and the 
Central Pacific. This rail- 
road was the greatest work 
of the kind in the world. 
The Union Pacific was be- 
gun during the Civil 
War. It was built from 
Omaha to Ogden, 1029 
miles. At the same time 
the Central Pacific was 
built from San Francisco 








annexed, 154,000 was 
added to our population. 
By the Spanish War the 


NATURE STUDY IN A NEW YORK CITY VACATION SCHOOL 


An attempt to give children who live in crowded tenements some idea of plant life which conntry children 
see daily. 


to Ogden, 878 miles. 
Now the vast amount of 


(Continued on page 87) 
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Cocoanut Palm 


NoTE: The illustrations for this article were made by Miss 
Nellie M. Pairpoint,a Drawing Supervisor who made them 
for pupils to reproduce in connection with a written descrip- 
tion to this article. 


BIG brown book lay on the table in the 

library. It was a government report. 

It didn’t look very interesting outside, 
but Mabel was at her wits’ end to find some- 
thing to do. It was raining dismally out-of- 
doors; she was tired of playing; and mamma 
had told her that she had read enough in story 
books for that day. (Mamma never told 
Mabel to let other books beside story books 
alone, for there was not much danger of her 
spending too much time on them). 

She pulled the big brown book to her, and 
opened it. Just then Carl ran in. Carl was 
younger than Mabel and he always wanted to 
do what she did. He looked at the book 
before her and spelled out the name on the 
title page. 

**Pro-noun-cing Gaz-a-teer and Geog-raph- 
ical Dic-tion-ary of the Phil-ip-pines,’” he 
read slowly. ‘*What is it, Mabel, and why 
do you want to look at such a big book ?”’ 

‘It is a book about the Philippines. You 
know that is where Uncle Jim has gone to be 
a soldier. I think may be it has pictures in 
he 

It did have pictures in it, ever so many, they 
found as they turned the leaves. Mabel and 
Carl knew something about the Philippines 
from Uncle Jim’s letters and they grew very 
much interested in it. 





Two-Wheeled Philippine Carriage 


A Philippine Belle 


Day Visit to the Philippines 


By Bertha E. Bush 


The first picture that they came to was a 
Philippine native house. It did not look 
much like our houses. For one thing, it was 
set up on poles like stilts and the oul y way to 
reach the front door was by means of a bam- 
boo ladder. The frame of the house was made 
of bamboo. The owner could build it himself, 
and the material to make it need not cost him 
over five dollars. 

The roof is built first and then raised on the 
poles. It is covered with a thatch of nipa 
grass. Sometimes the sides are covered with 
nipa grass, too, and sometimes they are made 
of bamboo. There is no window glass. Some- 
times the window openings are covered with 
half transparent oyster shells arranged so that 
they may be pushed back and let in the air. 
Sometimes they have a covering of the nipa 
grass which may be raised like a curtain. 

Under the house the owner keeps his 
chickens and any other animals he may have, 
and the houses have need to be airy to get rid 
of the smells. But there is one thing that 
little girls who hate to sweep would like. Such 
houses as this do not need to be swept. The 
floors are made of a network of bamboo and 
the meshes are coarse enough so that the dirt 
falls down between them. 

Of course these are native houses. You find 
them in the country rather than in the cities. 
There are many American houses and_ the 
= buildings are, some of them, very 

ne. 

There are other dwelling places even queerer 
than these bamboo houses on stilts. Some of 
them are built in the tops of trees and reached 
by ladders twenty or thirty feet high. An- 
other strange shelter they make is a sort of 
hut of palm leaves held up with poles. Some 
of the palm leaves are ten feet long, and only 
one of these will make a fair shelter. 

The next picture was labeled ‘*Rapid 
Transit in the Philippines.’* Carl wiated 
up his forehead trying to make out what it 
meant. 

**What is that animal hauling that funny 





Carabao Cart 


a 
4 





Philippine Children 


sledge ?’’ he said. *'I never saw such a crea- 
ture. Look at its great horns. How they 
spread out! It seems as if each one must be 
most a yard long. What is it?” 

**It is a carabao or water buffalo,’ answered 
Mabel, reading the description. “It is used 
more than any other beast in the Philippines, 
and its speed isa mile an hour. That isn’t 
very rapid transit, Carl. I would rather walk 
than ride behind him.” 

**T wouldn’t,”’ said Carl. ‘I think it would 
be fun to ride on that thing, no matter if I 
never got to the’ place I started for. Look! 
It’s a sort of sledge with bent poles for runners. 
What a queer affair to ride on! And the 
driver sits on the beast’s back. What does he 
guide him with? Oh, I see, that single line 
that is fastened to his nose. How do you sup- 
pose he does it ?”” 

They found many pictures of the carabao, 
for he is the common Philippine beast of 
burden, and as ‘useful to the AF nos as the 
horse and freight train both together are with 
us. They saw him drawing the clumsy two- 
wheeled carts, piled high with bags and boxes 
for freight or city delivery. They saw him 
plowing rice in three feet of water and har- 
rowing it with the queer native harrow. They 
saw him hauling logs, sometimes alone and 
sometimes in companies, each one hitched to 
the log and pulling with his driver on his 
back. They saw him plunged in the mud to 
his nose and enjoying himself hugely. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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A Study of North America II. 


Climate: Heat. 
Lesson Units. 


1. North America lies in three zones. It 


hasa torrid south, an arctic north, and a 
temperate middle region. 2. East of the 
Rocky Mountains the temperature is governed 
by cyclones. 3, The Pacific Coast has very 
mld temperatures, because of the prevailing 
sea-winds. 

1. North America lies in three zones. It has 
a torrid south, an arctic north, and a temperate 
middle region. 

TEACHER’S READING: 

Redway’s Advanced geography, 24-5. 

Frye’s Advanced geography, 27-9. 

Tarr & McMurry, Introductory geography, 120-3. 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 37. 

Adams’ Commercial geography, 4-9. 

Davis, 52-4. 

Gilbert & Brigham, 25-6, 240-4. 

Channing (Students’ history United States), 3-7. 

Dodge, 180-4. 

Begin with a review lesson on zones, using 
the text-book hemispherical map, and if pro- 
curable, a globe also. Review the names of 
the zones and the circles bounding them. 

Elicit that climate is warmest about the 
equator and colder toward the poles. Have 
pupils describe each zone as to its climate. 

darn to the text-book map of North Amer- 
ica and have the class determine what ° 
zones traverse this continent, and in 
which zone the greatest portion lies. 
Have individual pupils indicate, on 
the blackboard map the area traversed 
by each zene. ‘ 

Elicit that the climate of North 
America is very warm in the south, 
very cold in the north, and temperate 
in the middle regions. Using the po- 
litical map, let pupils say what coun- 
tries lie in each of these climatic re- 
gions. Let pupils determine, approxi- 
mately, their own latitude, from the 
map. 

Written Work. 

1. Name the zones of the earth, and 
describe the climate of each. 

2, Tell what zones traverse North 
America, and in which zone most of 
this continent lies. 

3. Tell which countries in North 
America are warm, which are cold, and which 
are temperate. 

4. Tell the latitude of your own home. 


2. East of the Rockies the temperature is 
governed by cyclones. 


TEACHER’S READING: 
Redway’s Advanced geography, 26, 54. 
Frye’s Advanced geography, 74. 
Tarr & McMurry, 52-6. 
Adams’ Commercial geograpliy, 
Davis, 31-4, 48-52. 
Dryer, 312-26, 335-47. 
Gilbert & Brigham, 258-9, 270-2. 
Shaler, Aspects, 226-56. 


49-51. 


For this lesson draw Fig. 4 on the board, 
‘ell the class a- little about cyclones: Not 
necessarily violent storms,- as generally 
thought; great whirls of air, sometimes a 
thodsard miles across; always whirl in the 
same direction (in our hemisphere, a direction 
opposite to that taken by the hands of the 
ok, 

We feel the cycloae in motion and call it 
wind. Since it is a great whirl of air its dif- 
ferent quarters wil be blowing in different 
directions. Note (in the diagram) that a 
town in one part of the cyclone may be having 
a northwest wind while another in an opposite 
will have a southeast wind; but both of these 


By Walter J. Kenyon 


winds will be part of the same cyclone. The 
motion is most violent near the center of the 
cyclone, and soft and zephyrlike toward the 
outer limits. At the center there is no wind 
at all. 

In the diagram, what kind of a wind is 
blowing in Chicago? (A northeast wind.) In 
New York? (A southeast wind.) In Nor- 
folk? (A southwest wind.) In Chattanooga? 
(A northwest wind. ) 

Elicit that the wind will acquire the tem- 
peratures of the get through which it 
passes. Therefore (in the diagram) Chatta- 
nooga is receiving a cold wind because it is 
from the northwest. At the same moment 
New York is receiving a warm wind; it is from 
the southeast, from the warm ocean and the 
Gulf Stream. 

Go one step further now, and describe how 
the cyclone, instead of remaining in the same 
region, moves ene as it rotates. Thus the 
same city will, on different days, find itself in 
different quarters of the storm, and the winds 
will veer accordingly. The same cyclone 
which gives New York a southeast wind, with 
warm, rainy weather, ona Tuesday, may by 
Thursday give ita northwest wind and cool 
and clear weather. 

The cyclone always moves across the coun- 








Fig. 4. A Cyclonic storm in the East 
The real cyclone is not circular in area, as here shown, but elliptical and irregular. 
This circular representation is true in principle, however, and is more easily com- 
prehended by the pupil.) 


try in a general easterly direction. Some- 
times it varies, and moves southeast or 
northeast, but it cannot move west. This is 
because it is traveling in the great easterly 
progress of the return trades, which blow 
across the United States forever from west to 
east. Read about the return trades, or ** west- 
erlies:?? Redway -Adv., p. 26; Davis, 31-2; 
Tarr & McM., Sec. Bk., 50-1; Gilbert & 
Brigham, 58. 

The “‘cold waves”? and *“‘warm waves’’ an- 
nounced by the Weather Bureau are different 
portions of the cyclone as it moves over the 
country. 

Written Work. 

1. Tell about ** prevailing westerlies.”’ 

2. Tell about the two motions of a cyclone. 

3. Can you tell why the eastern half of a 


° 


cyclone is warm and the western half cold? 


$. The Pacific Coast has very mild tempera- 
tures because of the prevailing sea-winds, 


TEACHER’S READING: 


Redway’s Advanced geography, 24-6, 46. 

Frye’s Advanced geography, 74. 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 42-51. 

Tarr & McMurry, California Supplement, 15-18. 
California state introductory wcography, 262-3. 
Adams, 7-9 

Davis, 36-7. 


Drycr, 306-7. 332-47 


countries will greatly extenc 


Gilbert & Brigham, 244-5. 
Dodge, 185-8. 
Scribners’, Vol. 31 (1902), 689 et seq. {‘The Gulf 


Stream myth’’). 


The prevailing wind on our Pacific Coast is 
from the west (the ** prevailing westerlies’’ or 
anti-trades). It comes forever from the Paci- 
fic Ocean and passes east, or slightly northeast, 
over the United States and Southern Canada. 
It brings with it the temperatures of the ocean, 
which are warmer in winter and cooler in 
summer than those of the land. The water 
of the ocean heats more slowly and cools more 
slowly than the soil and rock of which the 
land is made. For example, if a fire be made 
in the stove and a kettle of water placed upon 
it, the stove will become quite hot before the 
water becomes even tepid. Later on, after 
the water has boiled and the fire died out, the 
stove will grow stone-cold while the water is 
yet warm. In the same way, the ocean, keep- 
ing a more uniform temperature throughout 
the year, becomes a source of warmth in win- 
ter and of coolness in summer for those for- 
tunate lands, such as Norway and our own 
Pacific shores, as far north as southern Alaska. 

Elicit that in San Francisco, the coldest 
weather is measured by only the lightest kind 
of frost, with no ice or snow; while the same 
latitude east of the mountains has 
skating and sleighing in winter. 

Written Work. 

1. Describe the experiment with the 
kettle and the stove. 

2. Explain the mild climate of the 
Pacific Coast. 

Text-book Review. 

The pertaining material in the text- 
book is now to be used as a summary 
and review. 5 

Redway’s Advanced geography, 24-6, 46, 


Frye’s Advanced geography, 27-9, 74. 
Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 37, 
42-56. 
Tarr & McMurry, 
raphy, 120-3. 
(To be Continued) 


Introductory geog- 


The Use of Pictures in Teach- 
ing Geography 
By John A. Wood 


Collections of pictures for illuminating 
maps to show distribution of men, character- 
istic animals, plants, natural products and _in- 
dustries make valuable aids in commercial 
geography. Collection sshowing the naturalen- 
vironments, social customs, deme riq cos- 
tumes, occupations, etc., of people in different 

Fine child’s inter- 
est in, and knowledge of geography. 

Classifying pictures by placing them in 
large envelopes which are clearly labeled and 
placed according to general index makes the 
material most available for the individual col- 
lector and leaves the pictures free for any 
special arrangement in line of the topic under 
discussion in the various subjects of school 
instruction. 

Fine selections for geographical aids may 
be made from reproductions of the Perry com- 
a list. The Saturday and Sunday city 
dailies give many illustrated articles that 
” rly belong to the geographical scrap- 
0k and picture collections.x—New York 
Teachers Monographs. 





Wisdom is oft concealed in mean attire. — 
Yonge. 
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Nature Study Lessons. The Elephant 








Head of African Elephant 


Blackboard Outline. 


1. Classification: 

Class, Mammalia. , 

Order, Proboscidea, (Greek, pro, before, 
and bosko, to feed), a trunk feeder. 

Genus, Elephas, (Latin), an elephant. 

Species, Indicus, (Latin), Indian. 

ze: Where Found: 

In Asia and Africa. 

In dense forests and on rich, grassy plains 
in those countries. 

Asiatic elephant found in India, Sumatra, 
and Cegles. 

African elephant larger; valuable; but 
hunted so much that it is in danger of 
becoming extinct. 

3. Description: 

Largest animal in the world, eight to four- 
teen feet in height. Ten to fifteen feet in 
length. 

Often weighs four tons. 

Lives over a hundred years, sometimes. 

Color, usually gray; ‘white elephants,’ of a 
dull cream color. 

Skin, very thick. 

Trunk, five feet long, carries food and drink 
to its mouth; can be easily coiled. 

Finger at end of trunk very sensitive. 

Tusks six feet long; used to plow up roots 
and for defense. 

4. Characteristics: 

Sociable animal; lives in herds. 

Gentle, affectionate disposition. 

Sagacious; wonderful memory. 

Fond of swimming and bathing. 

Strong; a good worker. 

5, Adaptation to its surroundings: 

Though so large, can hide itself well in the 
jungles. 

Hunters find it hard to see it among the 
trees. 

Trunk as wonderful and as adapted to its 
owner as is the camel’s stomach to the 

“ship of the Desert.”’ 
6. Food: 

Grass, leaves, roots, and young shrubs. 

Elephants are large eaters. 

Are fond of sweet things. 

7. Use to man: 

So strong that it can do the work of six 
horses. 

Is used for plowing and lifting heavy 
weights. 

Used in India as a beast of burden. 
able for the ivory from its tusks. 


Valu- 


Where Found. 


The elephant found in Asia is very gentle 
and is a great worker. The African elephant 


By Katharine Wentworth Rothsay 


is larger, darker, and not so gentle. Both 
male and female elephants in Africa have 
tusks. The mammoth elephant, now extinct, 
lived in northern Asia, and we still find its 
ivory treasures, 

Description. 


Nine out of ten children, if asked to 
name their favorite of the menagerie, 
would say, **The Elephant.”? And that gentle 
giant certainly deserves his popularity, for he 
is a willing and useful worker, easily tamed, 
and very intelligent. 

Elephants are usually from ten to twelve feet 
high, and often weigh seven or eight thousand 
pounds. They are very Sionp-lived as a rule, 
sometimes living to be over a hundred years 
old. Their color is usually a lead gray. You 
have read of the ‘‘white elephant’’ but it is 
not a pure white. It is a dull cream color. 

The white elephant, in some places, is con- 
sidered sacred aan is used by the temple priests. 
Often it was kept for royal use, also. You 
have read in old Roman stories of the stately 
processions of elephants in the captive trains, 
after the wars. 

The elephant’s skin is very thick; so he is 
classed with the pachyderms, or thick-skinned 
animals. His iusks are so long and heavy 
that his head has to be very large in order to 
support them, but his neck is so short that he 
cannot bring his mouth to the ground. He is 
therefore supplied with a wonderful and useful 
trunk, which is really an extension of the 
upper. lip and nose. It is sometimes five feet 
in length. It is used to carry food and drink 
to the mouth. It is a double tube, composed 
of about forty thousand muscles, and can be 
twisted and coiled with the greatest ease. It 
serves as nose, lip, finger and hand. It has a 
**finger,’’ or projection at the end, which is 
such a delicate and sensitive organ that the 
elephant can use it to pick — the smallest 
objects as easily as you cou d pick them up 
with your fingers. 

The elephant can blow a blast with his 
trunk—a heh sound like a trumpet. This is 
why the name *‘trunk’’ was given—from the 
French trompe, a trumpet, (corrupted into 
**trunk’’). The elephant understands ice valu- 
able his trunk is, and so he lifts it up out of 
harm’s way, when he is in danger. 

What great, flat, flapping ears he has, and 
what small eyes! But he hears well, and his 
wonderful trunk makes wp for his poor sight; 
for it is a useful nose, and his sense of smeli is 
keen. 

You can only see the nails on his feet, for 
the five toes on each forefoot are united by the 
skin. 

He has no incisors in his lower jaw, and the 
tusks take that place in the upper jaw. The 
tusks are often more than six feet long, and are 
changed but once in his life. The first or milk 
tusks are only a few inches long, and soon drop 
out; the second last his lifetime. The tusks 
often weigh two hundred pounds. 





Characteristics. 


Elephants live in herds in the dense forest 
jungles or on rich plains. In ** Animals from 
Life,”’ there is a photograph of elephants in a 
tropical forest. Look at it closely or you can 
not tell where the elephants are. You at first 
suppose that the legs of two of them are palm- 
tree trunks. You see how perfectly adapted 
to its environment the huge elephant is, after 
all; and hunters say that within thirty yards 





Head ot Asiatic Elephant 


of a herd, even, it is hard to make out the 
forms of the elephants. 

They are fond of swimming and _ bathing. 
Keepers give them baths regularly in the 
menageries, scrubbing them with soap. You 
will find many comical stories of such baths, 
for the — has a sense of humor, and 
loves to play mischievous tricks on his keeper. 
Sometimes he will not come out of the water 
when his bath-time is over, and as he is so big 
and heavy, the attendant has hard work coax- 
ing him out. Once a Chinaman, who was 
watching, said to the keeper, “If no can 
pushee, no pullee, then try plenty stickee.”’ 
And that is all that will drive the big bather 
out of the water; so the keeper pokes at him 
with broom-sticks. 

At the Zoo the elephant is fed on hay, straw, 
barley, meal, bran and potatoes. When in his 
native haunts he lives on green things. 


Use to Man. 


In India, the elephant is used as a beast of 
burden. The ‘*mahout,”’ or driver, sits on its 
neck and guides it with an iron fork,—right, 
left, faster or slower. In ‘‘Animals from 
Life,” you see a big Burmese elephant at work 
piling great logs. The mahout sits on his 
neck, See how the elephant puts his tusks un- 
der the logs to lift them. He is almost human 
in his intelligence and energy, and is there- 
fore a valuable worker. For hunting, a car or 
**howdah,”’ which holds three or four people, 
is strapped on its back. 

The ivory of the elephant’s tusks is veluable, 
and is used for ornaments, knife handles, and 
many other purposes. 

An elephant in a menagerie, too, is a great 
source of profit to his owner. One big ele- 
yhant in the London Zoo brought in from 

2,500, to $3,600 a year to his owners. A 
ride on his back cost four cents, and there were 
from sixty to ninety thousand riders a year, 
for it seemed as if the ambition of every little 
boy or girl in London was to have a ride on 
big **Jung Perchard’s’’ back. 


Notrs: Read Mary Howitt’s poem on ‘The Fos- 
sil Elephant.’’ 

Read Kipling’s story of Hathi, the kind-hearted 
elephant, in ‘‘ How Fear Came.’’ 

Collect reproduction stories showing the sagacity 
of the elephant, instances of his wonderful memory, 
his fondness for children, etc. y 





You find yourself refreshed by the presence 
of cheerful people; why not make earnest effort 
to confer that pleasure on others? You will 
find half the battle is gained if you never al- 
low yourself to say anything gloomy.—Lydia 
Maria Child. ‘ 
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September Corresponaence of ‘Two 
Rural Teachers 


District Number Eight, Town of Weft, 
Edgewood Farm, South Bedroom, 
Drislane Woods for Distant View, 
Wednesday Evening, 8 p. m., 


First Week of September. 


Dear Comrade in Rural Teaching, — 

You sce I am remembering our agreement to 
write the results of our schoolroom experiments 
to each other. As your labors in District 
Number Six do not begin until next week, I 
am hastening to tell you of the delightful time 
I had on my opening morn when I endeavored 
to glean the statistics necessary for my 
register. 

i had hektographed (my “‘dripping pan” 
copying machine works capitally) many copies 
of Helen Hunt Jackson’s poem ‘September ;”’ 
and for a portion of the ‘opening exercises”” 
we ‘*talked”’ of **the asters by the Brookside,” 
and **the grapes’ sweet odors,”’ and how **the 
sedges flaunt their harvest,’’ and of the ‘hidden 
silk’? **spun”’ by the **milkweed,”’ and of the 
dance of the butterflies over the dusty highway 
in the middle of the day. 

You see, we could talk as long and as much 
as we pleased because District Number Eight 
is very short of pupils, and I had but ten 
wesent the first day, with the addition of two 
little Italians today. It’s so restful to have 
time to do things. One girl is going to show 
me gentians. They grow in her father’s fields. 
I have never seen a fringed gentian; so I am 
awaiting a treat. It oa often been a source 
of sorrow to myself and the pupils with whom 
I have studied this poem that we could not see 
‘the gentian’s bluest fringes’ **curling in the 
sun.’’ Rejoice with me Sania one of my 
heart’s desires is coming my way. 

We read the poem in concert. Volunteers 
read it ramus reading). We gave special 
attention to the last stanza, triyng to commit 
it to memory, succeeding pretty well. Of 
course somebody wanted to know the meaning 
of the “‘H. H.”’ at the poem’s close. I had 
wanted somebody to want to. It was a mite 
of a lad, homely, dirty, queer, who asked the 

. . bd . S.. . 
meaning of those initials. Moreover, it was 
his first day at school. Now I had planned 
for somebody quite different to ask about **H. 
H.” and for a moment I was puzzled. 

**What’s your name?”’ asked I. Fate 
on my side, 

**Billy Bedford,”’ said he, and moved his 
dirty thumb to another spot on my clean 
hektographed copy. 

Wasn’t that delightful ?—the Billy Bedford 
art, I mean. I lost no time in putting ** Billy 


ee 


was 


3edford’’ on the board in clean. white chalk. 
I told Billy that that writing was his name, 
and that some day he would be able to write it 
better than I had done, 





**But, Billy,’ I farther explained, *‘some 
day, you may be in a hurry, and writing your 
name for somebody who knows it at well, 
and will not have to see the whole of it to 
know you, so you might put only this part of 
your name on the paper *» and I underscored 
the **B”’ and **B.’ 

Then I erased the ‘‘illy’’ and ‘‘edford.” I 
wrote the “*B. B.’’ several times for Billy’s 
edification before I tried to make clear to his 
childish understanding that **H. H.”’ was the 
‘**hurry’’ way in which the lovely lady who 
had writen the sweet thoughts about September 
liked to put down her name. 

**They’re H’s,’’ said Billy. Evidently 
someone had taught him his alphabet. 

**Yes,”’ said I, *‘and here, on this clean 
ee of paper, you shall make a great many 

*s while I talk to the larger boys and girls.” 

I made an H in the straightest, ata 


possible way on the board and set Billy to 
work with some encouraging words. Then I 


wrote the name Helen Hunt Jackson on the 
board, and the other nine and I reviewed her 
life (just a wee bit of it) and when I was 
through with explanations every one of them 
could tell me why she called herself **H. H.”’, 
and the smallest ones present, omitting Billy, 
knew the meaning of the term initials, and 
could write their own, puttingperiods after them. 

Then I told them of the Sak **Ramona,”’ 
written by this - gifted woman, and promised 
them a treat for geography time. I said to them. 

‘Everybody shall study the geography of 
California today and tomorrow, w se you 
are in a large or small geography book, and 
I shall tell you about Helen Mant Jackson’s 
book during class time.’’ (I can take just as 
long as I please for classes, you know, with a 
dozen pupils). 

Now I passed out sheets of paper to all, and 
gave ‘Billy, who was growing restless, some 
new occupation. With scissors I cut one copy 
of the poem into ten pieces, and passed the 
pieces around. Then, while all were busy 
copying H. H.’s poem, putting her initials at 
the close, and their own in the upper right 
hand corner of the paper, I called them for 
registration. I called for the one who had 
the extra piece that told about the golden- 
rod, and then for the one having the piece 
about the trees in apple orchards. So I went 
on until all were registered. I had promised 
a surprise if one should copy without a mis- 
take the whole poem during the time I was 
thus employed. One large boy did it. He 
had his reward. I hung the first picture in 
the schoolroom. It was a little picture of a 
merry group of children that I had fixed in 
the passe partout way. Then I promised 
something more. I said that I knew how to 
sing these words about September to some 
pretty music (I have the poem set to music in 
a teacher’s magazine) and that when six pupils 
could recite all the stanzas without being 
a I would teach them how to sing it. 
‘our can do it now. 





EMBER PLANS 
LL GRADES 


There’s a ledge above my blackboard, and 
there we place the fruit from the apple or- 
chards, and the pods of the milkweed, and 
there is a convenient crack where we can stick 
the golden-rod stems and the asters (taking 
the dried flowers away each morning). So we 
have the poem pictured before us all day long, 
and the artists draw them. They give us 
material for color lessons, too, and the type 
forms are there, also, the sphere in the app e 
and grape, ellipsoid in the milkweed pods and 
ears of corn. 

We all go down by a little brook near the 
school grounds to lunch at noon time; and if 
.Billy were clean and the Italians could speak 
English, I'd have a little Paradise. 

Will write another letter when I feel less 
sleepy. 

With best wishes for your beginning in 
District Number Six next week, 

Your schoolmarmy friend, 
Crover Carnston. 


Elmore’s Corners, Mrs. Kent’s Sitting-room, 


4th Thursday of September. 
Dear Clover (In Clover),— 


If only a dirty Billy and two Italians 
separate you from Paradise, you are surely in 
clover; and from your Eden send a drop of 
pity to me. Forty to register the first day, 
ten since. What.will the winter bring forth? 

I’ve a plan, though, that will bring a cyclone 
to the dwellers in the school district surround- 
ing Elmore’s Corners. My after school plans 
for the next day’s work have made letter- 
writing an impossibility; but things are run- 
ning smoothly now, that is, as smoothly as 
things can run when fifty children are hard to 
discipline, and most of them are dummies. 

I tried your **September”’ plan with some 
variations of my own. I had to cut up several 
poems to make my slips go round. I called 
them in groups, the golden-rod group, the 
milkweed group, the grape group, the butterfly 
group, and became sepa with them by 
groups. Then I’ve named my grades in that 
way too, and the aster class and the apple- 
orchard class, the brown corn class, recite day 
by day. We'll change our names in October. 

I wanted a lot of things, such as plates for 
fruit, baskets for the same, vases for flowers, 
dishes and cans for nature work and other 
things stiff paper and plain cards and boxes 
for busy work. I’m getting them all. How? 
By advertising. We’re writing advertisements 
continually. It’s fine language work for all 
grades. 

I wrote the first advertisement, the one for 
plates for the fruit, and the children copied it 
and took the copies home. The plates came 
thick and fast. Then I told them to write the 
**Wanted”’ for vases (plain white or glass 
vases, no colored ones accepted). When I 
received a perfect one (it took several days to 
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SEPTEMBER NUMBER DRAWING CARDS 


Notre: These cards may be given to the children to copy and to use for subjects for number stories or the teacher may « 


the blackboard to use in connection with primary reading 


opy them on 


and number lessons. 
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ated and copied, and no vase was accepted, 
even if brought, until we had a perfect ‘ae. 
tisement. hen we wrote notes of thanks to 
the donors, letting only those who wrote polite, 
prettily-worded, correct notes mail them. 

Did you know that the eraser end of a penny 
lead pencil makes a good rubber pen, an that 
the ‘ks of the “‘berry cards’ left by the 
commission men amon e farmers make ex- 
cellent word and rt and phonic cards for 
drill work. ‘These cards came in answer to 
**Want Ads.’’ too. I also use them for a busy 
work of my own. 

With my home-made gum tragacinth paste 
(a. few drops of perfume keeps it sweet for 
weeks) we are pasting seeds-on these cards in 
pretty patterns, original with the children, and 
all the artistic ones are used for decorations. 
We use apple seeds, melon seeds, corn. Then 
we’re stringing seeds on linen thread (thread 
came by ‘“‘Want Ads.”?) That’s number 
work and multiplication tables. We save the 
neat, well-made seed chain for decorations. 
We soak the corn, little by little, as we require 
it. Some that were left too many days 
sprouted. There is a variety of color lessons 
in the corn.. We get the spectrum from the 
fruits and vegetables, if we a sharp eyes. 

You know what a nuisance the bringing of 
flowers becomes. Well, I’ve taught them to 
‘leave some for the pixies,”’ etc. One or two 
sprays form each child simplifies matters. 
They are put into the baskets according to 
color (we mix the purple asters with the ive 
golden-rod, though). When school is called, 
some large girl, not busy, takes the baskets 
outside ad arranges the flowers in vases ac- 
cording to color. We have our yellow vase, 
and our red vase and our orange vase (nastur- 
tiums). We have enough vases now so that 
only one variety of flowers, or flowers of one 
color, as the case may be, need be mingled in 
a bouquet. 

Our drawing lessons now are the leaves. 
We’re learning all the leaves of the summer 
flowers, and the garden vegetables. We are 
going to know them so we’ll never forget them, 
and be able to tell all fruits, flowers and vege- 
tables by their leaves. How quickly the chil- 
dren catch the hard names of the parts of a 
leaf and the leaf shapes! We’ll continue this 
study when the October colorings come, recog- 
nizing our old friends in their new dresses. 
Did you know it was a restful occupation for 
tired little folks to “pin”? leaves together into 
wreathes and chains and festoons by using the 
' stems for pins? We have leaf baskets as well 
as flower baskets, and restless children never 
tire of sorting the kinds. 

Now what do you suppose we are advertising 
for? <A well, a fine artesian well! We want 
a well of water on the school grounds because 
water has to be brought from such a distance 
if the children get it, our nearest neighbor 
refusing to permit the children to enter his 
yard because of some destructions to his prop- 
erty made by unruly children when a poor 
disciplinarian had charge of the school. I’m 
permitted to carry it from his well! Imagine 
my lugging a water pail across a strip of 
country road two or three times a day to save 
some urchins nearly a half-mile walk. But 
then I might not be so accommodating if the 
nearer well did not furnish the better water. 
I'm agitating the well subject wherever I go, 
at school, at home, abroad, and, as Mrs. 
Jennings of my home town says, **and else- 
where.”” 

Then I want two summer houses, one for the 
girls and one for the boys, and we are collect- 
ing our pennies and saving them for this pur- 
pose. - The boys are ahead. ‘This comes under 
the head of patriotism in connection with talks 
in history and little lessons in civics, Our 


t it), I allowed that perfect one to be circu- 


school and its surroundings have become our 


state. We’re improving our yard as only. 


patriots can. 

Next Tuesday we’ll give our October rece 
tion, to be followed by one each month. 
*Twill be in the evening, and we’]l have lemon- 
ade and cake (some mothers are my friends, 
you see). We'll show off our seed chains and 
other decorations by lantern light, we’ll have 
a good sociable time on the school grounds 
by lantern light, and we’ll recite a little and 
sing a little and have three drills. Ata Sun- 
day school entertainment on last Children’s 
Day, I saw a pretty exercise with flower dumb 
bells, double-ended bunches of flowers ar- 
ranged on sticks. We'll have a golden-rod 
drill by four boys, an aster drill by six girls, 
and a drill in which aster and ehienwed are 
mixed in the bouquets that form the dumb 
bells, and in which both boys and girl take 
part. The accompaniment will be by a poor 
musician on a squaky old organ, but the chil- 
dren think it fine, and so do I, and so will 
their parents. I have it in the evening so the 
fathers will have to come to escort the mothers 
and children; for I must talk ‘‘well’’ and 
**summer houses.”” Perhaps you think it 
might better be a musical instrument. 

Yours, envying your small number of 
pupils, 

Myret MILter. 





Reproduction Stories 


By Harriet G. Brown 
Frisky. 

September was a busy month for Frisky. 
He was a little striped gopher that lived out 
on one of the big Western lains. Frisky 
knew that the winter would be long and cold. 
He did not want to be hungry. So he had 
dug little holes for store-houses near the big 
wd where he slept. ‘Now he was busy filling 
these ‘* pantries’’ with grain, seeds and some- 
times nice little roots. 


Plucky. 


Plucky was a saucy little English sparrow. 
He loved to fight and, as he always got the 
best of it, the other sparrows learned to leave 
him alone. One day the cat crept up close to 
Plucky. But Plucky saw the cat just in time. 
He flew straight at Kitty’s eyes. Kitty was 
frightened. She did not want her eyes pecked 
out so she turned and ran. After that when- 
ever Plucky saw the cat in the yard he would 
chase her. 


Coonie. 


Coonie is a little pet raccoon. She lives in 
the South. She has a little yard of her own. 
If she were allowed to go free there would not 
be any chickens left} on the place. Coonie 
would catch and eat them. In os yard is a 
little tree and tied to one of the branches is a 

iece of bright tin. Coonie loves to play with 
this. When the moonlight shines on it she will 
sit near and keep it whirling and swaying for 
a long time. 


The Wonderful Secret. 


Long ago a little prince was very unhappy. 
He had a whole room full of beautiful toys. 
He could ride on a dear little pony. But the 
little prince frowned and was tired and cross. 
The king offered a big sum of money to any- 
one who would make the boy happy. At last 
a wise man gave the king a piece of paper and 
said that on it was written the secret of hap- 
piness. He wanted the little prince to go into 
a room all alone and think about the secret. 









That is what the — told the prince, ** Every 
oO 


day that you a kinditess you will be 


happy.’ 
ey prince tried this and found it was true. 


Under the Chinquapin Tree. 


Sally and Bruce were playing under a chin- 
quapin tree down in old Virginia. The ground 
was covered with burrs and nuts. The burrs 
looked like chestnut burrs. The nuts are not 
flat like the chestnuts. They are little brown 
cones. Sally was gathering some nuts to string 
for bracelets. She wanted to send them to her 
cousin in Maine. Bruce was gathering his 
nuts for a little lame boy. The nuts were 
sweet and nice toeat. Sally and Bruce sang 
as they worked. Their baskets grew fuller 
and fuller as they picked up the pretty. brown 
nuts. Bruce smiled as he thought how pleased 
the little lame boy would be with the chin- 

uapins. The sun shone and the birds sang. 
lly and Bruce were happy for they had 
learned the ‘*Wonderful ret’” from their 
mother and loved to do something for others. 


Faithful Beal. 


Beal was a little gray terrier. He limped 
along on three legs, for Beal had been wounded 
in battle. Beal’s master was a soldier. One 
day, when fighting, he was struck in the chest 
by a ball, and lay on the ground for six hours 
after the battle was over. There were onl 
the dead soldiers and little Beal near his 
master. The night grew dark and cold. He 
grew weaker and gave up all hope of seeing 
another day. But Beal had not deserted him. 
He had only gone for help. He carried his 
master’s cap in his mouth for miles until he 
reached a wayside inn. The men saw the rest- 
less little dog still carrying the cap. They 
followed him and saved his master. Beal had 
been hit in the leg by a bullet during the bat- 
tle. and was always “het after that. 


The Oyster. 


When tne eggs of the oyster are thrown out 
into the water, there are so many of them that 
they look like a milky cloud. Each baby 
oyster is about as large as the head of a pin; 
but it has its own tiny shell. It swims about 
easily. By and by these babies grow tired of 
swimming, and fasten themselves to a rock or 
to some other safe thing. The floor of the 
shell is the oyster’s cradle, and he lies quietly 
in it all his life. If you count the rid son 
the roof of his house you can ‘tell how old he 
is, for you will find a ridge for every year. 


His Mother’s Picture. 


When Victoria was queen Prince Edward 
was one day driving alone in a dog-cart along 
a country road. He met an old woman carry- 
ing a heavy basket. The prince offered her a 
ride and the old woman gladly accepted his 
offer. ‘‘What have you in your ket ?”’ 
asked the prince. ‘'Eggs,’’? answered the 
woman. ‘‘I’m fond of fresh eggs and if you 
will let me take the lot I will give you my 
mother’s picture,’? said the prince. “*What 
good would your mother’s picture do me ?”’ 
the old woman asked. The prince laughed 
and as he hepled her get out he handed the 
astonished old woman a golden sovereign, 
stamped with Queen Victoria’s likeness. 


A Wonderful River. 


Just over the border line from France, the 
river Lys at Courtrai, Belgium, possesses prop- 
erties that puzzle some of Europe’s greatest 
chemists. it is only for a distance of about 
two miles that this river has these properties. 
Scientists can find no mineral there or any- 
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thing to account for these qualities of the 
water. But flax that is settled or submerged 
there gains a fineness, strength and color that 
cannot be obtained anywhere else. It is this 
that makes the flax of Courtrai the best in the 
world. 


Polly. 


Polly is an English parrot. Sometimes she 
will cry and “4 and if anyone says, ** Poor 
Polly, what is the matter ?”’ i says, **So bad, 
so bad; got such acold.’’ After a while she 
stops crying and says, ** Better now.’’ She can 
mew like a cat, bark like a dog, and cluck 
like a hen. She likes to call the dogs and 
make them think that master wants them. 
When the dogs find out that itis only Polly, 
they took ashamed and slink away. But 
another day Polly fools them again, much to 
her delight. 


The Fishing Frog. 


The Fishing Frog is a queer fish with a large 
head, He seems to be mostly mouth. On his 
head are two slender filaments. One has some- 
thin resembling a worm at the end. The 
Angler, er Fishing Frog crouches close to the 
bottom of the sea and by his fins stirs up the 
sand and mud. This helps to hide him fies 
the fishes. The little fishes, seeing the fila- 
ments, take them for worms and as they swim 
toward them, the Angler swallows the fish. 
He is a hungry old fellow, and can swallow 
quite good-sized fish. His fishing filament 
looks like a small fish line with a worm on the 


end for bait. 
The Legend of the Locusts. 


Once, long ago, an old legend tells us, 
Cicada was frying fritters on her little stove 















~~ 


JIshall uct tv « catirfudlar. 


under the trees. The sizzling noise and the 
tempting odor drew all the wood folk near. 
Each begged Cicada for one of her nice frit- 
ters. Selfish Cicada only frowned and said 
crossly, **Go away. Cook your own fritters.’’ 
At last, a hungry fairy, disguised as a r 
old man, asked for food. Cicada dicie ties 
away. She would not even let him rest under 
her tree. So the angry fairy waved her wand 
and changed Cicada to a locust, and in Aug- 
ust and September you can hear a sizzling 
sound as if the locusts were frying fritters in 
the trees. 





How Linnaeus was Named 


The great botanist was named for the lin- 
den tree. 

His father was a peasant, and had only a 
Christian name, as Bvedish peasants then had 
no “last names.’” As the years went by the 
peasant improved his condition and at last 
rose to be the pastor of the little village in 
which he lived. Then, according to the Swed- 
ish custom, he took a surname. 

He was somewhat of a botanist himself; and 
near his home stood a beautiful linden tree. 
So he chose for his name Linne, the Swedish 
for Linden. Nils Linne, or Nicholas Linden, 
was then his name. 

By and by his son Carl became Professor of 
Botany at the University of Upsula. Then 
his name was Latinized to ‘* Linnaeus.”’ 

When the King of Spain made him a noble, 
he was Count Von Linne, (‘‘Count of the Lin- 
den Tree.”’’) 





All true work is sacred; in all true work, 
were it but true hand-labor, there is something 
of divineness.—Carlyle. 


ur Awad. 


Good Night’s Sleep 


No Medicine so Beneficial to Brain and Nerves. 





Lying awake nights makes it hard to keep 


awake and do things in day time. To take 
‘‘tonics and stimulants’ under such circum- 


stances is like setting the house on fire to see | 


if you can put it out. 

he right kind of food promotes refreshin 
sleep at night and a wide awake individual 
during the lay. 

A lady changed from her old way of eating 
to Grape-Nuts,and says: 

**For about three years I had been a great 
sufferer from indigestion. After trying several 
kinds of medicine, the docter would ask me to 
drop off potatoes, then meat, and so on, but in 
a few days that craving, knawing feeling then 
would start up, and I would vomit everything 
I ate and drank. 

When I started on Grape-Nuts, vomiting 
stopped, and the bloating feeling which was so 
distressing disappeared entirely. 

**My mother was very wa bothered with 
diarrhea before commencing the Grape-Nuts, 
because her stomach was so weak she could not 
digest her food. Since using Grape-Nuts she is 
an and says she don’t think she could live 
without it. 

**It is a great brain restorer and nerve build- 
er,for I can sleep as sound and undisturbed 
after a supper of Grape-Nuts as in the old 
days when I could not realize what they meant 
by a “*bad stomach.”’ There is no hs: Sen so 
beneficial to nerves and brain as a good night’s 
sleep,such as you can enjoy after eating Grape- 
Nuts.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek 
Mich. 
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A Note to Normal Instructor Readers. 


You are cordially invited to contribute material suitable 
for this department. Every teacher whose manuscript is ac- 
cepted will receive an order certificate and a catalogue of un- 
usually attractive books suitable for home or school libraries. 
A selection may be made amounting to the value of the man- 
uscript indicated on the order certificate. : 

When preparing manuscript kindly observe the following 

oints. Keep manuscript entirely separate from accompany- 
ing letter. Use paper8'4 inches by5'4 inches. Write plainly 
and concisely on one side only, holding the paper so as to 
make the lines about seven inches long. 

Rewrite your manuscript until you are sure it is written as 
well as you are able to express it and that the spelling, gram- 
mar, and punctuation are correct. Limit each manuscript to 
300 words. Write the number of words your manuscript con- 
tains in the upper right hand corner of the first page and your 
name and address in the upper left hand corner of the same 
page. 

Send manuscript flat without folding. 

Address all communications intended for this department to 
Miss Eleanor Lee, Care of Normal Instructor, 2394 Seventh 


Ave., New York City. 

I contribution, but think it might be named 
**Little Economies.”?” Any way that is 

what I shall talk about. 

Did any.of you teachers ever invest twenty- 
five cents ina roll of common ingrain wall 
paper ? It comes in soft shades of green, red 
and grey. You will find it invaluable for 
mounting pictures, making book covers, Christ- 
mas and Easter gifts, small boxes etc. It takes 
colors very well and can be beautifully decor- 
ated. 

Save all the bits of bright colored paper 
which come your way—draw circles as large 
asa cent then carefully cut them out and 
mount the disks on squares of white bristol 
board to be used in developing numbers below 
ten. ‘ 
Show them to the class and tell them that 
long ago, people wrote “five”? this way 
.. ss et but after a while a certain nation 
wrote it like this—'V’’; then another nation 
wrote "57>, and in order to put it into words 
we write “five.” If you can get an iron 
punch, one that makes holes about one-eighth 
of an inch in diameter, punch out a few smail 
disks and let the make a set of cards 
which will be miniature copies of yours. 

Instead of buying regular kindergarten 
sticks for ‘*busy work,” get a five cent box of 
wooden tooth picks and a package of ** Easter 
Egg Dyes” which will also cost five cents. 
You can color several hundred sticks beautiful 
colors, in a few minutes. 

For paste dishes, ask your friends who use 
fruit cans to save you the worn-out tops. 
Remove the porcelain lining and you have a 
dish that is the right size, is not easily broken 
and is easy to handle, clean and put away. 

For brushes go again to your friends and 
ask those who paint to save you their old 
brushes which are of no use to them, but which 
make splendid paste bushes. 

It is much cheaper to buy drawing paper, 
bristol board, mounting board and folding 
papers at your local printing office, buying a 
quantity at one time and getting it cut as you 
like it, than to order from a catalogue.  Be- 
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most of us too, are paying for our own educa- 
tion. Hoping these hints will help some 
teacher, Very truly yours, 

JessicA Husparp, 


Kalkaska, Mich 
Phonograms. 


We found our work in phonograms seemed 
to lack the interest so essential to success in 
this as in any work, so we set ourself to see if 
we could not so clothe these dry facts as to 
make them glow with life and enthusiasm. 
To this end we invented several games, one of 
which we describe below. It is a great favor- 
ite with my small men and women and, better 
still, one of which they never tire. We call it 
**Phonograms.”’ 

We saved the backs of our school tablets and 
made cards, six inches wide by nine inches 
long. Let the pupils do this part of the work 
for an exercise In measuring. — It is good prac- 
tice for them and they enjoy the thought that 
they are helping. Upon these cards we wrote 
sets of phonograms, using brush and ink for 
the writing—if you have a rubber stamp, 
which we were not so fortunate as to possess, 
they would be fine printed—and making the 
letters large Raced to be plainly seen in all 
parts of the room. 

Take for example the phonogram ‘‘ank.”’ 
The set would contain such words as thank, 
flank, rank, sank, crank, bank, plank, drank, 
frank, shrank, ete., ete. 

Place the cards of one set where all the 
class can see them, The blackboard ledge at 
the front of the room is a good place, but if 
you have none, which sometimes ha ypens as I 
have found, they may be suspended by means 
of hooks from a wire .stretched across the 
room. 

Now we are ready to begin the game. — Ask 
a question whose answer is a word upon the 
wl For example, with the set sank? the 
teacher may say, “It is a thick board. What 
is it?’ The answer, **plank,”’ to be spelled 
yhonetically by the child who answers, or **It 
is What a stone did when I threw it into the 
water.”? The answer is *‘sank.”’ 

Each child who answers correctly takes his 
card in hand and faces the class. When all 
cards are thus held some child from the class 
may sound éach word and take the cards until 
each word has been sounded and the child 
holds all of the cards. If the one **sounding”’ 
fails on a word some other child may take his 
place. The child holding the most cards wins 
the game. 

We vary the game by having the children 
ask the questions. The child may say “Tam 
the land at the side of the river. What am 
I??? The answer, “*bank:” or, ‘*I am where 
I keep my money.”’ Answer the same, 
**bank.”’ 

The children enjoy the game so much that 
they work hard to get the sounds so as to be 
able to give the answers, 

I. M. Savace, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Busy Work. 


1. Give each of the little folks who are just 
learning their letters, a printed slip of good 


sized type anda large pin. Place a letter on 
the board and tell its name. Have them pick 
holes in the letter every time they find it on 
their slip and repeat its name. 

2. Cut a quantity of bright colored tissue 
paper into the shape of a book mark and 
fringe. Cut three rows of holes a short dis- 
tance apart the whole length of the book mark. 
Place two contrasting colors together and 
weave narrow slips of paper through the holes. 
Make pretty bask meh wi 

3. Let little folks take dominoes and 
examples from them, thus :— 


write 
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4. Try giving the Eirst and Second Readers 
a certain number of large or medium sized 
kindergarten beads for each perfect lesson. 
Have used this plan most of the winter and 
found it excellent. The children put in a lot 
of their spare time stringing and _re-stringing 
their ‘ey so it answered for busy work as 
well. 

5. Hunt up you piece-bag, cut a quantity 
of squares, and let the children piece quilt 
blocks for busy work. If you have an enter- 
tainment the last day make the quilt up and 
sell at auction. 

6. Get one of the twenty-four color boxes of 
crayola and allow little ones to color pictures 
in old catalogues. 

7. Get a box of drawing stencils and a 
nickle’s worth of flexible cardboard at the 
printing office and make your own sewing 
cards. You can geta dozen large spools of 
mercerized crochet cotton, assorted colors, from 
the large mail order houses for twenty-five 
cents, and they will last indefinitely. When 
the cards are sewed tack up for decoration. 

8. Try sending to one of the large mail 
order houses for your kindergarten supplies, 
ete. You can obtain a set of hichle bins 
black dominoes for twenty-one cents; twelve 
spools of crochet cotton in assorted colors 
suitable for sewing cards for a quarter; 
kindergarten beads at five or seven cents per 
box; a twenty-four piece box of crayola Ge 
eight cents and I obtained from a mail order 
book house for eighteen cents a vest-pocket 
leather-covered dictionary containing 45,800 
words, each word fully-marked diacritically 
and definition given. You can obtain for 
your library the cloth-bound books of such 
authors as Oliver Optic, Rosa N. Carey, Mary 
J. Holmes, Cooper, Scott and Irving for only 
twelve or thirteen cents each. For fifty 


,cents, a large cloth-bound Natural History 


of 450 pages printed on fine white paper 
and containing over 200 pictures including 
colored plates of the saliieale of each conti- 
nent. the descriptions can be easily read by 
third and fourth grade pupils. “The one 
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in our library has had two years’ constant use 
and is still in good shape. 
May BEeEnneTT, 
Glidden, Iowa. 


Busy Work Hints. 


The matter of making busy work for the 
lower grades has been one of my difficulties. 
I will mention a few of the things I have tried 
with success. I cut pictures and paste them 
on envelopes and write stories on the outside 
and cut up the same inside for the children 
to put together. The children make frames of 
colored paper and paste pictures inside and 
then paste them on drawing paper. Under- 
neath they write stories of their own about the 
picture. I have also cut up old books, pasting 
the leaves on white rand cutting up the 
words for sentence building. To cut up large 
calendars and paste on stiff paper is good for 
teaching the numbers. 

I find that reading an interesting book for a 
few minutes every day, secures better at- 
tendance. A Massacuusetrs READER. 


Some of My Busy Work 


For sewing cards I drew pictures of things 
easily sewed on manila board. _ It is not neces- 
sary that one should be an artist to do this, as 
any simple thing will do, and look well to 
the children. 

This comes much cheaper than the purchased 
cards. I had my manila board given me and 
it sews very nicely. 

I take a long word from the lesson, usually 
a proper name, and have the children make 
words from that, seeing who can find the most. 

Write lists of words from lesson and have 
the children find them; then copy the sentence 
in which they are found. 

Also copy the most difficult words, omitting 
some of the letters. The children find the 
word and copy, filling the blanks. 

Sometimes I copy sentences on the board, 
omitting words, and have them filled in the 
same manner. 

I took old Second Readers, selected some 
short stories, pasted them on heavy paper, 
copied the stories on manila board, then cut 
up the story from the Reader and put all in an 
envelope by itself. 

Some I cut up in words and some just in 
lines of several words. I prefer the ones in 
lines as it is quite a long task to find each 
word separately and make a story. The chil- 


dren will work very busily putting the printed 
story together as the written one. 

Of course you have to select stories that are 
on only one side of the leaf, as one side is 

ted on heavy paper. 

This work I used for my Third Grade pupils, 
but think it could be just as successfully used 
with Second Grade. 

Another difficulty has been to get my be- 
— to write. This year I had a little boy 

our years old start. For him I got a tracing 
slate. I write the word I am teaching him on 
paper and he copies it on the slate. I am 
oe him to write his numbers in the same 
way and find it a great help. He enjoys play- 
ing with that and is learning at the same time. 
I also give him pictures to co y in the same 
way. is Be, 


Hints From Quarryville. 


The ‘‘C”’ Arithmetic became very careless 
about their work; it was inaccurate and un- 
tidy. So I made an ‘*Honor Roll,” of card- 
board, about twelve by eighteen inches, and 
placing a ribbon in at the top hung it on the 
wall. OnitI wrote their names and every 
time any one of them had a correct lesson he 
had a star placed by his name, (the stars can 
be had at any book store). The one who had 
the greatest numbers of stars, that is, got the 
row by his name full first, was to take it home. 
They do very good and neat work now. 

For composition work I let one of the pupils 
choose some subject and then all of the st ars 
write about that subject. The one who chooses 
it reads his before the school on Friday after- 
noon. They have all the week to write about 
it. After he is through he asks each pupil a 

uestion about what he has read. By aides 
the questions, they learn to give attention to 
what is being read. 
E. L. V., Quarryville, N. J. 


Making the Schoolroom Attractive. 


An attractive border for the upper unused 
portion of the blackboard can be alin by 
tacking a piece of white tape across the top—a 
tack at each end and one in the middle being 
sufficient,—and then suspending your best 
drawings and written work from it by means 
of hangers. Pins may be used if the hangers 
cannot be procured, but the hangers will be 
found a much quicker and easier way of put- 
ting them up, especially if the re are 
changed as often as they should be. | Nothing 
detracts quicker from the looks of a school- 


room than old, dusty papers left up for weeks 
ata time. By using the hangers it takes only 
a few minutes to place the work, and furnishes 
an incentive to better work on the part of the 
children, as they take pride in having a paper 
or drawing nice enough to be ulaned on the 
wall where all may see it. 

Where white walls predominate, the teacher 
will feel well repaid by investing in a roll of 
plain dark green wall paper. It can be util- 
ized to advantage in an infinite number of 
ways in making the room attractive. 

Cut the paper into strips twelve or eighteen 
inches wide and form a frieze above the black- 
board. A beautiful border may be formed by 
pasting the many colored autumn leaves on it, 
taking care to press them so that they retain 
their color. Bird pictures may also be used. 
Authors’ pictures form an interesting and in- 
structive border. Views of America, or copies 
of the famous printings, as seen in the Perry 
pictures, are also good. 

By cutting the paper into squares, oblongs, 
and panels, a serviceable background is ob- 
tained for the pasting on of prints and _ illus- 
trations that have been collected during the 
summer for the geography lessons. It not 
only harmonizes well with the various pictures 
but does not soil quickly by the promiscnous 
handling it receives. 

Several yards of this paper tacked up forms 
a good background for cna ing or writing 
ag 

n lieu of a_ better one it can be used as a 
cover for the bookcase, letting it extend ove: 
the top several inches and then tacking close to 
the sides with a few brass-headed tacks. 

The flower pots in the window may also be 
beautified by a cover of the same green paper 
neatly pasted on. 


Mar E. Kooker, Des Moines, Ia. 


A Rainbow in the Schoolroom. 


Let me tell you of my way of beautifying 
our school room and also of securing prompt 
attendance. I began teaching this school four 
years ago, and at first had a great deal of 
trouble with absence and tardiness. During 
opening exercises I let them make lanterns from 
bright colored paper and when we had about 
two hundred we strung them on s!x_ strings 
and fastened them from one side of the room 
to the other in the shape of a six-pointed star. 
On rainy days we particularly enjoy this rain 
bow colored star on the ceiling. As all were 
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anxious to help we had no absent or tardy 
marks during this time. 

Then we strung strings of yellow and red 
corn and looped them up all around the room, 
hanging an ear of corn at the top of each loop. 

We also took strings of red and white crepe 
paper and twisted them, - and made a cozy 
corner in the corners of the room. 

We also learn poems and the children act 
them out. We also have motion songs and 
recitations. I read them stories and now and 
then let them tell a story, one they have heard 
or read. 

One day out of the month we have a special 
day and only those who have not been absent 
or. tardy can take part. We try to make this 
very interesting. 

We have had two box socials and programs 
and earned money enough to buy a library of 
twenty books, a bookcase, and a new organ. 

: Mavupr Havucun, Nebraska. 


A Spelling Device. 

I have found the following device very help- 
ful in teaching spelling: 

Take a piece of stiff white cardboard about 
twice as long as wide, (18 by 36 inches) is a 
good size and rule as many horizontal lines, 
an inch apart, as you have pupils. Then rule 
twenty vertical lines, thus making twenty 
spaces opposite each child’s name which is suf- 
ficient for the month. Place this where all can 
see it. 

Next cut colored kindergarten paper into 
small squares, one fourth of an atk in diam- 
eter. Also provide a box of small gold stars. 
You can purchase these for ten cents a hun- 
dred. The cost is infinitesimal as — 
with the results obtained, the children being 
perfectly delighted when they are able to se- 
cure a gold star, and they work hard to obtain 
one. 

For every one hundred in spelling paste a 
blue square in the space por the child’s 
name. And for every fifth consecutive one 
hundred a gold star. All other per cents are 
written in ink in the space. But you will find 
that the numbers to be written in ink diminish 
rapidly. The children will delight in pasting 
the squares on for you, as a reward for special 
effort. 

The time and labor required to provide this 
will be more than recompensed for in the fewer 
criticisms to be marked on their language 
papers as they become more proficient spellers. 

‘hose securing gold stars during the weex 
may have their names placed on the Honor 
Roll as an additional incentive. 

Mar E. Kooxer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Hints from a Country School. 

After trying several plans for the spelling 
classes in country schools, this one seems to be 
the most successful. The spelling classes re- 
cite twice a day, orally in the morning and a 
written lesson in the afternoon. Each pupil 
has a small memorandum book, (those given 
away by insurance and fertilizer companies do 
very nicely.) In this each one keeps a list of 
his or her misspelled words mo on Friday 
afternoon these werds are passed to me. I 
copy these on the blackboard (or as many as 
they can learn for a iesson); usually the 
same*word will be found on = several lists. 
This review of course is a written lesson, and I 
mark the standing on each paper and copy 
name and standing on blackboard. This en- 
courages competition. If any words are mis- 
spelled they are copied in the new list for the 
coming week. 

Besides this we have each scholar’s name on 
one cotner of the blackboard and after it five 
blank spaces, one for each day of the week, if 
the ieatling lesson of the scholar is perfect in 
the morning I piace a short vertical mark in 








the first space, if perfect at night I add a hori- 
zontal] line making a cross, three crosses during 
the week entitles the scholar to a star. This is 
laced at the left of the name and left on the 
lackboard. The others are erased at the end 
of the week. It is very easy to keep this record 
and because of its being comabently in sight 
encourages the pupils to do good work. 
, For busy work try having them copy draw- 
ings, those from the Normal Instructor or 
other papers cut out and placed in a large 
envelope or box do very well These draw- 
ings can be colored and pinned to the wall. 
We have a large strip of very dark blue cam- 
bric tacked between two windows. On this we 
- our drawings, writing the date on the 
ack, These are kept there for one month, 
then are taken down and new ones substituted. 
A good morning exercise for a country 
school is the memorizing of poems. Copy one 
or two verses on the blackboard and read them 
together each morning until learned, then 
follow with the others. Five minutes spent in 
this way each morning will soon commit to 
memory an ordinary poem and the children 
enjoy it. Of course at the beginning the 
author’s name and the occasion of the writing 
of the poem and something of the author’s life 
should be learned. 
Apa B. Meap, Gage, N. Y. 


To Insure Punctuality. 


For two years and a half I have been teach- 
ing and substituting in ungraded schools. — In 
all of them I have Found the same trouble to 
secure promptness. I have tried several plans 
and found these the most satisfactory. lave 
on **Honor Roll”? placed on the wall upon 
which the name of every child is written. 

Every child that does not miss a day or 
come late for a week receives a star at his 
name. The one having the greatest number of 
stars at the end of the term receives a_ prize. 
The stars may be bought at any stationery 
store for eight cents a box. The little gilt 
stars are bright and will please the children 
wonderfully. 

I also read one chapter every morning from 
some interesting ak. In this way many 
books may be read during the year, and the 
children become so interested in the story that 
they will be sure to be at school in time to 
hear the chapter read. Some, of the books I 
have found most successful are:  ‘* Black 
Beauty.”? *‘Alice’s Adventures In Wonder- 
land,”’ ** Five Little Peppers,”’ ** Little Men,”’ 
** Little Women,’ ete. f hope that this plan 
may prove as successful for some other teacher 
as it has for me. 

Ciara E. Bucuanan. 


One Minute Talks. 


Occasionally, on Friday afternoons, I em. 
ploy a device I read of in **The Normal In- 
structor’’ some years ago, **One minute talks.” 
I prepare a number and variety of subjects on 
slips of paper, the subjects being adapted and 
grouped according to the grades of the pupils. 
I then call each pupil up in turn and _ present 
him with one of these strips with his subject 
written on it. He talks upon it within the 
time limit named, one minute. No pupil 
knows what his subject will be until he wa 
his position and receives his slip. 

Another Friday ‘afternoon drill that is a 
favorite with me, is as follows: Take a map of 
the United States, a relief or chart map, 
colored, and not having the names of the states 
printed on it. Place it in sight of the school ; 
and, with the pointer, drill on the names of 
the states, naming them in convenient groups: 
as States along the Atlantic, along Gulf, 
around Great Lakes, North and South of Ohio, 
etc. The interest taken in this drill and the 





degree of excellence attained will surprise you. 
Try it. It beats cut-up puzzle maps. 
S. Jesse Workman, Koosharem, Utah. 


A Memory Test. 


I recommend the following test: Select a 
literary passage—preferably a poetic memory 

m—of simple words and structure, of about 
our verses or lines. Tell the children you 
will repeat it slowly and after five minutes you 
will see how many of them can repeat the pas- 
sage. Make the test and note the number 
who repeated it satisfactorily. Do not call 
further attention to this, but on the following 
morning see how many can repeat it. Try 
again about one week picowerds Compare 
these results and determine the relative reten- 
tive powers of your pupils; taking into con- 
sideration their ages Be. advancement. 

At another time relate, say an historical in- 
cident carefully selected and presented in the 
form of an outline with about three or four 
principal points. Test in writing as suggested 
above. 

This test I believe will have the following 
results: (1) It will concentrate attention, (2) 
arouse interest, (3) direct attention to one of 
the powers of the mind; and will therefore 
really apply our psychology, (4) it will show 
the teacher the siglive strength of the verbal 
memory of her pupils and enable her to better 
judge of the amount of review necessary to fix 
facts. The following results will likely be 
found: The degree of recall will range from 
verfect remembrance to total oblivescence; a 
ew will remember all; some will recollect all 
when questioned; others will only be able to 
recall part when questioned ; while a few re- 
member or recollect nothing in either exercise. 
Try this test, and I believe it will result in 
better teaching of all subjects, and more 

rational review work. 
W. B. Bizzeis, Supt. 
Navasota, Texas, 





Dubious 
About What Her Husband Would Say. 


A Michigan woman tried Postum Food 
Coffee because ordinary coffee disagreed with 
her and her husband. She writes: **My hus- 
band was sick for three years with catarrh of 
the bladder, and palpitation of the heart, caus- 
ed by coffee. Was unable to work at all and 
in bed part of the time. 

I had stomach trouble, was weak and fret- 
ful so I could not attend to my house work- 
both of us using coffee all the time and not 
realizing it was harmful. 

**One morning the grocer’s wife said she be- 
lieved coffee was the cause of our trouble and 
advised Postum. I took it home rather dub- 
ious about what my husband would say—-he was 
fond of coffee. ‘ 

**But I took coffee right off the table and 
we haven’t used a cup of it since. You should 
have seen the change in us and now my_bhus- 
band never complains of heart palpitation any 
more. My stomach trouble went away in two 
weeks after I began Postum. My children love 
it and it does them good which can’t be said of 
coffee, 

‘*A lady visited us who was always half 
sick. I told her I'd make her a cup of Postum. 
She said it was tasteless stuff, but she watched 
me make it, boiling it thoroughly for fifteen 
minutes, and when done she said it was splendid. 
Long boiling brings out the flavor and food 
quality.”’ Name given by Postum Co, Battle 

reek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 


ville’? in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a reason,” 
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‘*Better to hunt in fields for health unbonght 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
The wise, for cure, on exercise depend ; 
God never made his work for man to mend.”’ 
—Dryden. 
Note.—Before taking up any study of muscular hygiene, it 
is desirable that the puplis have a complete knowledge of 
muscles. We, therefore, preface our suggestions with a Sum- 
mary on Muscles, which the teacher may adapt to the needs 
of his school, and with a series of Demonstrations, taken from 
Overton’s Applied Physiology. 


Summary. 

1. Cells whose use is to produce motion are 
rtalled muscle cells. 

2. In the arteries and in most of the organs 
of the chest and abodmen, are spindle-shaped 
muscle cells, which are not affected by the will, 
but are controlled by the sympathetic system . 

3. Muscles covering the bones, and moving 
the body under the control of the will, form 
one half of the body. 

4. Voluntary muscles are nade of ribbon-like 
cells, which are marked crosswise. 

5. Impulses from motor nerves cause a 
muscle to become thicker and shorter, so that 
it moves anything attached to its end. 

6. A muscle ends in a_ stringlike tendon 
which crosses a joint, and is attached to the 
lower of the two bones which form the joint. 

7. Muscles are arranged in pairs. Those 
upon the back side of a limb usually straighten 
the joint, while those upon the front side bend 
it. 

8. Owing to the manner of their attach- 
ment, most muscles must put forth far greater 
force than the weight which they can lift. 

9. A piece of a man’s muscle is stronger 
than any other muscle of the same size. 

10. The power for contraction of a muscle 
is derived from the heat of oxidation within 
the body. About one-fourth of the heat is 
thus used. 

11. By exercise of the muscles, the nutrition 
of the whole body is improved. 

12. Too much exercise uses the power which 
should go to the brain and other organs and so 
harms the body. 


Demonstrations 


1. Skin a chicken’s leg and separate each 
muscle. Show their broad upper attachments 
and the small tendons into U hich the lower 
ends taper. Cut off the skin from the lower 
parts of the legs and toes and show how the 
tendons are attached to the toes. Notice 
that bending the leg tightens the tendons and 
flexes the toes. Explain how this compels the 
toes to grasp the perch while the fowl is roost- 
ing. Picka muscle _ to show the separate 
fibers. Sketch a muscle. 

9, With two needles, tear apart a small 
shred of muscle from a piece of cooked meat 
and examine it under a miscroscope with a 
power of at least 200 diameters. Sketch the 
ribbonlike muscle cells and their fine cross 
markings. Notice the small amount of wavy 
connective tissue between the cells. Examine 
a prepared specimen to show the cells cut 
across, and the capillaries surrounding the 
cells. 

3. Hold a pencil firmly with the elbow 
flexed. Contract all the muscles of the arm 
strongly. Notice that the whole arm trembles. 
Now Tet the pencil tap the table by means of 
this trembling motion, and notice that the taps 
are about ten a second. Explain that the 
taps are due to successive motor impluses from 
the brain. Now tap the table with the ordi- 
nary motion of the hand. Notice that it can 
be done only about five or six times a second, 
Explain that in this case the mind must cause 
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By Inez M. Mc Fee 
two separate sets of muscles to contract 
alternately. 

Proper development of the muscles depends 
upon a suitable supply of food, exercise, and 
the removal of the waste formed by muscular 
work. >A man who works hard needs more 
food than one who rests, as he is using up 
more tissue. Eating plenty of food is not 
enough, however, to Sicalog strong muscles. 
The food must be driven to the muscles and 
there assimilated. This is accomplished by 
exercise. If a man eats heartily and does no 
work, he simply gets fat or ill. If he exer- 
cises, some of the extra food will go to form 
muscle, and his muscles will become large and 
strong. “*A good amount of exercise is almost 
as necessary to a man’s health as a proper 
amount of food or of sleep. It makes him 
stronger in muscle, heart, and lungs. It in- 
creases the activity of the circulation, and thus 
helps to distribute the blood well over the 
belie: and to carry away the waste products 
which collect in the body from the combustion 
of the tissues, which if allowed to remain 
cause loss of force.”’ 

All children who wish to grow up as strong 
as possible must know what things are good 
for them to eat, and what things are bad; 
what exercise to take, and how to take it. 
They must choose good, nutritious food, such 
as meat, milk, bread, eggs, vegetables, and 
fruits; and avoid large amounts of pastry 
and sweets, which disorder the digestion. Al- 
cohol and tobacco must on no account be used, 
as they weaken the muscles and make them 
unfit for work. Scientific experiments have 
fully proved that alcohol adds nothing to our 
bodily energy. ““It may spur up the muscles 
to a temporary and extraordinary exertion; 
but it does not strenghthen the muscles any 
more than does the whip or the spur, that Js 
applied to a hard laboring horse to make him 
go faster, add to his strength.’? The paralyz- 
ing effect of tobacco upon the nerve centers 
diminishes the amount of nervous energy 
which a man can wse in moving his muscles. 
Tremor of the hand is also common with 
smokers, when they try to perform acts requir- 
ing steadiness. 

The clothing should at all times be worn 
loose enough to admit of unrestricted muscular 
action. It should not be too thick, or the ex- 
tra heat generated by exercise cannot escape. 
Periods of rest must be as regular as exercise, 
and prolonged as much as the person’s indi- 
oe a needs require; because it is only during 
sleep, or passive rest, that the muscles renew 
the worn out tissues. Care must also be 
observed in bathing the skin so that the aec- 
cumulation of waste products may not poison 
the system and lessen the power of action. 

Every organ of the body demands use to keep 
it healthful and vigorous. Those who engage 
in manual labor in the open air obtain all the 
exercise necessary for bodily health in’ their 
regular business; their need is more likely to 
be exercise for the brain. Beneficial exer- 
cise for brain workers, and those shut in doors, 
consists in a well-regulated use of the voluntary 
muscular system. Of course, such exercise 
affects not only the parts used, but indirectly 
those not under the influence of the will; the 
heart beats more rapidly; the brain is invigor- 
ated; the skin acts more freely; the tempera- 
ture rises; and the appetite and power of 
digestion are increased. The first effect of 
exercise, however, is felt by the muscles them- 
selves; they become rounded out and firm and 
increase in power. If we examine a muscle 
that has been improved by exercise, we find 


Our Muscles 


that its fibers have become larger’ and more 
closely blended together, that its color is of a 
darker red, and that the supply of blood- 
vessels has increased. This same muscle, 
before exercise, would have appeared flabby 
and pale. Muscle which has been over-exer- 
cised looks very much like unused muscle, 
because it wears out faster than nature can 
build it up. Therefore, we see at once that 
violent exertion cannot be beneficial. 

Strength is the result of gradual growth, 
and is most surely acquired if the exercise be 
taken regularly, and stopped before the point 
of fatigue has been et It is not strength, 
however, that most of us are desirous of ob- 
taining, but health. © Such health as causes us 
to ‘feel the body a luxury; as the bird does 
when it shoots and quivers through the air, 
not flying for the sike of the goal, but for the 
sake of flight; as the dog does when he scours 
madly across the meadows, or plunges into the 
muddy blissfulness of the stream. ‘That exer- 
cise which a person enjoys most is undoubted|y 
the best for him. As a rule, exercise should 
be taken out-of-doors, and such various forms 
should be chosen as will develop the muscles 
throughout the body. Walking and running 
develops the muscles of the legs; rowing, the 
arms, back and legs; horse back riding, the 
legs and trunk. All vigorous exercise de- 
velops the muscles of respiration and the 
heart, and stimulates the digestive 
Such games as basket ball, base ball, tennis, 
ete., are excellent exercises. When out of 
door exercise is not possible, special exercises 
may be practised to develop the muscles such 
as chest-weight pulling, dumb-bell, and club 
swinging, in a well ventilated hall or room. 

Girls may find good exercise in helping with 
the housework. Emma E. Walker in her 
** Beauty ‘Through Hygiene”? says: ‘*Walking 
forms a large part of household exercise, and 
it is most necessary to do this correctly in 
order to reap its benefits. Always remember 
to hold the chin in and let the chest lead. 
Draw in the abdomen, and the shoulders will 
naturally fall into the proper place. Then, 
with deep breathing through your nose you 
will not run much risk of injury from house 
work. Remember to bend only “at the hips; 
do not bend at the waist; this will give you a 
good poise, and keep your back straight. 
You can develop your figure just as well by 
means of housework, if you do it roperly, as 
by a special system of jhysical ph i “The 
movements used in evalaiies sweeping, Wash- 
ing windows, bread-kneading, and bed-mak- 
ing, develop the muscles of the arm and chest 
and improve all this part of the body. Do 
not forget when ironing to apply the principle 
of double-sided development, which is an  im- 
portant point in all housework. ”’ 

It must be remembered in all muscular exer- 
cise, that the object is not to develop modern 
Samsons, but to attain perfection in  intel- 
lectual and spiritual things. A man can use 
his mind more efficiently if he has good circu 
lation and perfect digestion, and these things 
will be granted unto him if he but exercise 
sufficiently. Heaviness and inaptitude for 
work are common to people who do not take 
exercise enough to seep their circulation from 
becoming sluggish, In ancient Greece, 
physical exercises in schools were prescribed 
and regulated by law. No doubt, if such exer- 
cises were commonly in force in our own land 
we should hear less frequently of parents being 
obliged to withdraw their children from 
school, because of loss of health; or of young 
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Things Inside 
By Aloysius Coll 


My papa is a doctor man, 
An’ that is how he knows 
Rach little thing inside of me, 
An’ how it runs an’ goes. 
He tells me I have whizzin’ wheels 
Inside my head that spin— 
I ast him onct t’ tell me how 
Th’ buzzin’ wheels got in. 


He put his finger in my mouth: 
‘*Why, here’s a tiny door!’’ 
An’ then he tweaked my ‘nose, an’ said: 
‘An’ here’s a couple more; 
An’ here’s a little music-box— 
It’s full of cogs an’ wheels, 
An’ every time you give a squeeze 
It opens up an’ squeals!’’ 


One day my papa saw me bolt 
A great big chunk of ‘tater: 

‘*Took out!’’ he cried, ‘‘ you’ll overtax 
Your little elevator !’’ 


‘*What’s that?’’ I ast. ‘‘Oh, that,’’ said he, 


‘Is jest a little dummy 
That carries everything you eat 
Clear down into your tummy !”’ 


I’m full of springs, jest like a clock, 
An’ when I start t’ play, 

My papa looks at me, an’ sez: 
**You’re all wound up today !”’ 

But onct, when I was sick, he said: 
‘*Let’s quit th’ stuffy town, 

An’ move out t’ th’ country house— 
Th’ boy is all run down!’’ 


Then, ’cause he couldn't wind me up 
Ag’in, without a key, 
He fed me castor-oil—t’ grease 
Th’ cogs an’ wheels in me. 
I don’t see how a little boy 
Not very high or wide 
Can carry ’round th’ awful load 
Of things he’s got inside! 


—Saturday Evening Post, 


We Can Make Home Happy 


Though we may not change the cottage 
For a mansion tall and grand, 

Or exchange a little grass plat 
For a boundless stretch of land, 

Yet there’s something brighter, nearer, 
Than the wealth we’d thus command. 


Though we have no means to purchase 
Costly pictures rich and rare ; 

Though we have no silken hangings 
For the walls so cold and bare— 

We can hang them o’er with garlands, 
For flowers bloom everywhere. 


We can always make home cheerful 
If the right course we begin; 

We can make its inmates happy 
And their truest blessings win. 

It will make the small room brighter 
If we let the sunshine in. 


When we gather round the fireside 
When the evening hours are long, 

We can blend our hearts end voices 
In a happy, social song ; 

We can guide some erring brother, 
Lead him from the path ot wrong. 


We may fill our home with music 

And with sunshine brimming o’er, 
If against all dark intruders 

We will firmly shut the door— 
Yet should evil shadows enter, 

We must love each other more. 


There are treasures for the lowly, 
Which the grandest fail to find; 
There’s a chain of sweet affection 
Binding friends of kindred mind; 
We may reap the choicest blessings 
From the poorest lot assigned. 
— Selected 


“Pardners”’ 
By Antony E. Anderson 


I know he’s jest a common cur, 
Yet money couldn’t buy him; 
For he is good an’ gentle, sir,— 
Jest pat him onct, an’ try him! 
He knows a gentleman at sight, 
An’ treats ’em all politely ; 
No customer o’ mine he'll bite 
Who buys my papers nightly. 





We’re pardners, that small cur an’ me, 
A-workin’ both together; 

Where I am found that dog you’ll see, 
In every kind o’ weather ; 

He’ll follow me with waggin’ tail, 
He’ll lay an’ watch my papers; 

Ef I look glum, he’ll never fail 
To cheer me with his capers. 


I tell you, pardners jest like Jim 
Ain’t found on every corner, 
Though on the day I ’dopted him 
No dog could be forlorner ; 

A sadder cur you never see, 
An’ one thin leg was broken ; 

I looked at him, he looked at me, 
An’ nary a word was spoken. 


But from the very hour he crept 
An’ licked my hand so dumbly, 
An’ from the very night he slept 
Beside my feet so humbly, 
That dog was mine, I surely knew, 
My pardner an’ my friend, sir ;— 
My love an’ his’n grew an’ grew, 
An’ now they could'nt end, sir! 
— Selected. 


Redhead Jim 


By Blanche Trennor Heath 


Jimmy Jones was his proper name 

When up from the country to school he came, 
But the only name that stuck to him 

Was the one they gave him of Redhead Jim. 


It was house-afire, and sorrel-top, 

And what would he take for the carrot-crop? 
But he only laughed when they badgered him— 
He was grit clear through was Redhead Jim. 


Red hair was as good as the next, said he, 

If ’twas brushed and combed as it ought to be ; 
*Twas the brains it covered, it just struck him, 
That made the difference said Redhead Jim. 


His brains were all right, if his hair was red, 
So in study and games he shot ahead 

Till there wasn’t a boy but was proud of him, 
Yes, proud of a leader like Redhead Jim. 


And his teacher said with a quizzical smile, 
As he gave him the first class-prize the while, 
Red heads were the best, it seems to him, 
.1f they made such scholars as Redhead Jim! 
— Youth's Companion. 


The Order of the Smiling Face 


We've formed a new society: 
‘*The Order of the Smiling Face,’’ 
An honored member you may be, 
For every one may have a place. 


The rules say you must never let 

The corners of your mouth droop down ; 
For by this method you may get 

The habit of a sulky frown. 


If playmates tease you, let your eyes 
A brave and merry twinkle show, 
For if the angry tears arise, 
They’re very apt to overflow. 
If you must practice for an hour, 
And if it seem a long, long while, 
Remember not te pout and glower, 
But wear a bright and cheerful smile. 


The rules are simple, as you see ; 
Make up your mind to join today. 
Put on a smile—and you will be 
An active member right away. 
—Lucy Foster in St. Nicholas. 


When My Boy Comes Whistling 
Home 
By Elizabeth Price 


When the night is dark, and the cold winds blow, 
And the starless sky hangs dull and gray, 
Then a light gleams out with a ruddy glow, 
The shadows pass, and the gloom gives way, 
When my boy comes whistling home. 


* High the sound, and clear as a blackbird’s note, 


Mellow and round as a robin’s trill, 
As sweet as the tune from a skylark’s throat, 
Cleaving its way through the silence chill, 
As my boy comes whistling home. 


’ 


Or ‘‘rag-time’’ or sonnet, ballad or psalm, 
It matters not what the theme may be. 

Reeking with mischief, or solemn and calm, 
It carries its message straight to me, 

When my boy comes whistling home, 





Friday Afternoons 


Tis a sign unfailing. With conscience free 
And an unstained soul he fares along, 


- For guilt would smother the rollicking glee, 


Deception wither the happy song. 
But my boy comes whistling home. 


Oh, never was music that could compare 
(No sound of chant in cathedral old, 
Nor thunder of organ, nor choir rare) 
With this, as my boy, with his heart of gold, 
To his mother comes whistling home. 
—Selected. 


The Boy Who Talked and the Boy 
Who Did 


By Charles Noel Douglas 


Eloquent James was his father's pride, 
Great things were predicted for him. 

His fame it was blazoned both far and wide, 
And everyone raved about Jim. 

But Jim’s brother John was a silent youth, 
’Twas seldom he had much to say; 

He gloried in honor, in work, and in truth, 
And quietly went on his way. 

But a crowd of folks round Jim ever hung, 
For they seemed quite enraptured to hear 

This wonderful youth with the voluble tongue, 
Whose voice rang impassioned and clear, 

As he talked, and talked, eternally talked, 
Of his plans, ambitions, and aims, 

And round like a peacock strutted and walked, 
This wonderful orator James. 


While Jim talked on in his masterful way, 
Of what he was going to do, 

John bravely toiled through the heat of the day 
With his own and Jim’s work to do. 

For if one but talks then his shaf® of the work, 
And I think this is plain to us all, 

Must pass from the one who does nothing but shirk, 
On the back of a brother to fall. 

When work needed doing, Jim’s voice it was raised, 
As he lazily lolled in the sun, 

And ere his advice had been passed on and praised, 
John had the work over and done. 

On memory’s tablet this fact should be chalked, 
For the fact can no longer be hid, 

That James was the boy who looked on and talked, 
While John, he accomplished and did. 


A troublesome mortgage hung over the farm, 
Threats came, it would soon be foreclosed ; 
The outlook was dark, and viewed with alarin, 
Jim protested, orated and posed. 

Of mankind’s injustice he’d rave by the hour, 
At capital fiercely he’d scoff, 

While John seemed inspired with additional power 
And soon he had paid the thing off. 

Folks now realized how toolish they’d been, 
And eloquent James they ignored; 

They saw he was naught but a talking machine, 
Henceforth it was John they adored, 

For though sounding phrases may dazzle awhile, 
If to fame and success you would mount, 

Fortune alone on true effort will smile, 
For with man and God, deeds only count! 

—Selected, 


An Historical Alphabet 
By Susie M. Best 
(Being rhymes about Kings, Queens, Heroes and 
Heroines of all lands in all ages.) 


A is for Arthur ringed round with romance, 
B is for Bonaparte, ruler of France, 

€ is Columbus—you know his excursion, 

D is Darius the conquering Persian, 

E is Elizabeth, pride of her age, 

F is for Ferdinand—study Spain’s page, 

G Genghis Khan, who knows who he was? 
H is for Helen, the Trojan War’s cause. 

I Isabella, her jewels she sold. 

J is Joan of Arc—wasn't she bold? 

K Kubla Khan, he’s of Mongol renown, 

L is Leondias, worthy a crown, 

M is Mohammed, the Koran’s his tome, 

N is for Nero, a monster of Rome, 

O Oscar of Norway the one Number Two, 

P is Pizarro, the Incas he slew, 

Q is Quesada, a Cuban, you know, 

R is for Regulus, Carthage’s foe, 

S is for Solomon, wisest of sages, 

T is for Tamerlane, search the mid-ages, 

U Urban, the Second, he wore a pope’s button, 
V is Vittelius—oh, what a glutton! 

W is Washington —none braver than he, 

X is for Xerxes who once thrashed the sea, 
Y Young Pretender—Prince Charlie, the gay, 
Z is Zenobia—learn what you may. 
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The Old Woman Who Lived inaShoe 


A Dialogue 
By Alice W. Dickson 


{[Note: This dialogue was written bo a teacher Who has used 
it successfully in her own school.} 


Dramatis personae:—The Old Woman ; Mary, Mary, Quite 
Contrary ; Little Bo Peep; The Little Girl who wore a little 
curl; Tweedle-dum ; Peter Tommy 
Tucker ; Simple Simon; two Policemen. 


Tweedle-dee ; Piper; 


Scene :—A barely furnished living room.. Table in center of 
the room with many blue mugs on it and a large covered 
kettle of porridge in the middle. Two small stools in front 
of stage; an old fashioned straight chair at left back ; a loug 
bench at right, uear the table, a rocker for the old woman 
with a bundle of frayed and worn-out switches beside it and 
a bundle of new ones on the seat. 


Costumes: Old Woman, a regular Dutch costume, if pos- 
sible; wooden shoes. full-skirted dress, white aprou and 
Holland cap. 

Mary, Mary. quite contrary, wears a regular school dress 
with colored apron ; carries a small watering-pot, and small 
rake. 

Little Bo Peep wears a sun-hat, and carries a crook, 

The little girl who wore a little curl wears an ordinary 
school dress but wears a hood with a single curl iu the middle 
of her forehead. 

Tweedle-<dum and Tweedle-dee, wear play-suits exactly 
alike, one carries a bright new rattle. 

Peter Piper, Tommy Tucker and Simple Simou wear any 
simple play suits, over-alls or cotton waists and kuee pants. j 

The two policemen imitate policemen’s clothing as closely 
as possible, 


Enter Old Woman, fanning herself with her apron. 


O— W—:—Well, well. Another day is done 
and I have got almost all the children in bed. 
But there are a lot who have not come in yet. 
Mercy, tis a weary life—This being **the Old 
Woman who lived in a shoe”? I certainly 
have more children than I know what to do 
with. Let me see,—I can’t remember which 
ones I have already spanked and sent to bed 
and which ones I have not. There’s Tom, 
Dick and Harry, Jack and Nory—(laughs and 
looks up) V'll tell you a story about Jack and 
Nory, and now my story is begun; I’ll tell 
you another about Jack and his brother and 
now my story is done. H-m-m-mn, where was 
I when I left off? Let me see—saw, oh, yes: 
Marjory Daw; Georgie Porgie, pudding and 
pie,—he kissed the girls and mie them cry 
today, and when the girls went out to play, 
Georgie Porgie ran away; but his teacher 
told me about it and he got an extra spanking 
on his way to bed; then there’s little Miss 
Muffet! she sat on a tuffet, eating her curds 
and whey, when along came a spider and_ sat 





- 
down beside her, and frightened Miss Muffet 
away. I declare I have no patience with that 
child. She would scream if she met a doodle 


bug on her own door-step. Next there’s little 
Tee-wee, he went to sea in an open boat; 
(heaves a deep sigh) the little boat bended. 
and my story is ended. But he didn’t need a 
bath tonight any way. Well—well—I hear a 
great racket outside, this surely must be all 
the rest of the family. 

Enter Tweedle-Dum and Tweedle-dee, Mary, Mary, quite 
contrary, Peter Piper and Simple Simon, Tweedle-dum and 
Tweed!le«lee sit on the two small stools and begin to quarrel 
iu whispers about the rattle. Simple Simon carries a large 
wooden bucket and a fishing line on a crooked stick, goes 
over to chair at left and sitting down begins solemnly to fish. 
Mary has her rake and watering-pot ; goes over to twins and 
teases them awhile then goes behind S— Simon and tries to 
sprinkle water ov him but her pot is empty. Peter Piper 
carries a peck measure with a few leaves and sticks in the 
bottom. He comes in last and the Old Woman clutches him 
by the shoulder and says: 

O— W—:—Well you have taken a pretty 
time to pick those pickled peppers. (Turns the 
measure upside down, shakes first it then Peter. ) 
Did Peter Piper pick a peck of pickled peppers ? 

Mary :—Yes, beter Piper picked a cae of 
pickled eppers. 

O— W—:—If Peter Piper picked a peck of 
pickled peppers, where is the peck of pickled 
poppers eter Piper picked ? 

Mary:—How should I know? 
making garden. 


Ihave been 


O— W. -(Setting Peter down on long 
bench) Just wait until I put you to bed, 


young man. And Mary, Mary, Quite Con- 
trary, how does your garden grow ? 

Mary :—Oh, silver bells and cockle shells and 
pretty maids all in a row, 

O— W—:—No more of your contrariness, 
Mary. Just sit down by Peter and I will 
soon teach you some manners. 

Marv:—You would better teach the twins. 
Tweedle-dum and ‘Tweedle-dee had a battle; 
Tweedle-dum said Tweedle-dee stole his bran’ 
new rattle. 

‘T—dum :—He did. 

T—dee:—I didn’t. 

T—dum :—Did too. 

T—dee :—-Didn’t either. 

O— W-:—Come right here. Iam not going 
to wait until I put you to bed to spank you: I 
will do it right now. 

Twins:—O, you need not mind, mother, we 
will do it for you. (Face each other on their 
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stools and slapping their knees and hands to- 
ether recite vhile ali the others join in) 
Pease porridge hot, pease porridge cold, pease 
yorridge in a pot nine days old; some like it 
Pot. some like it cold and some like it in a pot 
nine days old.” 


oO 
D 
ee 


They are just beginning “Mary Mack” when the old Woman 
descends upon them and hustles them over to the bench, 
saying, as she sets them down: 

O— W—:—That is enough. That kind of 
spanking is too much fun. (‘Turns and sees 
Simple Simon solemnly fishing) Well, well, 
what are you doing, Simon ? 

Mary :—(very pertly) Simple Simon went a 
fishing for to catch a whale and all the water 
that he had was in his mother’s pail. 


O— W—:—Simon—why did not you go to 
school today ? 
S-— Simon:—Multiplication is vexation, 


division is as bad; the rule of three perplexes 
me and fractions drive me mad, 

O— W—:—What will your teacher say I 
would like to know. 

S— Simon:—A dillar a dollar, a ten o’clock 
scholar, what makes you come so soon, You 
used to come at ten o’clock and now you come 
at noon. 

Sound of loud crying outside. 

O— W. 
be ? 

Mary :—-(pertly) Two old women climbed up 
in an apple tree. 


Dear, dear what can the matter 


Enter Bo Peep and Tommy Tucker. Bo Peep rushes in and 
throws herself down oun the bench crying. 


Bo Peep:—O, let me weep, Dve lost my 
sheep and don’t know where to find them. 

O— W Leave them alone and they will 
come home and bring their tails behind them. 
Now Tommy Tucker what is the matter with 
you? 

Tommy has thrown himself down on the other end of the 
bench and kept on crying all the time, 

Bo Peep: —Lattle “Tommy ‘Tucker is crying 
for his supper. 


O— W—:—What shall we give him? 
All:—White bread and butter. 


O— W—:—How can he cut it without any 
knife? 

Mary :—(saucily) How can he be 
without any wife ? 

Tommy :—(brightening) The roads were so 
rough and the lanes were so thet 


married 
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Nore: Pictures similar to this will appear throughout the year. These may be placed upon the wall or in other ways before the pupils and used in Nature Study, Language, tion Stor 
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The Editor’s Page 


A Deserved Honor. 
E ARE pleased to learn that Dr. Wil- 


liam 'T. Harris who has rendered the 
cause of education such long and valuable ser- 
vice, is to become the recipient of the first 
award of the first class of the Carnegie fund. 
The largest sum that can be awarded in this 
class is $3,000. Dr. Harris is to receive this 
amount yearly for the remainder of his life 
and in case of his death Mrs. Harris will re- 
ceive $1,500 a year as long as she lives. 


Progress in History Teaching. 


HE American Peace Society has issued an 
interesting report on the teaching of his- 
tory in the public schools of the United States 
with special reference to War. This report 
shows that the quantity of war material in text 
books ot history has steadily diminished, the 
more recent books having but little more than 
half as much as those of half a century ago. 

In his address before the recent meeting of 
The American Institute of Instruction, Pre- 
sident W. H. P. Fraunce of Brown University 
spoke in the following manner concerning war: 

**No great movement is permanent until 
placed on an educational basis. Whatever 
enters the public mind through the schools 
enters as sunshine and rain into the fibre of 
the oak. A worldwide movement is now in 
progress, having as its object, not the reforma- 
tion of human nature, not the disbanding of 
all armies and navies, but simply the establish- 
ment of a better means than war for the set- 
tling of disputes that must occur as long as the 
nations endure. Already great results have 
been accomplished. Arbitration has been 
substituted for war in the majority of cases. 
War is now the exception, not the rule, in case 
of international quarrel, There is a growing 
appreciation throughout the world of — the 
irrationality and futility of war. We have 
come to realize that the simultaneous discharge 
of pistols at fifty paces is no more likely to 
eatablish justice than the tossing of a or 
the throw of the dice. When the duellist be- 
came absurd, duelling was dead. We are 
learning to exalt a new type of heroism, the 
heroism of the social settlement, of the city 
missionary, of the men and women who are 
devoting their lives to the uplifting of social 
conditions in the heart of our great cities. 
This newer heroism must be taught in our pub- 
lic schools. We can inculcate the catia’ 
of man in every class in our schools, and in 
every study that is taught. We can show that 
racial antagonisms are baseless and brutal. 
Each of the various races makes its own con- 
tribution to modern civilization.” 


A Second Moseley Commission. 
PON THE return of the first Moseley 


Educational Commission a voluminous 
report was issued which, upon the whole _ap- 
proved — the results obtained by American 
methods. 

The first Commissien was composed of about 
thirty trained students of educational adminis- 
tration and leading men in important centers 
of commercial and industrial life. 

One Commissioner made the following state- 
ment concerning our technical schools: 

“TI believe it will be found that every mem- 
ber of the Mosely Commission will have come 
back with the same opinion I have, that Eng- 
land is at a distinct disadvantage when the 
business aspect of education is considered. 
Where we turn out ten qualified men,they turn 
out hundreds. Undoubtedly we have an ad- 
vantage which the Americans do not possess in 


our widely scattered polytechnics and technical 
institutions, but in the higher grade of tech- 
nical work we are, so far as I can see, at 
present a long way behind the States.” 

The second Moseley Commission will consist 
of five hundred British teachers who will visit 
the schools of United States and Canada _be- 
tween November and March. ‘Their expenses 
will be paid by Alfred Mosely and all arrange- 
ments hor their coming have been made after 
a plan outlined by him. 


The Test of True Education. 


OME educator has said that no one is truly 
educated who cannot answer the following 
questions in the affirmative 

1. Has education given you a sympathy for 
all good causes ? 

“. Has it made you desire to interest your- 
self in them? 

3. Has it mads.you public spirited? Do 
you look beyond your dooryard and take an 
interest in a clean city ? 

4. Has it made you a brother to the weak? 





Belteve tn Yourself 


ESSIMISTS have never done any- 
thing, except to put stumbling- 
blocks in others way. It is the cheer- 
ful, hopeful man, who believes that the 
world is growing brighter and_ better, 
that is of value to the world. The man 
who fears failure, talks failure, thinks his 
work will be a failure. As Job said, 
“The thing I feared has come upon me.” 
The very attitude or habitual condition 
of one’s mind has a great deal to do 
with his success. A stream cannot rise 
higher than its fountain, and to achieve 
great success a man must continually 
dwell in the atmosphere of high ideals. 
He must think upward, work upward 
or he can never reach a high goal. 











5. Have you learned the value of money 
and time ? ; 

6. Have you learned how to make and keep 
friends? 

7. Do you know how to be a friend to your- 
self ? : 

8. Can you look an honest man or pure 
woman straight in the eye ? 

9. Do you see anything to love in a little 
child ? 

10. Can you be high-minded and happy in 
the drudgeries of life ? ; 

11. Can you think washing dishes and hoeing 
corn are just as compatible with high thinking 
as playing od ee or playing golf ? 

12. Can you be happy alone ? 

13. Are you good for anything to yourself ? 

14. Can you look out on the world and see 
anything but dollars and cents ? 

15. Can you look in a mud-puddle and see 
the blue sky reflected ? 

16. Can you see good in everything ? 

17. Can you look at the sky ‘at night and see 
beyond the stars ? 


18. Does your soul claim relationship with 
the Creator ?”’ 

These questions are worthy of being written 
upon the blackboard of every Normal Instruct- 
or reader’s schoolroom where children can 
read and Jearn them by heart. 


The True Model for a Well-Ordered 
Schoolroom. 


N HIS address before the American Institute 
of Instruction, Henry Turner Bailey, editor 
of School Arts Book, that little gem of educa- 
tional periodicals, made the following  state- 
ment, which is well worth the consideration of 
Normal Instructor readers: 

‘Our model of a well-ordered schoolroom 
must be the workshop, not the church where 
well-dressed people sit up in rows and _ refrain 
from whispering. Our ideal of school dis- 
cipline must be the democratic ideal, not the 
military; a self-discipline under the pressure 
of a healthy public sentiment, not a forced 
obedience sido a tyrant. Only under such 
conditions can self-respecting, self-reliant. 
honest, earnest, efficient, neighborly men and 
women be trained in public schools, and even 
then only when the schools are strengthened 
on the one hand by higher institutions, techni- 
cal schools, colleges, and universities, and on 
the other by ‘homes of virtue, sense, and 
taste.’ ”’ 


An Interesting Examination Test. 
SUPERINTENDENT who has charge 
of employing more than fifty teachers has 

prepared a blank containing the following 
questions which is sent to those who are 
acquainted with the applicant and his work. 
This plan is well worth the consideration of 
all who employ teachers. 
Inquiry concerning 
I. PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF APPLICANT, 
Has applicant good health ? 
Good sight? 
Good hearing ? 
Well modulated and pleasing voice ? 
Any blemish or deformity ? 
Any physical defect that would interfere 
with applicant’s success ? 
Pleasing appearance and address ? 
Possess poise, or ditfident and awkward ? 
Il CHARACTER OF APPLICANT AND RELATION OF 
APPLICANT TO THE COMMUNITY. 
Life above reproach ? 
Prompt in payment of debts ? 
Positive in standing for the best ? 
Standing in community high? 
Active or inactive socially ? 
A regular attendant of some church ? 
Discreet and careful in the selection of 
associates ? 
Use tobacco ? 
Use liquor as a beverage ? 
Given to social dissipation ? 
Il. RELATION OF APPLICANT TO PUPILS. 
Is applicant kind ? 
Interested in pupils’ life outside of school ? 
Disposed to make companions and confid- 
ants of pupils to an extent to weaken his 
influence ? 
Positive and firm in insisting that pupils do 
good work and maintain proper decorum ? 
Will he seek popularity to the extent that he 
will evade an issue in dealing with his pupils? 
IV. TEACHING AND CONTROLLING. 
Is applicant’s scholarship accurate ? 
Have you seen him teach ? 
How much? 


{Continued on page 45) 
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The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe 


(Continued from page 23) 


brought my wife home in a little wheel- 
barrow. But I want my supper anyway. 

Sound of some one singing outside ‘“Higgledy piggledy 
my black hen, she lays eggs for gentlemen ; sometimes nine 
and sometimes ten, higgledy piggledy my black hen.’’ As 
the song is finished, enter the little girl who wears a little 
hood with a single curl in the middle of her fore-head 
carries a basket of eggs; gives them to the O— W— saying: 

Little Girl:—Wasn’t I a good girl, not to 
break one single Humpty-dumpty ? 

O— W—:—(fondly) There was a little girl 
and she wore a little hood and a curl right in 
the middle of her fore-head; and when she 
was good she was very very good and when 
. she was bad she was horrid. I guess you will 
not need a very hard spanking tonight. But 
where is Tom, Tom, the piper’s son? Ever 
since that boy has come to live with us he has 
caused me more trouble than all the rest of my 
children put together. 

Enter two policemen. They bow very low. 

Two P—men:—(together) How do you do, 
how do you do, and how do you do again? 

O— W—:—(slowly)Goodness gracious sakes 
alive,—tell me the worst at once. 

First P—man:—Tom, Tom, the piper’s son 
stole a pig and away he run. The pig was eat 
and Tom was beat and Tom ran crying down 
the street. 

Second P—man:—But quicker than a_ wink 
or the turn of a jig, this Tom had stole an- 
other pig. The pig got loose and ate a goose 
and Tom was put in the calaboose. 

O— W—:—Hurry, hurry children. Take 
your broth and scamper. I will spank you 
twice tomorrow night, but just now I must run 
right down to the jail and get that good-for- 
nothing Tom out. 

Both P—men:—Who will go his bail? 

S— Simon:—Here’s this bucket. There’s a 
right good bail on it. Won’t that do, Mother? 

O— W—:—O shoo, children, shoo. With 
all these children whatever shall I do? 


Drives all the children before her out the door, flapping 
her apron at them. 





Period of Industrial Growth after the 
Civil War 


(Continued from page 8) 


commerce could go speedily from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific instead of by slow-going ships 
around Cape Horn. The distance of 3,522 
miles across the continent could now be tra- 
versed in five days—the same time it took to 
go from Boston to New York in the Revolu- 
tionary days. ‘This railroad, crossing nine 
mountain ranges brings all the immense wealth 
cf the mines, agricultural districts and food- 
producing tracts with promptness to the great 
commercial centers. 

The Northern Pacific,—completed in 1884, 
the Southern Pacific, Great Northern, Atch- 
ison, Topeka and Santa Fe have also added 
vast wealth to the country. 


Growths of Great Cities. 


In all sections of the United States the 
growth of the cities has been a most remark- 
able feature. In 1790, there were in the 
country but six cities with a population ex- 
ceeding 8,000. One hundred years later, the 
number of cities was 438. In a large propor- 
tion of our western cities as well as in others, 
the great o™!,, of increase has come since 
the Civil War. New York leads the country 
in size and has increased in population from 
33,000 in 1790, to 3,500,000 in 1898, when 
the charter of "‘Greater New York’? went into 
operation. 

The increase in manufactures in the East 


has caused a corresponding growth in the 
cities. The increase in industries in the south- 
ern cities is annually apparent. Cities like 
Chattanooga, Augusta, Atlanta and Birming- 
ham now teem with industries. 

The cities of the West have grown more 
rapidly than all others. The building of the 
railroads, the immigration westward, have 
completely changed the western wilderness to 
an empire of wealth. Cities, like Denver, 
which but a quarter of a century ago were 
small in size, now rank among the large and 
principal cities of the country. 


Effect of the Great Business Panics. 


One of the most distressing panics ever 
known occurred in 1873 and its effect was felt 
for years. Many causes led up to the crisis. 
Among them were the great fires of Chicago 
(1871) and Boston (1872). These fires de 
stroyed — three hundred million dollars of 
— ew York had nosuch serious fires, 
ut men in power robbed the city of millions 
of dollars. Again, the coinage act, the fact 
that many had invested in railroads in the West, 
and the failure of a large banking house in Phil- 
adelphia, led to the crisis. The distress was 
augmented by the vicious paper currency which 
had caused an inflation of prices. In a few 
weeks thousands of merchants were financially 
ruined; the government had to stop making 
yments on the war debt; all work on public 
uildings was temporarily abandoned. The 
entire country felt the effect of this business 
panic. 

Again, in 1893, occurred another panic in 
the commercial world. A money panic in the 
spring was followed by numbers of heavy fail- 
ures. Property depreciated in value; numbers 
of people were thrown out of employment; 
disastrous strikes occurred; the surplus in the 
United States treasury was diminished; the 
gold reserve had reached a low point; the gold 
value of a silver dollar was hardly worth fifty 
cents. This condition necessitated an extra 
session of Congress. Laws were passed which 
checked the buying of immense quantities of 
silver; but the effect of this panic was far- 
reaching and lasting. 


Questions. 


1. What are the chief causes of the increased 
population of the United States ? 
2. State some interesting facts regarding 
the increase in population ? 
3. What are the chief reasons for the in- 
creased wealth of the United States? 
4. What are some important facts regarding 
the commerce of the United States ? 
5. What great causes combine to create such 
an extreme commerce ? 
6. How have discoveries and inventions 
added to the wealth of the United States? 
7. What railroads were instrumental in 
building up the great West? 
8. What remarkable growth of cities has 
occurred in the United States? 
9. What great business panic occurred in 
1873? 
10. What were some of the causes of this 
severe panic? 
11. What business panic again occurred in 
1893 and what was the cause ? 





A Rainy Day Visit to the Philippines 
(Continued from page 9) 


He is a very peculiar steed. He must have 

a mud bath twice a day. If he does not get 

it, he will bolt into the mud, harnessed, taking 

the cart with him, and the passengers, too, if 

there happen to be any in it. If he cannot 

get his mud bath, he becomes mad and very 
angerous. 


You can see that he would not be a pleasant 
steed for us to handle, either dripping with 
mud or kept away from the re But the 
strangest thing about him is the way he hates 
white people. He will charge a whole com- 
pany of American soldiers if he gets a chance, 
and one might as well try to stop an automo- 
bile by running in front of it as to stop him 
in his rages. Yet a Filipino child five years 
old can manage him with perfect safety. He 
is a wonderful swimmer and can easily swim 
ten miles in the open sea. 

They looked at the big brown book till 
supper time, and they felt as if they had really 
made a visit to the Philippines. They saw 
the men and women and children in their 
picturesque dress and undress. ‘They wondered 
at the burdens they carried on their heads, and 
exclaimed over the strange hats, as wide as 
umbrellas, that were worn to protect them 
from the sun. They saw pictures of the trees 
and the fruits of the Philippines. They saw 
the cocoanut palms and bread fruit trees and 
the lovely tree ferns. They read about the 
fifty-seven kinds of bananas that are so plenty 
and so cheap that every one can have as many 
as he wants. 

They read about other fruits with queer 
names, the manga, the mangosteen, the guay- 
aba, the chico, and others. They saw pictures 
of the Philippine bolo, which is the native 
knife, weapon and tool combined. They 
wondered at the rattan rain coats worn by the 
Igorrotes, and at many other strange things. 

That night a letter came from Uncle Jim. 
Mabel and Car! listened to it with even greater 
interest than ever before. 

One of the things he told them about was a 
game the Filipino girls had been playing the 
night before. They played it in the bright 
tropical moonlight. It is called ** Light and 
Shade.’’ The catcher stands in the moonlight. 
The rest of the players are in the black shadows 
of the trees. The game is to run from one 
shadow to another without being caught. The 
catcher may catch them whenever they come 
into the light. 

**We could play it in the sunshine,’ said 
Mabel. ‘‘I mean to teach it to the girls at 
school tomorrow and then we will make believe 
we are Filipinos. I could almost imagine 
that I am a Filipino girl now,’ she added 
dreamily. ‘I have learned so much about the 
Philippines today.”” 











| The Best | 
| TONIC 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality; the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic. 





It is a scientific and carefully 


prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and | 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 

| 





If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 
cents to Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, Provi 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 
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Note: This story was written by Miss Baker for use in her 


owuschool, She read it during the morning exercises. 


It was the most wonderful garden imagin- 
able. God, alone, could have made it. No 
human being would have been able to create 
anything so filled vith beauty and delight. 

The garden stocd in the midst of a broad 
plain. Above it the sky arched clear, and 
soft, and brightly blue. Through its midst 
a noble river wound its way and, overflowing 
annually, kept the garden fresh and fertile. 

The river teemcd with fish of many kinds, 
and the broad leaves and waxen blossoms of 
aquatic plants floated on its surface. Among 
the reeds and rushes bordering its sides water 
fowl built their nests and reared their young. 

Tall and stately trees spread their branches 
forming a leafy canopy over the garden 
through which the fas Se filtered, touching 
everything with golden radiance. Gentle 
breezes cooled the air which was laden with 
the perfume of a thousand beautiful flowers. 
Bright hued insects flitted hither and thither 
like winged jewels, and all day and all night 
myriads of birds trilled and warbled their 
happy songs. On every side the most delicious 
fruits hung from low drooping boughs as if 
ager to be plucked. 

Animals of all species roamed through the 
garden feeding on the tender grass and ripe 
fruits, basking in the sunlight, or resting, at 
ease, in cool and shady nooks. All these 
beasts lived together in perfect harmony. 
The lion and the lamb slept side by side, the 
wolf and the kid frolicked as playmates, the 
tiger was mild and gentle as the turtle dove. 
None feared its fellow creature, or wished to 
harm it. 

The only human beings who had a home in 
the garden were a man and woman whom God 
had placed there to take care of it. They 
were both young, the man strong and hand- 
some, the woman gentle and beautiful. They 
| ved each other tenderly, and their daily life 
was full of joy. They cared for the trees, and 
flowers, and animals, and had no thought of 
anything except their beautiful home. Of the 
world outside the garden they knew nothing. 

God often visited the garden and taught 
the man and woman many things. And the 
man and woman loved God and were never 
happier thor when He was with them. They 
listened eagerly to all His teachings, and faith- 
fully obeyed all His commands. 

One ot. these commands related to a tree 
which stood in the centre of the garden. This 
tree had a very wonderful name. It was 
called the ‘Tree of Knowledge of Good and 
Evil.”?) It was a beautiful tree—the most 
beautiful in the garden. No other had such 
graceful branches, such glossy leaves, and no 
other bore such delicious looking fruit. 

But God had forbidden the man and woman 
to taste of the fruit of this tree. He had told 
them that, if they disobeyed Him, the most 
dreadful consequences would follow—for the 
fruit had the strange power of conferring un- 
happiness upon those ae ate of it. So the 
man and woman shunned the tree, and con- 
tented themselves with plucking the less beau- 
tiful but harmless fruit that grew upon the 
other trees all about them. 

Now there was one creature in the garden 
quite different from the other animals who 
made their home there. ‘This creature was a 
sort. of serpent, very unlike, however, any 
serpent that we o to-day know about.  In- 
stead of being in ‘ocent and gentle like his 
fellow beasts, he was wished and crafty. 


The Garden of Happiness 


By Virginia Baker 


Moreover he was very wise, although his wis- 
dom led him to do ra instead of good. He 
hated God who had created him, and he hated 
the man and woman _ because they loved and 
feared God. He could not bear to see them 
innocent and happy, and he determined to try 
to ruin their happiness. 

So one day when he saw the woman walking 
alone in the garden, he spoke to her; for, 
among his other powers, he possessed the gift 
of speech. I do not know why*he approached 
the woman instead of the man. Perhaps he 
was afraid of the strong, bold looking man, 
Or perhaps his craftiness told him that 1t 
woul be easy to make the woman his victim. 

**Is it true that God will not allow you to 
eat of all the fruit in the garden ?’’ he asked. 

**Yes,’’ answered the woman, ‘‘we are for 
bidden to eat the fruit of the Tree of Knowl- 
edge of Good and Evil.” 

**And why are you not permitted to eat that 
particular fruit?’’ the serpent demanded. 

** Because it is harmful,’’ replied the woman. 
**Should we even taste it we should die, she 
added. 

The serpent regarded her steadily. 

**Do not believe that, for it is false,’’ he said 
slowly. Then as she drew back shocked and 
bewildered, he went on:—**God is deceiving 
you. Listen to me and I will tell you the 
truth.”’ 

The woman felt in her heart that she ought 
not to listen but, something seemed to hold 
her spell bound. She found herself unable to 
withdraw her gaze from the serpent’s beady 
eyes. So, though she longed to flee, she re- 
mained motionless with trembling limbs and 
wildly beating heart. 

“God. is Teatving you,”’’ the serpent re- 
peated. ‘‘He knows that if you should eat of 
that fruit you would become as wise as he is. 
That is why he does not wish you to taste it. 
He wants no one to be equal with himself.” 

“Can you be speaking the truth?’ the 
woman cried. The faith in God that she had 
hitherto felt turned suddenly to doubt. And, 
as suddenly, there came over her a longing to 
possess the mysterious wisdom that God had 
withheld from her. 

She glanced toward the tree of knowledge. 
There it stood, the most beautiful object in 
the garden. Its graceful boughs, drooping 
nearly to the ground, were loaded with i 
ing fruit. Never before had it appeared so 
tempting. Surely a thing of such beauty 
nee not be a thing of evil! 

**Taste and see if I have not spoken truly,” 
the serpent whispered. 

“Yes, Twill!’ the woman exclaimed and 
running quickly along the path, she age a 
handful of the forbidden fruit. ‘hen she 
hastened away to seek the man that she might 
share her treasure with him. 

The serpent followed silently after her. 
The man was at work among the flowers at 
the farther end of the garden. The woman 
ran to him, panting with excitement, and 
showed him the fruit. When he saw it he 
turned pale with fear and dismay. 

The woman repeated her conversation with 
the serpent and then, as the man still hesitated, 
began to eat the fruit. “‘It is delicious,’’ she 
declared. And when the man heard her 
words he took courage and tasted the fruit 
himself. 

Satisfied with the mischief he had accom- 
plished, the serpent crept away to his lair, his 
wicked heart throbbing with exultation. 

And the man and woman. — Scarcely had 


b] 


they eaten the fruit ere a subtle change stole 
slowly over them and all about them. The 
beautiful garden grew suddenly dark and 
gloomy to their eyes. The flowers seemed to 
droop and wither. The joyous song of birds 
died away in plaintive wailing. A great fear 
took possession of their souls. Everywhere 
voices seemed to be whispering, **What will 
you say to God?” 

Try as they might they could not shake off 
the terror that had seized them. All day they 
wandered about, but they could not rest any- 
where. And still the voices whispered un- 
ceasingly, ‘*What will you say to God ?”” 

As the sun sank slowly in the west their un- 
happiness increased. And, when, at last, they 
heard the voice of God calling to them,—for 
at the close of day God often walked in the 
garden—they fled in terror and hid among the 
shadows of the trees. 

Then God spoke to them. ‘*Where art 
thou?’’ he said, and the man, not daring to 
remain silent, answered tremblingly, **We are 
hidden behind the trees. ”’ 

**Hast thou eaten of the tree which I for- 
bade thee to touch?’’ asked God. The man 
saw that his sin was discovered, but he tried to 
excuse himself. 

**The woman gave me the fruit,’’ he said. 
**T did not pluck it myself.’? And the woman 
sought to excuse her disobedience, too. 

“The serpent beguiled me into eating it,”’ 
she pleaded. 

But excuses were of no avail. The sin that 
the man and woman had committed was too 
terrible to go unpunished. They had to suffer 
a dreadful penalty. 

They were driven from the beautiful garden 
to seek a home elsewhere, and condemned to 
spend their lives in toil. Lest they should 
attempt to re-enter the garden, God placed 
angels to guard it with a flaming sword which 
turned in every direction so that no one could 
pass it. 

The wicked serpent which had caused the 
whole evil was also punished. -God decreed 
that he should be hated by mankind forever, 
and that he should never walk like other ani- 
mals but be forced to writhe and crawl, upon 
the ground, all his life. 

The man and woman lived many years after 
being driven from the garden. And did_ the 
wisdom which they gained by eating the fruit 
of the Tree of Knowledge make up to them 
for the loss of their beautiful home? I do not 
think it did. I believe that they often sighed 
for their old happy life, and repented of their 
disobedience with bitter tears. 

And now you will like to know the name of 
this man and woman, whose own folly ruined 
their happiness. ‘The man was called Adam 
and the woman Eve, and they were the first 
human beings created by God. We often 
speak of them as our “first parents,’’ for they 
were the father and mother of all mankind. ~ 


’ 





Thine to work as well as pray, 
Clearing thorny wrongs away; 
forvony | up the weeds of sin, 
Letting heaven’s warm sunshine in. 
— Whittier 





No man is borrr into the world, whose work 
Is not born with him; there is always work. 
And tools to work withal, for those who will: 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil! 
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Well— 

What Are You 

Going To Do 
About It 


Here it is again, this big opportunity. Now, 
what ARE you going to do about it? If you had 
filled out the coupon the first time you saw it, it’s 
likely you would be holding a high-class position 
to-clay. Within this past year, a host of people 
no better educated, no better off than yourself, 
have started on the road tosuccess by way of that 
coupon, and many of them are already earning 
twice what they did a year ago. 

Are you going to put this off till it’s everlasting. 
ly toolate? Or will you fill out the coupon THIS 
time and begin getting ahead in the world? If 
you just make up your mind now that you are 
going to be better off at this time next year the 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS Will 
make the way easy for you, will bring to you by 
mail the training required to fit you quickly fora 
responsible position in one of the occupations 
listed on the coupon, The I. C. S. will bring this 
training to you, mind, at your home, in your 
spare time, without interfering with your present 
duties, 


Just read that coupon again— 
and DO something about it. 
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POSITIONS 
39,427 
APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil Service 
= places during the past year. 
Excellent chances for appointment this 
year. Noinfluence of any kind re- 
quired. Only a eommon school 
education is necessary. These are 
excellent positions for young people. 
For to years we have made a spec- 
ialty of training people by mail for 
these examinations, and so success- 
ful have we been that thousands whom 
we have instructed are now in the 
Government Service at salaries from 
$840 to $1,400 per year. 

Our Civil Service announcements 
contain letters from about 500 per- 
sons who state that they owe their 
positions to our course of training. Do 
not attempt any Government ex- 
amination without seeing our Civil 
Service announcement containing 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold- 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission, 

We also have the following depart- 
ments which give excellent courses : 
Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping and Business, Lit- 
erature and Journalism, Penmanship and Letter Writing, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Dairying and Animal Industry. 


The Law Department is in charge of Hon. Chas. A. 
Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 
Write at once for oneof our catalogues. It will be 
sent free. 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D, C, 
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EXAMINATIONS SOON 
EVERY STATE. 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Teachers’ Help-One- Another Ciub’ 


For all Grades. 


The following are some of the topics which will be discussed in this depart- 
ment from time to time: 

How I made my school a success. 

How I secure prompt attendance. 

How I interest my younger pupils when the older ones are reciting. 

How LIimproved the looks of my schoolroom. 

How I improved the looks of my school yard. 

Our most interesting Special Day Program.* 

How I provided my school with a library. 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents of my school. 

Methods I have found successful in interesting children to write letters and 
compositions, 

These and all other subjects interesting to teachers of ungraded schools will 
be discussed in this department. 

Letters should be short, for our space is limited and we want to give every 
state an opportunity to be 1epresented. Every teacher whose manuscript is 
accepted for this department will receive an order certificate and a catalogue of 
unusually attractive books suitable for the home or school library, from which 
a selection may be made amounting to the value of the manuscript, which will 
be indicated on the order certificate. 

When preparing letters for pnblication kindly observe the following points: 
Keep letter to club members and private letter to the Président entirely separ- 
ate. For letters to Club Members use paper, 84x54. Write plainly and con- 
cisely on one side only holding the paper so that the lines will be about 7 
inches long. 

Rewrite your club letter until you are sure it written as well as you are able 
to express it and that the spelling, grammar and punctuation are correct. 
Write the number of words the letter contains in the upper right hand corner 
of the first page and your true name and address, for the president’s guide, in 
the upper left hand corner of the same page, always state how you wish your 
letter to be signed when published. Send manuscript flat without folding. 

All material intended for this departmtment should be addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Jean Halifax, care of Normal Instructor, 2394 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. 





Club Motto for September 


‘*A commonplace life,’’ we say, and we sigh; 
But why should we sigh as we say? 
The commonplace sun in the commonplace sky 
Makes up the commonplace day. 
The moon and the stars are commonplace things, 
And the flower that blooms and the bird that sings 
But dark were the world, and sad our lot, 
If the flowers failed, and the sun shone not; 
And God, who studies each separate soul, 
Out of commonplace lives makes lives His beautiful whole. 


—Susan Coolidg 





‘ 1 ) a) ‘ 
Club Poem for September 
Interfused 
By Susan Coolidge 
‘*Seek your life’s nourishment in your life’s work.’’ 
Philip Brooks, 

We cannot lie every morning and repent the lie at night; 
We cannot blacken our souls all day and each day wash them white ; 


Though the pardoning blood availeth to cleanse the mortal stain, 
For the sin that goes on sinning that blood was shed in vain. 


We must buy and sellin the market. We must éarn our daily 
bread, ‘ 

But just in the doing these usual acts may the soul. be helped and 
fed. 

It is not in keeping the day’s work and the day’s prayer separate 
so, 

But by mixing the prayer with the labor that the soul is taught to 
grow. 

For if sweeping a room by God’s law isa service he designs to 
bless, 

And mending a kettle worthily is working for him no less 

Than steering steady the ship of the state, or wielding the sword 
in war, 

Or IHting the soul of man by songs to the heights where the angels 
are,— 

Then none may deem it wasted time, who stands in a humble spot 

And digs and waters a little space which the hurrying world heeds 
not, 

Yor the Lord of the harvest equally sends his blessed sun and rain 

On the large work and the little work and none of it is in vain, 





President’s Letter for September 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

What a gathering of the clans there will be this month! Wouldn't 
you like to sit up in the sky, in your own little balloon and look 
down on the big world and see the army of teachers returning to 
work, and the larger ranks of the school children marching from 
near and from far to the battle ground of the schoolhouse? What 
a sight to see! ; ; 

Our letters this month shoy’ what an interest is growing, now 
a-days, in making the schooiroom attractive. If we only possessed 
a bit of that magic carpet of the old fairy tales, how pleasant it 
would be to make a flying tour of our schools by means of that 
convenient ‘‘air line’’! 

One of the teachers asks when Wisconsin is to be taken up. She 
writes that she is preparing her State Booklet. Good! I want to 
see it. And we will take Wisconsin for our next issue. I wonder 
if Miss Van Roy has been at Fox Lake, Dodge County? My father 
was the Congregational pastor there when I was a little tot, and he 
used to take me duck-hunting at dawn, on that lovely lake. I 
never forgot those glorious mornings. Wisconsin isa beautiful 
lake State. And I want a budget of Wisconsin letters describing 
places in shat State. Though they cannot reach us in time for the 
next issue, we will give a place to them as soon as possible. 

Now we want a bit of a talk on Arkansas. In your booklet, tell 
how that State, originally a part of Louisiana, was explored by the 
French, In 1812, you remember, When Louisiana became a State, 
it was made a part of Missouri. [The date of the 1812 war is so 
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PIANOS 
CORNISH: :::;. 


LATEST STYLE UPRIGHT CONCERT 
TRAND. 


G 
CASH DOWN, are famous for 
Balance on easy When you pur 
installment plan. chase a Cornish 
ir 
—— 


struments and only the most 
skilled workmen are em- 


from the factory You save 


at your own conventence 


Are the most sat- 
isfactory tnstru- 
ments that you 
can buy at any 
price. They me 
magnificent ex- 
amples of the ab- 
solute perfection 
of the builder's 
skillandart. Com- 
bined with beautl- 
ful and artistic 
cases, the produc- 
tions of the lead- 
ing designers, is 
the most exquisite 
tone quality that 
ever delighted 
your ear. More- 
over Cornish Pt- 
anos and Organs 






their durability, 


istrument, you buy for a 
fetime. Only the finest 
material that money can 
uy is used tn Cornish fn- 


loyed, Cornish Pianos and 
rgans are sold toyoudirect 


lithe agents’ profit and pay 





Artistic Cases 


Pure, Sweet 


Newest Styles 


Tone Qualities 








THE CORONA, 
Cash Down. 
Balance on 
easy install- 
ment plan. 


CHURCH OR HALL. 


Per Month 
only on our easy 
installment plan. 





CHAPEL ORGAN FOR HOME, 


Rit down and write to-day for these Free ald, 


CORNISH (0, Washington, N. J. 


OUR OFFER 


We wiil ship you any Cornish 
Piancor Organ you may selecton 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
and guirantee safe delivery. If 
you ace not fully satisfied with 
the instrument after a month's 
tria.. roturn it at our ex] 

Even if after a year's use the 
instrument is not satisfactory, 
we wi lrefund your money with 
6 per cent interest in 
addition, giving you 


One Year's Free Trial 
Would we make this offer 
if Cornish instrumenta 
were not thoroughly 





1, The Wonderfal C 
nish Album, a most re- 
markable piece of print- 
ing describing choicestof 


fifty styles of Cornish 

Pianos and Organs rang- 

fing in price from the 

least expensive to the 
7 it 


2. Asetof embossed min- 
fatufe Pianos and Organs 

3. Names and addressesof 
5,000 regis 

4. Ou 





d purchasers 
an to give you a 
isical education 
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The Mennen Caddie 


offers instant relief from chaps 


and skin roughness which keen J 


tall winds bring toout of door folks, 

MENNEN'S BORATED 

TALCUM POWDER 

soothes and heals all chafing and 
chapping, and is put upin non- 
refillabie box—Mennen's face on 
the cover guarantees it's genuine. 
For sale everywhere, or by 
mail for 25 cts, 


GERHARD 
MENNEN CO, 
Z Newark, N.J. 
bi Try Men- 
nen's Violet 
Taleum 
Powder,” 



























free or with sample (our select\ 


SUNBEAM PHOTO CO., D: 


Brooch like cut (1 Ineh) only 


, 3 same sace 25 cts. We 
highest grades, at 2c. to $2.00 
np Photos, Photo Cuff Buttons, 
dsSearf #tos,Lockets,ctc. Your 
‘uninjured. Fine Lllus. Catalog 
0), 3c Big moneyto agents 


pt. B, dy Arlington, N. J. 


| 
_ Photos and Buttons Copied 
} Gold Plate 
| 258c. Filled Geld (lo yr, guarantee) $1, But- 
tons, 12c. ea 
copy Photos, vie. 
per Doz, Star 
and Postal Cards 
— returnec . 
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Do You Get Tired 
Walking ? 
























PEDEMETRIC 
SHOES 


Something New. They support the 
foot and brace thcarch. It’s allin 
the specially constructed shank, 
which will never break down, 
Pedemetric Shoes do away ‘vith 
all aches, pains and that tired 
and worn-out feeling in the 



























































heels and cal ves of the legs, $3.00 
They are special 

Bench Made, To $5.00 
and cost no more than the A Pair 
old style. Send for booklet giving full particulars. 

Address 

PEDEMETRIC SHOE CO. 
L 2840 N Spring Ave. St. Louis, Mo. J 








peedy. 


as in other systems, No long lists of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the 
entire English language at your absolute command. 


The best system for stenographers, private secre- 
taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men. Law 
ers, ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk and 
usiness men_and women may now ‘earn shorthand for 


GO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
3 Chicago Opera House Block, Chic 
—— 











DIRECT 


From Factory 
=) On Approval 


Saving all middlemen’s 
profits. My new 64 page 
book will convince you 
that Ican 


Save You 
$10 to $20 
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SIX MONTHS’ TRIAL 
If Clapp’s 
Ideal Steel Range 


does not prove in every way better than 
others. My superior location on Lake Erie where iron, 
stecl, coal, freights and skilled labor are cheapest and 
best, enables me to frunish a TOP NOTCH Steel Range 
at the price you would pay at home for an ordinary 
stove. Send for free catalogues of 45 styles and sizes, 
with or without reservoir, for farm, residence or hotel 


use. 
CHESTER D. CLAPP, 248 LYNN ST., TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely ona 
knowledge of the whole truth 
@ about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not 
come intelligently of itself, 
nor correctly from ordinary 
everyday sources, 


Sexology 


(ldustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Bhould Have 






Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Rpowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have 


Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
Medica! Knowledge a Wife Should Have 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, llustrated, $2.00. 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. P., Philadelphia., Pa 























Take Chaffee’s $10 Shorthand 


TEACHER * Course by mail while teaching: 


Write E. M. WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO, N. Y., for 
Business School News. 












MEDICAL MASSAGE, SWEDISH MOVEMENTS. 
Electircity, Hydro-Therapy taught. Classes open Oct. 2. 
Thorough course in Antaomy, Physiology: clinical ex perience 
given; diploma; fllustrated booklet. 
PENNA. ORTHOPAEDIC INSTITUTE {incerp. 
1711 GREEN ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
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| hanging the valley, through which the river ran. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


efisy for the children to remember, that many other ‘‘happenings,’’ 
like this change in the State, can be grouped around ity 

Who of you teachers live on the south side of the Arkansas 
River, between the town of Arkansas and Little Rock? That was 
the reservation of the Quapaw Indians, years ago. This is a hint 
for items of interest for one chapter. The first settlement, at Ar- 
kansas Post, must be written up by some teacher in that region. 

Who of you lives at Pea Ridge, where was fought the principal 


battle on Arkansas territory, March 8, 1862? How is that high 


bridge now? When I taught in Rogers, Benton Co., and crossed 
that bridge on the train, I always felt‘‘shaky,’’ and the bridge was 
decidedly so! I think that there isa fine, strong bridge there 
now. Can’t you send us a ‘‘snapshot’’ of that place? Does Sugar 
Creek flow below? It would be just the thing to illustrate the his- 
torical- part of your booklet. 

Pea Ridge being a lower part of the Ozark Mountain range, 
some ‘‘Ozark’’ views should be added. I remember that when I 
ran down to Fayetteville, I found some very pretty views. 

I taught in the Rogers Academy for three years when I was in 
my‘‘teens,’’ and enjoyed the school so much. I should like to 
hear from my pupils, if they see this letter. That was the first 
time I had been away from my home, and oh! how homesick I 
was fora while! But I loved the scholars and the place from the 
first, and those were happy days there. Some of the teachers in 
that region must write about it, for it isa delightful place. I 
shall never forget one happy day in the White River Valley, with 
its sycamores eighteen feet in circumference, and so tall it almost 
broke your neck to lean back to look up at their tops! No pret- 
tier place could have been found than that great flat rock over- 


| member that picnic in the sky, Robert? Is the ‘‘ Blue Goose Inn’’ 


| as the Hooker House used to be called, where I boarded, 


still 
standing? It was a relic of the ‘‘boom’’ days,—the town was only 
a year old when I went there—and so was put up with no plaster. 
The partitions were only thin boards, and the whole building was 
anything but strong. We always expected to be burned out, any 
moment, but never were. 
and would like to see it again. 

I am sure a description of one of these towns that go up ina 
night, almost, would be of interest to eastern teachers. 

And there are so many wonderful springs all over the State. 
Hot Springs deserves a chapter by itself. The region is so wild 
and picturesque, and the springs are so famous that the teachers 
there can find abundance of material for this chapter. About 100 
springs, you remember, issue from the slope of the Hot Spring 
mountain. They have cured many diseases—rhumatism, scrofula, 
malarial fevers, etc., and have made the place a favorite resort for 


| invalids since 1800. Describe that heavy fog over the springs; the 


water, with its temperature of from ninety-three degrees toone hun- 


| dred and sixty degrees; the bathing houses, and all the unusual 


| characteristics of the place. 


It is decidedly different, you know, 
from a New England town! 
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Do you re- | 


I spent some happy hours in that hotel, | 


Little Rock has a great deal of interest; describe the cliff from , 


which the city took its name; and give items in regard to its early 
history. 

The Merthwestern mountain region is so utterly different from 
the bayous or the Mississippi swamps that the description will not 
be monotonous, I assure you. | 

Tell of some of the ‘‘oddities’’, too. Is that queer sign—R, a 
picture of a can, and a saw,—still over that store? Arkansaw. That 
reminds me,—tell of the State being named from the Arkansas 
River. The word is derived, it is said, from the Indian word 
Kansas, (‘‘smoky water’’,) with the prefix arc, a bow (from the 
French.) It is called the Bear State, because of the number of 


| bears formerly found there. 


| plenty of material. 


These are only hints for you to work up. But you will find 
I have spoken before of Eureka Springs, 
which deserves a chapter by itself. I saw that mimic battle, given 
for Jefferson Davis’ benefit, at the Springs. 
that, and of the queer streets. 

Will Mr. Grubbs, Seneca, Mo., give us some more items about 
his Indian program? (which I have just received) What songs, and 
where found? What Indian herbs and flowers did you use? What 
about the Montezeuma literary society? I ask forthe benefit of 
the teachers, who will be sure to want to ‘‘go and do likewise’’ 
when they hear of your Indian entertainment, I’m sure, 

Now, if any one teaches in an odd interesting place or school, 
describe it tous. Let us enjoy something new and different from 
our own school, 

Cordially, yours in the work, 
JEAN HALIFAX, President. 





Club Exchange. 


1. Miss Fanny Whittemore, Collins Center, Erie Co., N. Y., 
near Buffalo, wishes to exchange souvenir post cards of that city 
and of Niagara Fal's with all who care todo so. All letters and 
postals will receive prompt replies. 

2. Miss Gusty Van Roy, So. Kaul -una, Wis., R. R. No 15. 
writes that she has received a posta! fr . Watertown, Conn., with- 
out name or address of sender, - who 
does not return the favor. Will that sender write her again? Miss 
Van Roy asks why the Club cannot havea club pin, by which they 


| may recognize each other at Teachers’ Meetings, etc. 


3. Miss Eva lL. Perkins, R. F. D. No. 3, Bethel, Vermont, 
teaches an ungraded sci00l and would like to exchange letters 
with other schools, especially of the Southern and Western States. 
All letters will be promptly answered. 

4. Miss Cecilia de Lorimier, Oldham, Montana, would like to 


| exchange letters with some country school in the Eastern states, 
| also, wild flowers (Jack-in-the-pulpit, moss and ferns, especially) 


with an eastern teacher, 

5. L. B. Hoisington, Haines, Oregon, writes that he is beginn- 
ing a school cabinet, and is ‘‘desirous of securing specimens from 
all sections; would like to exchange any mailable articles suited 
to cabinet display—leaves, nuts, woods, minerals, etc., from any 
section of the country, especially East and South. The school is 
a rural one, of nine grades.’’ 

(We are glad you are to have such a helpful and interesting ‘‘ex- 


© oubtless wonders why she | 


You should tell about | 





Lighten Your 
. School Work 


AND 
MAKE THE LESSONS 


BRIGHT AND INTERESTING 


BY USING 


Landes’ Complete Outline, 777 
Questions and Answers, Ta- 
bles and Nich-Names in United 
States History. Alsoa brief 
history of Political Parties. 25ce. 
$2.40 per doz. 


Crissman’s Library Method in 
American History. A reference 
outline and guide for the prepara- 
tion and recitation of each day’s 
work. 25c. $2.40 per doz. 


Landes’ New Practical Ortho- 
graphy. Indispensable in pre- 
paring classes for Special Exami- 
nations or Teachers’ Examina- 
tions. 25c. $2.40 per doz. 


McKean’s Outline of English 
and American Literature. A 
practical and systematic study for 
teachers, students and literary 
clubs. 25c. $2.40 per doz. 


McKean’s Practical Outlines in 
Physiology. Every day Physi- 
ology and Hygiene adapted to 
modern teaching and moderr life. 
25c. $2.40 per doz. 


McFee’s Outlines, Devices and 
Recreations in United States 
Geography. Invaluable to every 
teacher searching for ways and 
means to enliven her geography 
class. 25c. $2.40 per doz. 


Bryce-Spaulding’s Graded 
Memory Gems. Three Books— 
Primary, Intermediate and Gram- 
mar. Universally popular. 25e. 
$2.40 per doz. 


McCahe’s Study of the Song 
of Hiawatha. Has no equal for 
class use in the study of this 
great classic. 25c. $2.40 per 
doz. 


Faris’ Children’s Poet. An out- 
line of Longfellow’slifeand work 
for Primary Grades. Invaluable in 
preparing Language and Nature 
work for regular classes, and for 
Supplementary Reading. 10c. 
$1.00 per doz. 


Ten New Drills for Schools, by 
Lucia May Wiant, Supervisor 
Physical Training, Dayton, Ohio 
Schools. 

Contains Yankee Doodle 
Drill--Marching Through Drill 
— Wand Drili— Fiag Drill 
Marching Through Georgia 
(For Advanced Pupils ) — The 
Red, White and Blue Drili— 
Aesthetic Drill--Flower Drili— 
Broomstick Drili—Cadet Drill 
One of the charms of this book lies 
in the fact that each drill isso fully 
and clearly explained that it be- 
comes a pleasure to teach pupils 
these attractive gymnastics. 25 
cents each, $2.40 per dozen. 


World’s Events Publishing Co. 
Dansville, New York. 
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tra,’? and only wish every school were so fortunate as to owna 
cabinet collection.—PRESIDENT.) 

6. Miss Fannie Clack, Nubia, Texas, teaches an ungraded 
school in that village. Grades Ist to 9th. They would like to cor- 
respond with some school in Florida, California, or the Northern 
States. Letters from any school will be answered. 

7. Miss H. V. Evans, Elloree, S. C., teaches an ungraded 
school of fifteen pupils; would like to exchange letters and post- 
card views with teachers in other States. 

8. C.F. Malinberg, Blunt, §S. Dakota, thinks the exchange 
idea a fine one. ‘‘The knowledge as well as the practice in ccm- 
position gained in this interesting way,’’ he writes, ‘‘is very prof- 
itable. I should like my 7th, 8th, and oth Grades to correspond 
with pupils of these grades in the Eastern or Southern States. My 
pupils will tell of the life habits, customs, legends and true stories 
of the Indians. There are Indian reservations near us, and Indians 
often come into the village tobarter their beadwork, moccasins, 
hides, blankets, etc. for other supplies. Many of my pupils have 
visited the Indian school at Pierre, and may be able to tell you 
something of interest concerning the education of the Indians, 
ioo, or they will describe the life of the western cowboy.’’ 

9. Miss Lena Lufkin, Wilton, Maine, writes that her pupils of 
ihe 5th and 6th Grades would like to exchange letters and speci- 
sens of flowers with pupils from any State outside of New Eng- 
land. They have good (pressed) specimens of Mayflowers, etc, to 
_xchange. 

10. Mr. Harry Stewart, Oakdale, Pa., teaches an 


] ungraded 
school, and would like to correspond with other teachers. 





Letters from Club Members. 


Peeps into our Schoolrooms. 
How I Decorated My Schoolroom for Twenty Cents. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Perhaps some of the readers of the Help-one-another Club would 
he interested in knowing how I decorated my schoolroom wtih 
an outlay of twenty cents.. The room isa large one, ceiled with 
Georgia pine both sides and ceiling ; and at the time I took pos- 
session the only decorations were a railroad map of the State and 
an unframed flower picture. 

I called upon the children for a contribution of such pictures as 
could be spared from home and would be suitable. In response 
] received four pretty lithographs, a steel cut of the President 
taken from a magazine, a picture of Longfellow in an old fashion- 
ed frame, and the promise of two other old frames ‘‘if they would 
be of any use.’? These were gladly accepted and filled, one witha 
pretty calendar picture and the other with a magazine cover. 
(\What a treasure trove these magazine art covers are, by the way. ) 

The pictures were too fragile to be used as they were and needed 
something to bring out their beauty of coloring. I went toa 
local wallpaper agent and secured a broken roll of plain red wall 
paper, also a remnant of border which was a blending of red, 
green, and gold—my color scheme. These remnants of paper were 
gladly given, as they were of no use to the dealer. In rummaging 
through the schoolhouse I had found some old, unused maps. 
These I cut into pieces about four inches larger each way than 
the pictures for a firm cloth back. I placed the picture in the 
center, using the red paper as a border. One of the pictures repre- 
senting spring as a beautiful maiden was badly torn so I cut out 
the figure. This on a heavy pasteboard such as bolts of cloth are 
wound upon and which had been covered with the red paper made 
a very effective panel. Another piece of map cloth covered with 
the paper made an excellent background for some large silvery 
cocoons which the children had found. The remaining strip of 
paper (about four inches wide) was placed above the blackboard 
the full length and on it were mounted the pictures of all the pres- 
idents. These were my first expense, costing ten cents from a com- 
pany publishing the Perry Pictures, ; 

The pupils had begun the study of argiculture and here we found 
another means of beautifying our room. A large shelf draped 
with the border paper was placed near the front of the room and 
on it was placed our collection of stones, labeled. Directly above 
this was tacked a strip of green window shade. On this were fas- 
tened tiny bottles filled with seeds to be studied. Mindful of my 
color scheme, I tied them on with baby ribbon (cost six cents). 
The other four cents of the twenty were spent in sending for a copy 
of the Declaration of Independence, the advertisement for which I 
saw in the Normal Instructor. 

And in spite of the small amount of money spent, I feel quite 
proud of my room and have had several of my visitors say, ‘‘ How 
nice your schoolroom looks.’’ 

r E. B. KIlBOURN, Wisconsin. 

{I think you did wonders, Miss B. and I wish I couid ‘‘drop in’ 
and see your work. How pretty your room must be! And your 
seed bottle plan is a good idea, too, Come and call on us again, 
and tell us more about your school. —PRESIDENT. ] 


’ 





A Pennsylvania Schoolroom. 
Dear-Help-One -Anothers:— 

Iam a teacher in an ungraded school and have sixty-seven pu- 
pils enrolled. The one great factor which helped me to keep order 
was to make my schoolroom as pleasant and beautiful as possible. 

I purchased white cheese-cloth for curtains and ruffled them, 
which gave a very daiuty appearance, I looped them back with 
hows made of pale pink cheese-cloth. 

Above each window I placed an appropriate motto. These can be 
hought from Geo. P. Brown, Beverly, Mass., for seven cents, They 
are plain but can be made very pretty by sewing on a border of al- 
hambra paper, spruce or leaves. 

Many of my pictures of decoration are only cheap ones which I 
mounted on dark card board. They are then more curable and 
very pretty. cei 

On the front wall I have the word ‘‘ Welcome’? in large letters ar- 
ranged in the form of an arch. This I made by cutting the letters 
out of heavy pasteboard and covering them with alhambra paper. 

I bought crepe paper, next, pink and green, and cut each bolt in 
three equal pieces. We ruffled the edges of each, then draped them 
trom each corner to the middle of the ceiling, letting them droop 


’ 


ON APPROVAL, FREIGHT PAID 278,10 $1.00, You’ $1.75 
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in Three Minutes, 
The Latest and Best 


No pins, no sewing, no boneing 
No awkward form to 
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Girdle 


IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS 








OF RIBBON OR OTHER 
CLOTH THAT YOU HAPPEN 
TO HAVE, asthe Former is immedi- 
ately adjustable to any width, and it 








will in no way injure the material, 





which as soon as the former is removed 
will be left as it was before. 
With this Former you get the attrac- 
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French form, 
Mailed to any address on receipt of 
Price, l5c each; two for 25c. 
Exclusi 
We Want Agents Fxclisive 


on this and other specialties 
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for ladies. 


The Minton Co., Inc, 


Dept. C, 





ROCHESTER,N. Y. 





| | Closed 





No finer place can be found than the 
Adirondacks in September. 

The air is cool and bracing, the scenery 
beautiful and the sense of perfect rest that 
comes with the night is delightful. 

This wonderful region is reached from 
all directions by the 


“America’s Greatest Railroad.” 


For a copy of “The Adirondack Mountains and 
+ How to Reach Them,” send a two-cent stamp to 
George H. Daniels, Manager General Advertising 
Department, Grand Central Station, New York 





C. F. DALY, 


Passenger Traffic Manager, 
NEW YORK, 
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How to 
Learn 
' Kinder: 


Chicago Kindergarten 


FREE to Any Lady. If you - are afflicted 


‘ . “ with a humiliating, 
disfiguring growth of hair, or any other blemish on 
face, neck, arms or han 


. will tell you FREE 
VER, 


rite me at once and 

vi DESTROY IT 
FOREVE Many claim to REMOVE the hair 
(temporarily), I enable you to absolutely kill it 
forever, in your own home, privately, painlessly, 
without the slightest risic of bad effects, and at the 
Sime time to secure 2 perfect complexion and BE 
BEAUTIFUL, Don'texperiment with dangerous 


gartening 
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apparatus, lotions, liquids, powd >rs,etc. My method 
is indorsed by scientists and dectors, and is guar- 





anteed by me. _ ($100,000 assets hack of | 
my guarantee.) Write to-day and be glad | 
forever, Remember thisoffer is free. Sime | 
MAHLER, | 
4294 Pawtueket Ave., East Providence, RB. | 
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keep in touch with new and original work: mothers wishing to know 
the most approved methods of ebild culture should write at unce Lf 1906 
enrollment is desired. 

For Free Book and further information, address 
Mrs, J, N. Crouse and Elizabeth Harrison, Principals 


College 


(Established tn 1845) 
Combines a College Course 
and a Profession for 


| Students, Teachers, Mothers, 





ly, profitable and pleasant, teachers wishing to 
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You Can Learn Shorthand in Six Weeks 


't all depends on the amount of time you study, 
The Perniz Shorthane is asimple, practical system, and is quickly 

learned and easily mastered, With the Pernin system you need no 

ruled note books. Each character és distinct in itself in any position, 

The simple shorthand means sapid progress, !makes you more 
valuable to your employer. You can learn the alphabet in #0 minutes, 
and after an hour of conscientions study you will be able to construct, 
write and read sentences, 

The most successful sten»¢raphers have been the most faithful 
students of this system. Wo: they say about it and full details on 
your course Free on request. Ir > us send it te you. 

You run no risk, nor need 4.3 pay the tuition until you secure 2 
osition, We will also teach 70u Bookkeeping, Business Methods, 
anking and Telegraphy by me} on thissame plan. Write us about 

the course you are interested in, 


Michigan Business Institute, 516 Castitute Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


to three montis’ time 
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Write for 
Tilustrated Catalogue No. 24. 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users 





finished in Solid Golden Oak, To) sex, $100 each. 


“ an 1 ba 
All goods sold direct from factory only. 


The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG, CO., LITTLF FALLS, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
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Sectional Bookcase 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own 
factory, and the entire production is aold direct to the home and office 
That is the reason we can offer them atsach reasonable prices, In pur 
chasing a Lundstrom Sectional Bookcase you ere not helping to test ¢ 
doubtful experiment, but are getting an article which time and experi 
ence have proven a wonder. 1 su s Our tional Sookcases are the 

roduct of years of undivided attention tot! 1¢ line of manufacture 
tvery book section has a non-binding sappearing glass door and is highly 
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HAVE YOU PAINS or tHat TIRED FEELING 


FROM OVEREXERTION?T WOULD YOU LIKE TO REDUCE YOUR ABDOMEN-——IMPROVE 







FREE Booklet 
= 68 <= 

Trusses, Braces, Flastic 

Hosiery, Suspensories, et, 


YOUR FORM — BECOME ATHLETIC, STRONG AND HEALTHY? —- THEN WEAR 


Give number of inches around body in ordering. 
guaranteed or money promptly refunded. Booklet FRE for the asking. 


THE OHIO TRUSS CO.., 67 E. 9TH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 


OUR 





PARAGON 
ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER 


IT FITS. 
DOES NOT CHAFE. IS ADJUSTABLE. 
IS DURABLE. 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 
or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, as follows: 
28—Strong Linen Mesh, $2.50. 


258—Strong Moleskin, 3.50. 257A—Loom~-Knit Silk, a 


HAS SEAMLESS BAND. 


257 —Loom-Knit Elastic, $3.50. 
.50. 


Satisfaction absolutely 
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when it’s mew, The 


Red Cross Shoe 
in all fashionable lasts 





as absolutely comfortable. 


It is stiff soles that make the feet hurt. They 
rub and draw at every step; make the shoe ind 
across the instep; chafe at the heel. 

The Red Cross Shoe, with its trimness and style 
—perfect in cut—is comfortable 
from the first. The sole, though 
of regular walking thickness, is 
hexible—it bends with the foot 

The Red Cross Shoe pre 
vents the burn and ache 
caused by stiff soles—leaves 
no excuse for wearing 
thin soles, 

The Red Cross Shoe 
is made in all styles, 
all leathers. 
The heel, 
(with Red Cross 
stitched Patent Leather Blucher. 
top) made of the same specially prepared leather as 
the sole, takes all the jar off the spine. . 

It is wonderful how the Red Cross Shoe relieves 
nervous strain—saves a woman’s strength. Write 
for «*«Women To-day’’—our free booklet showing 
the importance of foot comfort to health. 

Insist on seeing this trade-mark with the name 
Krohn, Fechheimer & Co, stamped on the sole. 
ia) Imitations have neither the comfort, style not 
fey wearing qualities of the genuine. If your dealer 
hasn't the Red Cross, we will give you the 


name of one who has or supply you direct. 
High Shoes, $4.00 and $3.50; Oxfords, $3.50 and $3.00. 


Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. 


803-813 Sycamore Street, 
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FREE 


$2.00 Course 
in the Allen 
System of 
Heaith Cul- 
ture. 









The Allen Fountain Brush Bath. Me > 


WOT OR COLD? WITH 3 GTS. WATER. INa. 

FRICTION, SHOWER and MASSAGE 
COMBINED. The only sanitary bath brush os atone ee 
thoroughly cleanses the skin, imparting a healthy tone and glow, 
and puts one in condition to resist COLOS, LA-GRIPPE AN 
ALL CONTAGIOUS AND INFECTIOUS DISEASES. Should 
be in every h , every t ler's trunk or grip. 

n very ome. very ravecka runk « ie OCTHIT No. tk, 


$3,759 2 


Gem Fountain Brush, 1 
Write fer FREE BOOK 


Fountain Tabing, Satety Floor Mat. 
GEM BATH ROOR OUTFIT No. 3, 
* Sclence of th: Bath" 
Please state whether | 


tiem Foantain Brush, Six feet Hove, 
Ruth Fancet Connection (give diameter 
Faucet, $2.25. Pally Guaranteed. 
WILL SEND FREE Six Lessons, The 
Allen System tn Health Cultare, Chart 
Form, sith Portable or Rath Room 
Outi, or Six Lemons vrepald on re 
you want outfit for 
your own uve or de- 
sire the agrnry. 
The Alien Mfg. Co., No.15 
No. 3—Rruvh, with ; ni 
bath-tad connect’n | 
$2.25. 
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| AGENTS "ats $84 wet 
Sta. F, Toledo, 0. 
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slightly. This formsan arch at the center and the effect is 
wonderful. 

I then asked my pupils to bring all kinds of plants and we soon 
had window ledges overflowing with nature’s beauties, and hang- 
ing baskets peeping from amidst the folds of the curtains. The en- 
tire color effect was principally pale pink and green. My pupils 
think our school room is one of the prettiest in the township, and 
take great pride in it. 

People say it looks more like a cosy parlor than like an ordinary 


| 
| schoolroom. 


Tacy V. EpMuNDs, Mazeppa, Union Co., Pennyslvania. 
[What a cosy little bower you have! I am sure the children 
can’t help behaving beautifully in that pretty ‘‘parlor.’’ Beauty 
influences them, as we all find. Call again.—PRESIDENT. ] 





A Peep into a Michigan Schoolroom. 


| Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 


Reading the editor’s earnest invitation to write a letter about my 
school, I gladly accept. For five yearsI have been teaching in 
the rural schools of upper Michigan, and while I find that most of 
them are well equipped for schools in a new country, yet they lack 
a certain element which should make them more inviting and 
homelike to the children; that is decoration. 

Last September I resumed my work, as teacher, for the third 
year in this town, with the determination to make it the best year 
in my school work. 

When I walked into the schoolroom the first morning, I was 
pleased to find that the room had been nicely cleaned and the 
walls whitened by calcimine. To be sure, the decorations of the 
preceding year had been removed, but I knew that with a little 
help I could soon transform it into a very pleasant room. 

When school was called I asked the children to suggest some- 
thing which would improve the appearance of our schoolroom. 
Someone at once suggested that we get some bunting, another 
pictures, a third flags, and then silence fell over the room. 

There were green blinds at the windows, but all at once some 
one suggested having sash curtains. Then the question was, what 
kind of material will we get for them? It was soon decided that 
fine dotted mul] would be the most serviceable and look the pretti- 
est; then came the measuring of the windows to determine the 
number of yards necessary. There are nine windows in the room 
and we found that we would need nineteen yards of material ; al- 
lowing two curtains for each window. I then made an agreement 
with the older girls to get the materials for the curtains if they 
would make them, which they gladly consented to do. 

The next question which arose was, what will we do for curtain 
poles? Having had previous experience with curtains hung on 
cords I wanted no more, for they will droop no matter how much 


| care is taken in hanging them. But I had no need to worry, for the 


older boys volunteered to make them. I wasa little anxious to 
see what they would look like, and was more than pleased when 
the boys came in one morning and presented me with them. They 


| had split them out of cedar and they were three-eighths of an inch 
| in diameter and three feet long, almost perfectly round, which 


showed that they had taken a great deal of pains in making them. 
Meanwhile the sewing lessons were progressing finely, asI re- 
quired that the curtains be made by hand. Some of the girls had 
never used a needle but they were soon able to do very nice work. 
The curtains were hemmed two and one half inches at the top and 
bottom, and the top of each one stitched one and one-half inches 
from the top, leaving one inch space through which the curtain 
poles were run. 

The making of the curtains required considerable time and it 
was not until one morning in November that they appeared at the 
windows. But the improvement this made in the room fully repaid 
all the efforts we had made, During this time the flags, bunting 
and pictures had arrived and we had the room very prettily 
decorated. 

A waste-paper basket was made of four large pieces of pasteboard 


| covered inside with pink crepe paper; this is ornamental as well 


as very useful. Some of the pupils had individual waste-paper 
baskets made the same as the large one; these they emptied into 
the larger one when they passed out at recess. 

The early part of the year we had house plants which the child- 
ren brought from home. We covered the dishes in which they 
were set with crepe paper also. Well, I fear I have for the most 
part been repeating what some one else has already said, but have 
told something about ‘‘My School.’’ 

EDITH B. ROBINSON. 

[Miss Robinson is teaching in such an interesting region, up 
there on Lake Superior, that she must come to the Club again 
with some descriptions of her surroundings. I have heard so much, 
from friends in Upper Michigan, of the delightful outdoor winter 
life, e. g.. 
ern cacti: that all the teachers would like to hear about it, I’m 
sure, —PRESIDENT. ] 





In The Sunny South. 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I will tell you how I improved the very bare little schoolroom 
in which I began teaching last September. For furniture it had 
a few rough desks, a chair and a blackboard, and I began to think 
of ways in which to raise money for other things. 

But this would require time, and I was resolved to make the 
room attractive in a short while. I cut some pictures trom maga- 
zines, mounted them on cardboard, back of catalogues, or anything 
I could find suitable, and arranged them on the wall. The chil- 
dren eagerly responded to the request that they bring more. And 
it would surprise some of you to see what a really good collection 
we have. In one group are pictures of great men, another of auth- 
ors, one of historical places and events, one of children, one of an- 
imals and others, there being much rivalry as to who could bring 
the best ones. 

One or two of the boys were large enough to use a hammer and 
saw and we soon had neat little shelves for the lunch boxes, one 
for the water and a few very small ones, fitted one above another 
in a corner on which we placed different specimens of rock, min- 
erals, Indian arrowheads and whatever else of interest the children 
could collect. 


It is so different from the Eastern, Southern or West-. 








4 GROUP OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS 


} PRIMARY TETIODS 


| An extended course of study comprising a series 
| of twenty lessons in organization, management and 
methods of teaching every branch in the first three 

es of school. It is an extended course which the 

her:can put to daily use with her pupils; it thus 
offers advantages of normal school training, for the 
teacher will have her practice classes always before 
her. There ate no fads introduced; no experimenting is 
tolerated. The best methods of securing results are 
presented. The course is meeting with remarkable 
success, and should interest all teachers who need 
competent, painstaking, sympathetic assistance in 
their work. 


Other C ourses 


NORMAL ELECTIVE COURSES.—Thorough review 
courses in twenty-two common school and high school 
branches; any five subjects constitute a course of st 

for one tuition fee. , 

ACADEMIC COURSES.—Each branch is a thorough, 
| complete course in itself. 
| Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Pharmacy for 
| those preparing for commercial careers, Over twenty- 
| seven hundred graduates can testify to the effectiveness 
of our instruction. 

NO OTHER CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL CAN 
OFFER: Advantages of affiliation with a great uni- 
versity; courses of such strength that they receive 
university entrance credits; instruction especially ad- 
apted to individualneeds; annual scholarships in North 
western University for the best work in correspondence 
courses. 








DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERCSTED. WRITE 
YOOR NAME AND ADORESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


WORMAL DEPARTMENT 
Strong Reviews. A Course includes Any Five Subjects 
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Interstate School of Correspondence 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 
380-386 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 











The U.S. Government has thousands of steady 
positions paying good salaries, for those who 
° @ \ can pass the Civil Service examinations. We 


can fit you, at a small cost, to pass these 
m_ ‘nations and 
place. 
y 


POSITIONS =: 


be an American and over 18 years o ‘ 
Writeat once for free Civil Service Booklet. 
International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 868 ©, Scranton, Pa. 


WHY 
oO TO “COLLEGE 
TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A 


oe 
First-ClassBook-Keeper 
aj outof you AT YOUR OWN HOME 
-j within from two to six weeks’ tiiae for 
33, orreturn your money ? I find POS! 
TIONS, too, FREE OF CHARGE. 
Placed a young man in position as book 
keeper forarailway company at $25 a 
week, on October 13; another on expert 
work forasilk manufactory, at $30 a 
week, On November 30; a young lady as book-keeper for an ad 
vertising house at $15a week, on September 1. Perhaps I can do as 
wellfor YOU? SAVE THIS and write for further particulars. 
J. H.Goodwin, Expert Accountant,room 708, 1215 Broadway, N.Y 


Free Book to All Readers 


For the benefit of those of our readers who may be in 
need of advise or seeking information regarding some 
afflictions of the eyes, ears, nose or throat, we call at 
tention to Dr. W. O. Coffee, Eye and Ear Specialist, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, whose advertisements have frequently 
appeared in this paper. 

Dr. Coffee has recently published two books, either of 
which he offers to send free of charge to any reader of 
this paper, who will write and specify which of the two 
books is wanted. 

One book of eighty pages, tells all about eye diseases. 
Contains colored pictures of various eye diseases; tells 
how to test the eyes, how to keep them healthy and 
strong; tells how Cataracts, Granulated Lids, Weak eyes, 
and all the eye diseases can be successfully treated at 
home by Dr. Coffee’s new method. 

The other book of sixty-four pages, tells all about 
Deafness, Head Noises, Discharging Ears, and all nose 
and throat diseases, and how these diseases can be suc- 
cessfully treated by a simple new method, originated by 
Dr. W. O. Coffee, and with which he restored his own 
hearing. Book tells allthe symptoms of these diseases, 
what causes them, etc. Tells how to live, diet, bathe, 
exercise, etc. 

Anyone wishing either one of these \books,.free of 
charge, should write today, and specify which they want. 

Address—Dr. W. O. Coffee, 653 Century Bidg., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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Price $1.50 


The Right Idea 


The body needs support; the outlines re- 
quire training; but the vital organs—the 
lungs, for instance, rebel at compression. 
The right idea is found in the Ferris Good 
Sense Waist, a flexible garment beauti- 
fully shaped in the making. The most 
exquisite lines of nature being exactly 
reproduced. Every curve of bust, waist 
and hip is moulded in the fabric until the 


FERRIS waist 


WAIST 


fits the form as a soft kid glove fits the 
hand, ee to every breath and 
motion. Think of the advantage of this 
over rigid stays and steels, that always 
distress and a injure the wearer. 
And you have the reason why thousands 
upon thousands of healthful, beautiful, 
well-dre women are wearing Ferris 
Good Sense Waists—the right idea. 


Ferris Waists are sold by leading dealers. 
. None genuine without the name in red. 


Send for the Ferris Book Free. 
We fully guarantee all Ferris Good Sense 
and Equipoise Waists and willexchange 
without charge any waist found to be de- 
fectivein either materialor workmanship. 


THE FERRIS BROS COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 










































We found some pretty ferns in a hollow 
below the schoolhouse set them in boxes, 
which the children brought, and finding 
them to be very attractive, a litttle girl 
brought a geranium. 

We made calendars for the fall months 
by using large squares of cardboard, the 
dates and days being drawn on paper with 
black ink and pasted in the middle, and 
decorating with natures gifts. For Nov- 
} ember we used bright autumn leaves 
| which we had pressed. When the month 
| was over we covered it with leaves and 
it is still a thing of beauty. 

Thus without any expense at all the 
room was very much improved. 

A SouTH CAROLINA TEACHER. 

[That is right. Have a specimen cabi- 
net and make it a help in every class 
that you can. The children take so 
much interest in what they gather 
themselves.—PRESIDENT. ] 








Commonplace Philosophy. 
However dark the way you view, 
Don’t let it daunt you—see it thru. 
Altho your path leads down thru night 
Without one welcome ray of light, 
‘Tis only cowards take to flight ; 
Let not the host of circumstance put you 

to rout, 





| 


| We never have a load of care 
| So heavy that we cannot bear, 


| If only fortified within ; 
| Whatever bars or seeming ill hedge us 


| He sees when he has passed them o'er, 


ans 

CHURN $ 2] O 4 meees | 
, SURE made | 

BUTTER by industrious men or women. Experience un- 


oO N E necessary, following our instructions, and 
taking ordersfrom every owner ofa cow-- 

Pere Nr mechanical wonder of the age. 
FI THE MINUTE BUTTER CHURN 
VE -@ machine for separating Butter from 
MINUTES Milk or Cream sweet or sour, in less than 
5 minutes; a child can do the work. So 





Titferent from the old-fashioned, all-day back-breaking | 


churn that every owner of a cow must haye one. Write 


‘y and i f itory. S le | 
fo-oey for enle agency and choice of terri oe oe } 


IN HURN CO., 515 CINCIN 


The Water Way Between 
Detroit and Buffalo 








DAILY EXPRESS SERVICE VIA D. & 
R. LAKE LINE 





Particular and experienced travelers 
habitually use the D. & B. Line en 
route between eastern and western states. 
Low rates and superior service attracts 
this class of travel. You can save $3 by 
purchasing your through tickets via the 
D. & B. Line. Send two cent stamp for 
illustrated pamphlet. Address, Detroit 
& Buffalo Steamboat Co., 4 Wayne St, 
Detroit, Mich. 


SELF-HELP ARITHMETIC CARDS 


50 Test Lessons, 288 Questions with Answers. A 
Complete Review. One Set Mailed to Any Address 


tor 18 Cents, 
NEW YORK EDUCATION CO. Albany, N. Y. 














| bottom, and arranged so that it cau be 


| room more comfortable. 





O’er every obstacle advance and stick it 
out. 


God puts us here upon the earth 

To try our courage and our werth, 
To make our characters complete, 
He who acknowledges defeat 

Shall never know the ransom sweet. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





Be not a craven in your fear, a prey to 
doubt, 

But thru all hardships 
stick it out. 


persevere—and 


We never have so great a sin 
That over it we cannot win 


about 
Can’t check us if we have the will to} 
stick it out. 


The spirit with inherent strength 
Surmounts all obstacles at .>ngth ; 
However dark they looked beiore, 


That they are shadows, nothing more, 

Then meet each test that comes to you 
with courage stout, 

However dark the way you view, just 
stick it out. 
FENA NORDWALL, Roseville, Ill. 





A Peep into a Texas Schoolroom. - 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :-— 
I have seen so many helpful hints that 


Iam moved, toadd my mite, hoping 
that it will prove a kindness passed 


on. This has been an unusually hard | 
school year for me. My school of forty- | 
four pupils, while not properly speaking 

a graded school, is classified, and as | 
there are eight divisions, it has kept | 
me very busy. We have thirty-five reci- | 
tations a day. 

This is my second year in this school, | 
but last year’s work was not as heavy as 
this year’s has been. 

I have made some improvements in the 
looks of our room that I think are worth 
describing. The house isa large one, 
composed of two divisions, each twenty 
by thirty, arranged in a ‘‘T,’’ but with | 
no partition between the two divisions. | 

None of the walls are ceiled, and after 
Jast winter’s experience around one 
stove, I decided that we must have things 
a little more comfortable. 

I told the children my plans for 
improvement, and then laid the matter 
before the trustees, and the result was 
that each family was asked to contribute | 
fifty cents toward the purchase of a| 
curtain to separate our two rooms, Of | 
course all families didn’t respond, but we 
raised the required amount, and purchased 
enough eight ounce duck to make a 
movable partition, fastened to the joists 
atthe top, and to a light brace at the 


rolled up by means of ropes and _ rollers. 
This was a great help in making our 


The appearance of our room received 
some attention also. With a contribution 
of ten cents from each child, we secured 
enough money to purchase shades for our 
six large windows (you see we used only 


ithe difference 


| curtains they were very 


|of tke 
| arches 

| pupils’ work, mounted on red cardboard 
| and tied with bright red 


| corners of the room we 


| bought a book case, 





one division of our house after the 


partition was put up). The shades selected 
were of a dark green, and added much 
to the looks of our room as well as making 
things more restful for the eyes. 

I purchased twenty-five Perry Pictures 
of the one centsize. These were arranged 
on the walls by means of brass-headed 
tacks. In one space, near my seventh and 
eighth grades, I placed my Longfellow 
group, consisting of a portrait of the 
poet himself, one of ‘‘Edith, Alice and 
Allegra,’’ his birthplace, his Cambridge 
home, and one of ‘‘Evangeline.’’ We 
read ‘‘Evangeline’’ last year, -and of 
course her picture was appreciated. 

The other pictures were scenes from 
History, portraits of promi-nent men, 
ete. Over my desk I hung some scenes 
from the Holy Land, as ‘‘The River 
Jordan,’’ and scenes from Nazareth and 
jerusalem. My work has been so hard 
that I felt the need of being daily and 
hourly reminded of the life of the Great 
Teacher, whose example I'm trying to 
follow. 


My year’s work is drawing to a close, 


and I’m going to leave the pictures on 
the walls for the benefit of next 
year’s teacher, whether myself or someone 
else. Another time I'll tell you of some 
little gifts I'm going to give my pupils 
for parting souvenirs. 
MARGARET COTHAM. Burnet, Texas. 
(The duck curtain is just the thing 
when the room is too large. A Poet’s 
Corner is helpful for the older pupils, 
and we want you to call again and tell us 
how to make those little souvenir — 
PRESIDENT. } 





A Pretty Schoolroom in Nebraska. 
Dear Help-One-Anothers: — 

I have a few simple helps that I have 
used in my school work. The schoolliouse 
had no pictures, no shades, in fact no 
comforts at all. At first I was a 
discouraged, it is true; but I set to work 
to remedy the evil. We cleaned the 
windows and then I went to the school 
board and asked them to buy shades. 
They did so at once, having never noticed 
before. I bought some 
made sash curtains. 


dotted swiss and 


| The children gathered milk-weed pods, 
| and with the down we made balls; strung 


on ribbon and colored and hung on the 
pretty. Then 
we made chains of bright colors and 
made cosy corners in two of the corners 

room. Beneath these little 
were hung specimens of the 


baby ribbon. 
Then around the edge the pupils put 
pressed autumn leaves. In the other two 
took strips of 
crepe paper and wove it in and out and 
from the edge brought it down like 
curtains. These were in the school colors, 
red and white. 

We then took a long piece of white 
cheese cloth and uppon it made our 
motto ‘‘Do Right’’ in evergreen. From 
this we formed a 
the center. 

Across the ceiling of the room we 
made a star of little lanterns which the 
children made of brght colored wrapping 
paper at noons and recesses. 

In the fall we had a box social and 
corn contest. We strung a string of 
yellow and red corn and looped it up 
all around the room; at the topof each 
loop we hung an earof yellow or red corn. 
From the proceeds of the box social we 
and $10 worth of 
books. 

A little later we gave another progam 
and box social. this time it was a 
musical program, consisting of solos, 
duets, quartettes, piano duets, mandolin 
and violin duets and quartettes, At 
this social we made money enough to 
purchase a new organ. The children's 
delight was unbounded when _ thie 
bookcase and organ arrived. We use the 
organ for opening exercises, marching, 
dismissal, etc. Three of the girls, who 
are musicians, take turns in playing. I 
also had the pupils plant trees, make 
flower gardens, walks, ete. In all, our 
school building does not look like the 
little school building it did four years 


ago. 

, MAUDE HAUGHN, Fremont, Nebraska. 
{We would like a good bushel of such 

interesting letters, for you have such 

helpful ideas, Miss Haughn and how 
etty your school room must be!l— 
RESIDENT. ] 


trifle , 


star with this motto in | 


delicate in its 

coloring—and as 
smooth and vel- f 

yvety—is the skin 
of those who per- f 

ee petually retain the 

r Nap: bloom of youth by 

— the use of Lablache 

Face Powder. Its peculiar, de- 

BF licious fragrance is due to the 
delicate perfume extracted from | 

| #\ flowers used in its manufacture. 





restores the complexion of its 
users to its natural beauty — and § 
effaces the effects of sun and wind f 
experienced during vacation days. 
ablache is undiscernable, except 
| that the complexions of its users 
never present the dult yellow hue 
that frequently indicates the use of 
—— containing chemical per- 
umes, which cause nervous afflic- 
tions and menace the health, 
‘ Refuse substitutes. They may ve dangerous, 
Flesh, White, Pink, or Cream, 50c. a box, 
of druggists or by mail. Send soc, for sample, 
aL fu id 


BEN. LEVYCO., French Pe 
Dept. 9 125 Kingston St., Boston, 








GALLANT, BUT T00 SHORT 


THE CARTILAGE COMPANY, of Rochester, N. Y., is 
the owner of a method whereby any one can add 
from two to three inches to his stature. It is call- 
ed the “Cartilage System” because it is based up- 
on a scientific and phrsiological method of expand- 


ing the cartilage. CARTILAGE SYSTEM not only 
increases the height, but ite use means better 
health, more nerve force, increased bodily develop- 
ment and longerlife. Its use necessitates no drugs, 
no internal treatment, no operation, no hard work, 
no big expense. Your height can be increased, no 
matter what your age or sex may be, and this can 
be done at home withoutthe knowledge of others. 
This new and original method of increasing one’s 
height has received the enthusiastic endorsement 
of physicians and instructorsin physical culture, 
If you would like to add to your stature, #0 as tobe 
able to seein a crowd, walk without embarrass 
ment with those who are tall, and enjoy the other 
advantages of proper height, you should write at 
once for a copy of our free booklet, ‘‘How to Grow 
Tall,” It tele you how to accomplish these resalts 
quickly, surely and permanently, Write today, 


THE CARTILAGE CO., 81M, Unity Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 











Before You Invest 


A dollar in anything get my book “How to Judge 
Investments,”’ It tells you all about everything you 
should know before making any kind of an invest- 
ment, either for alargeorsmallamount. This book 
gives the soundest advice and may save you many 
dollars. Send two-cent stamp for a copy ; do it now, 

Send your name and address and get the Investors’ 
Review for 


3 Tonths Free. 


This will keep you reliably posted on various kinds 
of investments, Address 


Editor INVESTORS’ REVIEW, 1305 Gaff Bidg., Chicago. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 


Eleetrozol Massage (ream \s made to destroy halt 
and does It Effects only 











hair, not the skin 











Nothing comparss with it wowed of two corates 
«) are applied by wassage lew moments. This 
auses atrophy of the hair bulb; thus the halr never 
reappears Contalned to collapsible tubes. Price 


sre guarantee! Sample large enough for 
any mild eass G0e. Money back if unsatisfactory 


ElectrozolCo., Dept. 97, Detroit, Mich, 


wanted to make up shields 
at home; $10 per 100; can 
make 2an hour; work sent 


prepaid to reliable women. Send reply envelope for 
informationto UNIVERSAL CU.,, Dept. 29 Phila, Pa. 


s Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 

| 100 to ecript lettering, Including two sete 
é in of envelopes, $2.60. 100 VISITine 

CARDS, bie We guarantee satisfaction 


Write for samples 
STATIONERY ENGRAVED 


| WITH your initials on GO sheets 
| fine quality, imcluding 50 env 
lopes, $1.86. Workmanship wh 
enoeled. 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 926 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, P, 
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Will enhance the beauty of a fine complexion 
and improve a poor one. Containing one of 
Nature’s most reliable remedies, the good results 
of using are soon apparent. Sold by all druggists. 


| Glenn’s 
Sulphur 
Soap 












Hill’s Hair or Whisker Dye, Black or Brown, 50c, 


















The Ready Draughting lustrument 


Accurately performs all the services of 
Compass, T-Square, Triangles, and Protrac- 
tor combined. Diameter, degrees or circles 
- determined at a single glance. 
i) ‘Teaches any one to draw right. 
Never in your life have you seen 
such a wonderful efliciency ina 
single tool, Sent prepaid on receipt of 
$1.00, and your money back if you want it. 

READY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Should be in the Hands of All 


) Teachers, Something your scholars will all 
want, and what they can afford. Advances 

) them rapidly. 
‘gy Utica, N. Y., P.O. Box 87, Feb. 2, 1906, 
© Ready Mfg. Company, Rochester, N, Y. 

) Enclosed please find M.0. for which please 
4 send one combination protractor, rule, etc., 
Psame as I bought two weeks since, as adver- 
) tised in the “Technical World Magazine.” 



















Yours very truly. F, W. SIMOND, & o| 9 Livingston Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Je Our booklet for the asking. 


hers for all grades of work. Vacencies to fill at all times. 


Offices: Warrensburg, Mo.; Shenandoah, lowa;Winnebago, Minn.; 


4 . 
dland Teachers \ encies Aberdeen, So. Dak.; Valley City, No. Dak.; Pendleton, Oregon ; 
Vinita, I. T., Sherman, Texas; Jonesboro, Ark.; DuBois, Pa- 














GLOBES, MAPS, CHARTS, BLACKBOARDS, ETC., WITHOUT COST. 


Explanation: I sell everything in or about a school building direct to school people at Whole- 
gale Prices. 

: By purchasing school necessities such as crayons, erasers, ink, pens, pencils, etc., of me, the saving in 
) cost at wholesale prices as compared with the retail prices you ordinarily pay, will in the course of a short 
© time amount toenough to equip your school with new maps, new globes, good blackboards—in fact all 
») such apparatus as every school needs and unfortunately so few possess, 


CATALOG MAILED FREE ON REQUEST 


- This catalog ts a veritable encyclopedia of school things, It describes and illustrates the most complete 
> tine of school goods handled by any oue house, furthermore it shows the wholesale prices. 


E. W. A. ROWLES, E 233-235 Market St., Chicago. 





























Invaluable To Teachers 








World’s Events Magazine 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWS}MONTHLY 
Edited by S. D. Fess’ 







































ORLD'S EVENTS MAGAZINE furnish- 

es every month a complete survey of the 
world’s progress and gives all the news worth 
knowing. Ittakes the place of similar magazines 
‘costing anywhere from $1.50 to $3.00 a year. 
Any intelligent person is sure to be interested in 
its Comprehensive Review of Important Events, 
Calendar of the Month’s News Classified, Special 
Articles on Subjects of Vital Public Interest, 
People Who Are Doing Things, Dr. Fess’ Im- 
partial and Fearless Editorials, and Parlette’s 
Humorous Comments on Current Affairs. 
Itis popular with all classes of busy, thinking 
people, both young and old. As a high-grade 
current history monthly it completely fills the 
needs of the thorough-going teacher and, at the 
same time, presents everything in such a simple 
and interesting manner that it is used with great 
profit in hundreds of the best Grammar Schools 
and High Schools throughout the country, - 


SIX NOTABLE HISTORICAL ARTICLES 


With the July issue we began the publication of six reminiscent articles on Great Men of the 
» Nation, written by Colonel A. K. McClure, the veteran newspaper mau of Philadelphia. Colonel 
h McClure is easily the most eminent man living today who connects the men of War times with 
the men of the present time. The series includes Thaddeus Stevens, Lincoln, Grant, Stanton, 
‘v Blaine and Jefferson Davis, the first article having appeared in the July number. 

; No man living knew these men sointimately as Colonel McClure. His relation to them in 
) trying hours gives him pre-eminent oportunity to reveal them in new light, His facile pen 
| charming style, and rich experience will make his articles j 
4 01 unusual interest to all. Any oneof thecontributions will 
easily be worth the price of a year’s subscription to the 
magazine, 


~ You Should Not Miss Any of These Articles 
Nor Allow Your Friends to Miss Them. 


A Dollar Magazine for Fifty Cents 


The regular price of WorLb's EVENTS MAGAZINE has 
Le been $:.00 a year, but, with a view to doubling our present 
§ circulation of 100,000, we have decided to make the sub- 
| scription price only 50 Cents a Year, Three Years for $1.00. 
Order your subscription to begin with the July number and 
ithus secure the eutire series of McClure articles. A live 
» agent wanted in every town and city, ; 


Popular Clubbing Offers 


Send $1.60 and get WORLD'S EVENTS one year and 
Every Day Plans (full set); $1.10 and get it a year with 


) Normal Instructor;or $1.30 with Primary Plans or Teachers 
World. 





a 













A. K. McClure 





Send all orders to 


World's Events Publishing Co., ~ Dansville, New York. 
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| They all were ashamed of the old school- 


| some old leaves torn 
_on which were printed farm scenes and 


| the files of agricultural papersand found 
anumberof excellent prints, some Io x 


wih | 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


In an Iowa Schoolroom. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 
Last winter I began teaching in a 
country schoolhouse, where the white- 
washed walls were destitute of pictures, 
excepting a few soiled calendars of 
previous years. The addition of two 
small pictures in passepartout binding and 
—as’a Christmas gift to the school—a 
framed, Artotype engraving of Madonna 
and Child, by Ferruzzi, rather intensified 
the bareness as the room was large. 
During vacation, I, happily, thought 
of a schoolroom that I had visited a 
number of years before, in which a 
border of Perry pictures and other small 
prints was arranged just above the 
wainscoting, where they could be easily 
examined by the children. Following 
this idea, I thought of gummed labels 
as a means of attaching them to the 
wall. This latter idea was borrowed 
froma country railway station—using 
the smallest size, such as are used in china 





stores as price tags for dishes. 
In rummaging about our attic, I found 
from farm papers, 


pictures of farm animals, that I had 
saved asachild. Whata child had cher- 
ished surely other children would like. 
Acting upon this suggestion, I visited 


i2 inches, and others smaller. The 
views of our State Agricultural College 
pastures, and farm scenes from foreign 
countries were especially interesting. I 
have noticed a marked change in the 
deportment of the pupils since arranging 
the pictures. 
Mary L. LEONARD. 


{Gummed labels are a great conveni- | 


ence. Let's gather more of such helpful 
ideas.— PRESIDENT. ] 





In a Wisconsin Schoolroom. 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

When I obtained the contract to teach 
our home school, I knew it would mean 
hard work, for the schoolhouse was in a 
sad-looking condition. 

Some of the shingles were off, hence, 
the plastering in one corner was falling 
down; the floor was ‘‘hilly’’ and great 
cracks between the boards allowed cold to 
come in in winter and collected all kinds 
of dust during the summer. On __ the 
walls were two wooden blackboards. I 
made up my mind to have a cheery look- 
ing schoolroom, and was almost certain 
the district would help,—the only thing 
was to get it interested. First I spoke 
to the members of the board and asked 
them to bring it up at school-meeting. 


house and at school-meeting decided to 
re-shingle the schoolhouse, plaster the 
room, put in a new floor and to get three 
new blackboards. I wanted new seats, 
so 1 thought we would have an ice-cream 
social. This was something which our 
district had never had. Every lady in 
the district was willing and glad to make 
a cake for us. The evening of the 
social one of the boys offered to take 
some of our visitors from town home 
in his hay-rack, charging five cents a 
ride ; by so doing he earned eighty-five 
cents more. 

We took in $17.40. Of course it was 
not enough to pay for new seats and 
desks, but the members of the school 
board said we had worked so hard for 
what we did earn that they would pay 
the rest. The first week of school, the 
boys and girls helped clean up the yard, 
wash windows and blacken the stove, 











Last scene that ends 
this eventful history. 


(? i 
For Shakespeare’s Seven Ages 


is a boon to the aged, the infant, and the invalid. A 
delicious, invigorating food drink, nutritious and 
easily digested,that agrees with the weakest stomach, 
More wholesomethan tea, coffee or cocoa. It not 
only stimulates, butalso strengthens and invigorates. 

Pure, rich milk, combined with the nutritive ele- 
ments of carefully selected malted grains. 

In powder form, it makes a delicious table drink 
in a moment by simply stirring in water. The Lunch 
Tablets are a convenient, quick lunch for busy peo- 
ple, and a pleasant, wholesome confection for chil- 





dren, 
Atalldruggists, Sample, vest pocket lunch case, 
also booklet, giving valuable recipes, 













sent free, if mentioned. 


Ask for HORLICK’S; others 
are imitations. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
London, Montreal, 

England. Canada. 
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etc. The boys unscrewed the wood work 
from the castings of the old seats. We | 
sold the old iron to a peddler and the | 
money helped us to buy material with 
which we made a Christmas present for 
every one in the district. | 

There is a window in the back of the | 
room, From one corner of the window, 
I tacked some dark green wall paper, | 
about three feet in width. Along the | 
top of this I pinned waxed autumn | 
leaves and berries of bitter sweet, end | 
upon the paper we pin the best looking | 
papers, busy-work done by the Primer 
class, and interesting Perry pictures for 
the geography and language classes. The 
children brought pennies with which 
I bought muslin for sash curtains. 

We felt repaid for all our work when 
our superintendent visited us and praised 





our efforts. ANNETTA TsCHUDY,. 


<® BECOME 
& aN 


? hud 


4. CHAUTAUQUA 
NURSE 


By training in yourown home. Our system of pres- 
ent day nursing is invaluable to the practica! 
nurse or the beginner. 

Endorsements by physicians, nurses and patieats. 

More than a thousand graduates earning §TU to 
$30 weekly. 

Write for our explanatory ‘* Bine Book.” 

THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 

878 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 















BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER! 


LLASS PINS" BADGES 


For Society or Lodge—College or School 
We make them to order in any 
style or material. Read our re- 
> markable money saving offer for 
Faliand Winter. Eitherof the two 
styles here illustrated, enameled in 
one or two 
cowrs and showing any 
letters or numerals, but 
not more than shown ia 
illustration. 
Silver Plate $1.00 dozen. Sampte 10¢ 3 
Sterling Silver $2.50 doz, Sample 25¢ 
FREE our new and handsomely illustrated 
catalog--shows new styles in gold and silver. 
memiperp ss guaranteed, Celluloid But- 
ms and Ribbon Badzes at right prices. 
jai designs and estimates Ag ah ae 


———=BASTIAN BROS., 214 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y.———— 


COR rermasssnesrs 


Delft Blue Landscapes, Framed in 
Post Cards Brown Oak, and choice colored 
views of Historic Boston, 14 for 25 cents, 
BOSTON SOUVENR POSTAL COMPANY, 1 


School St, Basten, Mass. 
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September 1906 


Recreation Department. 


From “Sunny Tennessee.’’ 


Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 

I have been an interested reader of 
your letters for the last two years, and 
they have been of untold value to me. 

Ihave not seena letter from sunny 
Tennessee for some time, so thought I 
would write; and I shall be pleased 
if Ican give atew ideas, in return for 
the help that I have received from the 
‘‘ Help-One-Anothers,’’ 

The following ‘games are suitable for 
Friday afternoons, or for rainy days, 
when pupils are obliged to remain 
indoors; and every teacher knows how 
difficult it often is to keep them quiet 
and orderly. 

The first we call 


Missing Letters. 


1. —RA—I—. A country of South 
America. 

2, —A—I—I—. 
body of water. 

3. M—D——E——A—E——. A sea. 

4. —M——O—. A large river. 

5. T—A——S. Well known river of 
kurope. 

6. S——AN—A—. A 


Name of the largest 


city of the 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


To the steadfast alone .is the victory 
given, ‘ 
And before it is gained there is work 
to be done. 


Keep climbing. Remember that brave 
souls have scaled 
The heights where the pathways were 
rough to the feet, 
Where the faint-hearted 
faltering failed, 
And sank down by the wayside in 
hopeless defeat. 
Keep hoping. The clouds hide tke sun 
for a time, 
Rut sooner or later they scatter and flee, 
And the path glows like gold to the 
toilers who climb 
To the heights where men look over 
landscape and sea. 


faltered and, 


Keep onward—right on, till the goal is 
attained. ~ 


Popular 


Classics, Fiction and Worth-While Books 
Much the largest list and lowest prices issued by any pub- 


35 


Classics 


lishing house sent free on request by 
ALDEN BROTHERS, 408 Bible House, New York City 








Front the future with courage and 

obstacles fall, 

By those—and those only—the victory’s | 

gained 

Who keep faith in themselves and the | 
God over all. 


A TEACHER, Rhea Co., Tenn. 


A Forest Tangle. 





Southern States. 
A city of Canada. 
Noted for display of | 


7. H-———-——_X. 

8. N—A—A—A. 
yater, 

g —E——E——E--. One of the 
United States. 

10. —A—RI—.. A city of Spain. 

i. H—V——A. A city on a well- 
known island. 

12, .G R—L—A-—. 
fortification in the world. 

13. C—L—F———I—. One of the | 
United States. 

14. P—R—U—A—. A 
Hurope. 

15, —E—I—9. A Gulf. 

16. J—P—N. A distant country. 

17, —U——N. A large lake. 

18. C—N—I—N—T—. A city of the 
United States. 

ig. —O—E—. A Foreign cowntry 
sume size as Kansas. 

20. B—R——O. A large island. 

21, A—L—N—I—. An ocean. 

22. C—I—A. A distant country. 

23. B—L—I—. A sea. 

24. —M—R—C—. <A well-known 
country. 

25. M—D—G—S—A-—. 


Hidden Animals. 


1. Give this to Ada. 
. They came late. 
. I gave Jack all I had. 
. It must be a robin. 
. Is Arthur at home? 
. This 1s an uncommon key. 
. An Arab bit his finger. 
. Is this a silver mine? 
. The boy drinks wine. 
10. Hannah, are you going away? 
11, Isn’t that badge red? 
12, What a lovely box! 
13. Who put that pan there? : 
The name of an animal is concealed in 
each sentence. 


Greatest 








| 
country of | 


An island. 
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Answers. 


1. Toad, 2. Camel, 3. Jackal, 4. ! 
Bear, 5. Rat, 6. Monkey, 7. Rabbit, 8. 
Ermine, 9. Swine, 10. Hare, 11. Badger, 
i2, Ox, 13. Panther. 


Another game, both quiet and instruct- 
ive, is the following: 

Write a list of words by using only 
once the letters found in the names of 
certain flowers, states, authors, etc. The 
letters of these words transposed, give 
the word sought. 

For instance, the words odd, or, end, 
horn by transposing and combining 
become, Rhododendron. 

Club, lose, tab, torn, when combined 
vive Bachleor’s Button. 

Seat, suet, smash, gives Massachusetts. 

It is much easier for the pupils to 
ascertain the word sought, if it is 
designated as a flower, State, etc. 

The following poem has been a great 
inspiration to me, in my work, and I 
end it hoping that it may be helpful to 
some other young teacher. 





Workers and Winners. 


In the March issue of the ‘‘ Normal 
Instructor and Teacher’s World’’ I have 
noticed and very successfully used the | 
‘*Recreation Hour’? plan of Miss 
Hildebrand, of Flat Rock, N. C., for 
Friday afternoon’s exercises. 

The Anagrams given in the above | 
mentioned issue proved so interesting to 
my pupils that I appointed two to select 
puzzles for the following Friday 
afternoon. Following is a_ list of 
Anagrams with name of pupils who | 
formed the list: 


A Forest of Trees. 


Answers. 
1. ralch larch 
2. setre-oxb box-tree 
3. Cep-yrss * cypress 
4. cok-R, cork 
5. China-eeln. M. Manchineel 
6. yab-nan banyan 
7. P, laf-nam fan-palm 
8. mal-ep maple 
g. leb-muryr mulberry 
10, can-ep pecan 
II, epin-hi-wte white-pine 
12. spe-rne spruce 
13. yrr-Chie cherry 
14. A-pr-to-ci apricot 


(Continued on next page) 





Within recent years anew and most intergst- 
ing industry has been developed in the United 
States—that of sed Sedge Originally the 
raising of the birds and the marketing of their 
product was confined to South Africa, but since 
the establishment of the original farm by Mr. 
Edwin Cawston at South Pasadena near Los 
Angeles, California, something like twenty years 
ago,it has been proven that the semi-tropical 
climate of Southern California and Arizona is 
splendidly adapted to ostrich aes } 

The Cawston farm has grown to be literally an 
ostrich paradise with its numerous spacious | 
corrals circling a beautifully kept semi-tropic | 
park from which visitors may study these queer | 
creatures. Here the entire cycle of ostrich life 
goes merrily on, from the hatching of the little 
chicks to the superanuation of the patriarch. 

The subject of ostrich farming is a most inter- 
esting one, and Mr. Cawston has offered to furn- 
ish as far as he can an ostrich egg shell to any 

school desiring to use it asa prize for composi- 
ions written by the younger pupils on the ost- 
rich and ostrich industry in America. A teach- 
er writing for one of these should give the name 
of the school and the principal, and will have to 
pay the express on the égg. The prize winning 
composition isto be sent to the Cawston Farm. 

All fertile eggs are kept for incubating pur- 
poses, thus it will be seen that only a small per- 
centage of perfect shells are available and are 
much prized as souvenirs. Anostrich egg aver- 
ages three pounds in weight and is thirty times 
the size of the ordinary hen’segg. Address the 
Cawston Ostrich Farm, South Pasadena, Cal. 


SET 8 MAPS IN OAK CASE $0,00. 
The greatest bargain ever offered. | 
Offer will hold good for but short time, 
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Keep striving. The winners are those | space does not permit of describing here. Shall 


who ‘have striven, 





be glad to send explanatory circular on request. 
GLOBES—CHAR L , 


TS—BLACKBOARDS and 


And theirs is the prize that no idler gn School Goods comparatively low prices. } 


has won. 


W.A, N E 233-235 Monroe &t., Chicago. 
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tory apparatus. Free to teachers 





Bausch & Lomb 
School Laboratory Supplies 


We are now supplying a majority of 
the leading laboratories with Micro- 
scopes, Projection Apparatus, Chemi- 
cal Glassware, Chemicals and labora- 
tory apparatus in general. 

We want every Teacher of Sciences 
to have our catalogs of Microscopes, 
Microtomes, Projection Apparatus 


of General Laboratory Supplies; a complete encyclopedia of information on labora- 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


New York, Boston, Washington, Chicago, SanFrancisco, Frankfur* , 


Page Catalog 


Germany 


















This is 
an aétual 
photograph of the 
petticoat we will send you 


This is the new Fedora flare petticoat. 
In taffeta silk it retails for $11.00. Ex- 
quisite in design, perfect in finish and 
fitting qualities, it is a petticoat which you 
will be proud to own. 

If Made in Taffeta it will split and 
crack particularly in those little hot 
pressed plaitings, and after a few wear- 
ings will be totally unfit for use. 

If Made in Silver-silk it won't 
split, won’t crack, won’t tear. It will 
positively outwear the dress itself. ‘These 
are the reasons we have selected this 
most difficult of patterns to demonstrate 
the superior qualities of Silver-silk. 

We have studied the petticoat problem 
for years and have solved it with our new 
and beautiful fabric, Silver-silk. It is a 
fabric we can absolutely guarantee. We 
are anxious to prove this to you and to 
do so and advertise Silver-silk, knowing 
that a delighted customer is the best pos- 
sible advertisement, we will make for you 
one of these lovely petticoats in Silver-silk 


SUFFOLK SILK CO. 
Box 3233 P, BOSTON, MASS. 








To Women Who Wear 
SILK PETTICOATS 








tiful, durable, 
rustling Silver-silk 
and send it to you for only - 50 
Two dollars and fifty cents; $ . 

you could hardly buy enough of any 
kind of material for a petticoat for that 
little sum, let alone the cost of making, 
yet we will send you this model skirt 
made to your measure, matching any 
color you desire, all ready to put on 
and wear, We will also fully prepay all 
express charges, 

Don’t you think you owe it to yourself 
to take advantage of this exceptional 
offer ? 

That you may be fully assured on_every point we 
will add that if you are in the slightest way dis- 
satisfied with the Silver-silk petticoat we send you, 


you may, indeed we urge you to, return it and we 
will refund your money at once. 








Cut this out NOW 
Order Coupon 






Please send me a SILVER-~SILK Petticoat 
Color Front Length 

Around Hips—__— 
Write name and address in margin. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
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EVERY DAY PLANS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie McCabe 


The Most Attractive and Useful Set of Books 


Ever Published for Teachers 


Four Books in the Set--One for Each Season 


Autumn Number Now Ready 
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AUTUMN -19°6 -NUMBER 
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VERY DAY PLANS 
is a set of four handsome 
plan books, written and 

arranged by teachers for 
teachers. Not to take the 
place of educational jour- 
nals, but to supply such 
material as these papers do 
not find it possible to fur- 
nish because of the varied field 
which they must cover. 

They contain such matter as 
the teacher needs in her every 
day work to make her lessons 
bright, fresh and interesting. They bring to hand the 
things which require much time and research to find 
and which the teacher is often unable to procure be- 
cause of lack of the necessary books. They sort out 
from the wealth of literature, art, nature study and 
kindred subjects the things which are suited to the 
season and fitted to pupils of all ages. They tell how 
to do and what to do and supply the materials 
with which to work. They contain no theorv— 
nothing but practical, up-to-date work. 

A glance at the subjects treated wjll convince 

that they are just the books for which thousands 
of teachers have been asking : 


OVTEACHERS © | 
‘EVERYDAY | 
PLANS 


| 
| 
t 
\ 


Music — Art — Nature Study -— Language and Litera- 
ture — Stories of Industry and History — Biographies 
— Geography — Special Day Programs — Poems and 
Memory Gems — Stories — Helps in Drawing — Busy 
Work— Calendars and Blackboard Drawings. 


They are replete with lists of songs, 
poems, stories, books on various subjects, sugges- 
tions and references, They contain drills,new games, 
and many, many things which the busy teacher 
will appreciate and use every day. They will be to 
her an inspiration and a great saver of time. 

Handsome covers, beautiful illustrations, printed 
on excellent paper, convenient size — every page 
attractive and helpful. 


Should be on the desk of every Teacher, Princi- 
pal and Superintendent. 


AUTUMN, WINTER, SPRING, SUMMER 


Kach published at least a month in advance of the season. 


* Single Number 35c, $1.25 for Complete Set. 
Subscribe for the full set today. Your money refund- 
ed if they do not prove entirely satisfactory. 





ATTRACTIVE CLUBBING OFFERS— You can get 


Every Day Plans, full set, ard \Vorid’s Events one year, for $1.60 
Every Day Pians, full set, and Novmal Instructor one year, for 1.75 
Every Day Plans, full set, and Prin:ary Plans one year, for 1.85 
Every Day Plans, full set, and Teachers World one year, for 1.85 


Address all orders to 


WORLD’S EVENTS PUBLISHING CO. 


DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


———— 
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tamarack 
apple 

fir 
quince 


orange 
cocoanut 


15. mat-rack-a 
16, elapp 
17.fR.1. 

18. ce-ni-qu 
Ig. ge-roan 
20, tun-O-ocac 
21. u-tn-law 
22. f-g-i 

23. no-le-M 
24. ood-W-tt coon cottonwood 
25. Ill-wo-w willow 

26. tade date 

27. bur-eb. R. rubber 

28. ca-S-y-remo sycamore 
29. K. a-O oak 

30. reap pear 

Names of pupils—Ada Barnhart, Cora 
Miller. 


lemon 


Cora ACUFF, teacher. 


Random Shots. 
To the Help-One-Anothers :— 


| 
Having used with unrivaled success 


many of the suggestions in this column, 
I send a few devices of my own which I 
have found helpful. 
appropriately be called ‘‘random shots’’ 
as they touch several different subjects. 


A Country and Capital Device. 


For instance, when studying Europe 
one pupil was named a country, another 
its capital, The names the pupils kept 
until we were through with our study of 
Europe and in review we had an interest- 
ing time seeing ‘‘ who was what.’’ 


Teaching Phonics. 


All sounds of one letter we call a 
family. I havea‘‘Sun Bonnet Baby’”’ 
stencil and as fast as a new sound is 
1earned a new ‘‘Baby”’ is added to the 
line on the board and a word containing 
the sound written above. W hen the ‘‘a"’ 
fatuiay has been reviewed ‘‘o’’ may be 








| 18 ales 
| 19 ortagalil 





substituted in its place and the same 
Banies’’ do duty for many drills. 


Busy Work. 


Tracing paper and magazines will 
interest a child for a long time. 

I use as far as possible the things the 
children bring toschoo! for anguage and 
nature work. One morning a small First 
Grade boy came in with a bottie contain- 
ing a long green lizard. He said he 
thought maybe we could have a lesson 
about it. And we did— most 
enjoyable and profitable one. ow ith a 
very little encouragement children will 
bring many things which can be used in 
school. 

In closing I send a stanza by one of my 
favorite authors, Henry Vau Dyke. 


| ‘*But let me find it in my hearn to say, | 
| When vagrant wishes bec kon me astray, 


This is my work—my blessing, not my 
doom ; 


| Of all who live, Tamthe only one by 


whom . 
This work can best be done in, the right 


way.’’ 
K. G. K. 


A Budget of Good Things from Iowa. 


Friday Afternoons. 
A Mixed Menagerie. 


kemony 21 raugaj 
larilgo 22 mue 

reab 23 raydmerod 
riget 24 barez 
anthepel 25 otecoy 
aneyh 26 ooragank 
folw 27 loafubf 
surawl 28 onisb 
hictros 29 mink 

Ixny 30 eraveb 
redeiner 31 musatopppohi 
umpa 32 sorenochir 
melac 33 retto 
radpoel 34 rede 

5 oni 35 sooem 

16 fefarig 36 lek 

17 nocoarc 37 simoach 
38 peoltena 
39 ragouc 

40 xeib 
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20 ripta 
; Answers 
21 jaguar 
22 emu 
23 dromedary 
24 zebra 
25 coyote 
26 kangaroo 
27 buffalo 
28 bison 


1 monkey 
2 gorilla 
3 bear 

4 tiger 

5 elephant 
6 hyena 

7 wolf 

8 walrus 


“# Glasses 
=) 


Searty everybody can wear Shur-Ons. Enough 
he apes to fit almost any nose. Neat, comfortable, 
and won’t come off till you take them off. 





They = may | 


- did School Songs! 
. Address 





7 wat all opticians’. 
Shur On” on the mounting. Any broken part of 
mountings rep free 
with in one year by an: opticianin theUnited Sta 
aluable book free, “Kycology”” is full of infor, 
ar on the care of the ayes. us your 
optician’ “eae and get a copy 
Kirstein Sons Co, 

Estab. 1864, C207 Court St., Rochester.N.Y. 








REPORT CARDS! 


Folder style, 3 1-2x§ 1-2 in. folded—arranged for a 

9 (or less) month term—special stock, printed from 

engraved plates. 

PRICE oe SEY EtOees «++ 5c PER Doz. 
UT ENVELOPES 10c PER Doz. 

MERIT ¢ CARDS, 2x3 1-4 in.—Price 15¢ per pack 


FREE ~sine garde, Soureattg to 
Xmas and Closing Day, Stencils, Copied 
Photos, Fe 

THE OHIO PRINTING CO. 


Box N. New Philadelphia, Ohio. 














STU D y The original school. Instruction by*mail adapted ¢» 
everyone. Recognized by courte and educators 
Saperieneed rk competent instructors. Takes spare 
where. Full particulars 
and special offer free. 
Ty our ‘‘Up=To-Date’’ Grade Cards for this year, 
return mail. 

STERLING SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
PROVIDENCE UNIVERSITY, Oak Hill, O. 
Shorthand F005. 
= KJ used 

min the world, 


time only. Three course: --Preparatory, Business 
he Sprague 
ona delight both your Pupils and their Parents. 
Mount Sterling 
TYPE-WRITING and BOOK-KEEPING sent af, jd most 





LAW College. Prepares for 
practice. Will better 
your condition and pro- 
Correspondence 
Prices for cards as low as ten cents per dozen, folders 
THE VERY BEST STUDIES BY COR 
RESPON DENCE 
and Scientific methods. Strong SINESS- 


Spects in business. Stud- 
AT ents and graduates every- 
H 0 M E Sehool of Law 
489 Majectic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
fifteen cents per dozen, and booklets twenty- -flve cents 
per dozen. A card sent us will bring you samples by 
Over 300 Subjects. ypensinns Sermel, College, 
Graduate, etc. Cor. Dept. Write for circular. 
omplete 
BRINGING Course in LETTER WRITING. Free Booklet. 
tanderd Correspondence Schools, Dept.N, Chicago. 





tJ NOAH LEONARD, 

S$ T sh Ag 4 The Hier. Dept, 4, 
Yracuse 1EACherS AZENCY +t. uier-veps. 

Teachers wanted for mpanions, $20, Brin and private 
schools, Traveling Companions, $ Principals, $1200, 
Assistan ee a ge aero, , Grammar, $6), 
Primary, Governesses, Kinder- 
garten, $500, "Our | Peers os Serviee Guarantees Satisfaction, 


yur SONG POEMS ii 
YOUR ME 
I will write the music and present to Big N. Y.Publishers. [ 
poms. fortune w riting a ponge as and can help youdothesame. 

my cones **Blue Bell” an Way Down In My Meart” 
achieved world-widefame. Writeto-day for Free Booklet 
EDWARD MADDEN, 46Madden Bldg., New York 


THE BEST SCHOOL MUSIC 


IN AMERICA 
Is written by 8. C. Hanson, a tife-long School Teach! 
as wellas School Music Writer, His Songs Grow 1: 
theSchoolroom! Try his Merry Melodies and Sil 
very Notes, Combined; 125 pp., 25c prepaid. 
send for circulars of 7 other books, allfuil of Spleu 
Fine Report and Promotion Card 








S. C. HANSON & CO., Williamsport, Ind 


Bailey's Que- 
Hines of Iva: 
hoe and Lady of the Lake are Great Time Savers. T!: 


Whole — ata Glance. One set to Any Addre- 


for 20 Ce 
NEW YORK EDUCATION CO., Albany, N. Y 


SON ECEMS WANTED, .° meee 
of charge. 


EOE Com: 
Pye Publish ‘and Je 

Seo iaBenG MUSIC CO." 114W. 7th StL, Cincinnati, 0. 

SONG WRITERS wos firit aa 

AND POETS elonce. Send us your manuseript 


usieCo,, 83 Steinway Hall, Chicas 
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day exercises. 
and only two or three 
quired. Place on the board the names of 


; sek is Mahal Rei! 2 
Pur MPS a ye 


September 1906 


g ostrich 29 mink 

to lynx 30 beaver 

11 reindeer 31 hippopotamus 
12 puma 32 rhinoceros 
13 camel 33 otter 

14 leopard 34 zebra 

15 lion 35 mouse 

10 giraffee 36 elk 

17 racoon 37 chamios 

18 seal 38 antelope 
1g alligator 39 cougar 

20 tapir 40 ibex 


Fill blanks with words pronounced 
alike but of differentmeaning. 

1 He (1)——a horse along the river 
(2)—— and watched his friend as he 
-)——. 2 Mary will (4)——-the (5) 


—— with a (6)—— of cissors. 3 He 
lit the (7)—— and saw a large (8)——. 4 
The price of (9)—— will (10)——.. 5 
The (11)—— fainted (12)—— fresh (13) 


— could be obtained, 6 He placed 
a (14)—— log in the (15)——. 7 The 
\iiting (16)—— (17)——a bow. 8 The 
(.8)—— to fairyland lies by the (19) —— 
o that old tree. 9 What does the prince 

0) —— by that haughty (21)——? Io 
(;o0d-(22)——!__ (24) —--- some pears as 
you pass (23)—— the stand. 11 (25)—— 
j 
{ 


eat is very (26)——. 12 Will the deer 
7) ——through the (28)——? 13 (29) 
— to the wheel (30)—— and tell him 
i‘ is not (31) to preform the (32)— | 
14 With his strong (33)—— he will | 








rw the (34)—-- (35)—— the river. 

1 (36)—— Alice will (37)—— as she 
watches him (38)—— the grain. 16 The 
miner (39)—— them to the (40)—— 


mine. 17 The floods are out, (41)—— 
io the (42)—— hills. 18 I have (43)— 
-- many a fine (44)—— in Italy. 19 
Hie took great (45)—— to clean the 
window (46)——. 20 They will (47)— 

the (48)—— of the church. 21 The 








greedy boy (49)—— (50)—— apples. 22 
Cobblers (51) use the(52)-——. 23 A 
53) —— tree grew on the (54)——. 24 
The (55)—— (56)—— the riddle. 25 
She gave her (57)—— a (58)—— of 
ribbon. 26 (59)—— clock struck the 
0)——. 27 (61) —— old home is (62) 
——, 28 He (63)—— one (64)—— for a| 
hottle of (65)——. 29 The ship will 
not (66)—— until atfer the (67)——. 30 
We can (68)—— the church-bell from 

(09) ——. 

i rode _ 24 buy 47 alter 

2 road 25 deer 58 altar 

3 rowed 26 dear 49 ate 

4 pare 27 break 50 eight 

5 pear 28 brake 51 all 
» pair 29 write 52 awl 

7 taper 30 wright 53 beach 
8 tapir 31 right *54 beech 

g rice 32 rite | 55 guest 

10 rise 33 ‘oar 56 guessed 

11 heir 34 ore 57 beau 

12 ere 34 o’er 58 bow 

13 air 36 so 59 our 

14 great 37 sew 60 hour 

15 grate 38 sow 61 their 

19 maid 39 led 62 there 

17 made 40 lead 63 sent 

18 route 41 hie 64 cent 

19 root 42 high 65 scent | 
20 mean 43 seen 66 sail 
21 mien 44 scene 67 sole 
22 bye 45 pains 68 hear 
23 by 46 panes 69 here. 


A Book Carnival. 
Try a Book Carnival for your closing 
No tiresome memorizing 
rehearsals re- 


the books acted out and let guests guess 
what each represents. Following are a 
lew suggestions : 

I The Choir Invisible—chant sung be- 
hind the curtain. | 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


2 Cinderella—pantomine in three scenes, 
3 A Change of Air—boy open and ciose 
windows. 


4 Good Luck—girl in dress trimmed 
with four-leaved clovers, and carrying a 
horse shoe, stoops and picks up a pin. 


| 5 The Sleepy King—a tiny boy, wearing 


a crown, asleep in a large chair. 


| 6 The Lamplighter—a child lights 
| lamp. 


7 It is Never Too Late to Mend—girl 
sewing near clock and lighted lamp. 
Hands of clock point to 12. 

8 The Pathfinder—boy dressed like an 
Indian, looking for path. 

9 The First Violin—boy with violin 
and tag numbered ‘‘one.’’ 


| 


| 
| 


| 


Io The Light that Failed—girl lights 


match and lets it burn out. 
11 Sleeping Beauty—-Pantomine in three 
scenes. 


I will send entire program if you can | 


use it. 
May BENNETT, Glidden, Iowa. 
[Yes; we can, and would like to see 
it.—PRESIDENT. ] 


The Out-of-Door Boy 
By Joe Cone 


The out-of-door boy is the fellow for me, 





Who finds a companion in mountain and 


sea 5 


Who likes to go camping, who likes to 


be near 

His good mother nature all thro’ the 
long year. 

Who never compiains when a rough spot 
is met, 

Whose flag at the masthead of honor is 
set; 

Who’s strong in his labor and strong in 
his piay. 

Who has an ambition to better each day. 


The boy who loves nature and all that 
she lends, 

And with all creatures living is bound to 
be friends— 

He may be a huntstnan or fisher, and still 

Be prince of the river and king of the 
hill. 

The out-of-door boy is the fellow for me, 

Who betters his pastimes whatever they 


be. 

May he grow in his numbers till every 
boy 

Is an out-of-door scholar, partaking its 
joy. 


— Selected. 








AN OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFE TIME—TICKETS 
GOOD FOR ANY ONE 


To Los Angeles and San Francisco, account of 
Shriners convention the Erie Railroad will have on 
sale daily April 24th to May 4th round trip excursion 
tickets to Los Angeles and San Francisco, at very 
low rates. Good for return until July 3lst, 196. See 
Erie Agents for further information or address H. 
T. Jaeger, G. A. P. D., 309 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


GOLO WATCH and RING F REE 


Gold Laid, inely engraved 
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Your Poems Alay Be Worth 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
Send them to us today, We will 


S Compose the Music. 


WRITERS Hayes Masie (o., 55 Star Bldg., Chicago 


WRITING PAYS BIG, Your poems 
may be worth thousands, We write music to 


. your words, pay royalty, publish and popular 
ize, BROWN MUSIC CO., 360 Temple Court, New York City, 











Good Printing 








We are equipped with the following 
large presses which are recognized 
as the best: 


Harris Automatic, Two Color 
Cottrell Rotary 

Babcock Optimus 

Campbell Century 


Catalogue, Book and Publication Work our Specialty. 





. No job too large or none too small 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





oO 
for us to estimate on. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








also a chain, Ladies’ or Gent's style. | 
HAMSOND WATCH CO., Dept. 17, CHICAGO, | 





Double Your Salary 
Learn While You Earn 


High Grade Qualifications are demanded in every trade and profession. — Ad- 
vancement means ability to fill a position better than the person at your side. 
Many desire to prepare for better and more lucrative positions who cannot afford 
to stop earning and devote from one to four years to preparation. This is not 
necessary,because we can prepare you during the Summer and Autumn by 
means of our Courses by Mail so that you can secure a better position at a 
better salary this year. 








Names of Courses 


Normal Course (26 weeks), Advanced Normal Course (20 weeks), Scien- 
tific Course (26 weeks), Students Course (13 weeks), Drawing Courses (12 
weeks), Penmanship Courses (13 weeks each), Bookkeeping Courses (13 and 
26 weeks), Shorthand Courses (25 weeks), Commercial Arithmetic Course 
(13 weeks), Commercial Law Course (13 weeks), Letter Writing Course (13 
weeks), Spelling Course (13 weeks), Special Courses (13 and 26 weeks) 


Brief Description 


The Normal Course treats of Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, History, 
Physiology, Civil Government, and Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

The Advanced Normal Course treats of Algebra, Geometery Physical 
Geography, Rhetoric, Literature, Theory and Practice of Teaching, and 
Psychology. 

The Scientific Course treats of General History, Astronomy, Chemistry, 
Botany, Physics, Zoology, and History of Education. 

The Students Course treats of the elementary parts of Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, Geography, History, Physiology. 


Full description in our Catalogue. Send for it. 


LETTERS RECENTLY RECEIVED 


Salary Increased $10.00 a Month 


GentLemMeNn :—Allow me to assure you that the Course [ have pursued was of 


I have been enabled to pass a higher grade certificate 


the greatest benefit to me. 
The Course merits the 


and my salary already has been increased $10 a month. 
greatest recommendation and I hereby heartily recommend same to all who are 
seeking to better their professional standing. 

Jacon A, Kaisexsarr, New Prague, Minn, 


Better Than Normal School 


Gentiemen :—I wish tosay that Iean heartily endorse the work of the A. C.N, 
It is thorough and proficient. The instructors are careful and painstaking in cor- 
rections, and the work is of a high and refined order, [ have had four years’ 
work in an accredited Normal School and I can say in all candor that the work 
offered by the A. C. N. is even better than similar work in resident schools, 
I have no hesitancy in urging young people who really desire to advance, to 
enroll with the A. C. N 

May 1, 1906, 


Better Than Normal School 


GentLemen:—I received more instruction from the Normal Course of the A. 
C. N. than I did from a Normal School in the same length of time. I have also 
received a better teacher's certificate since pursuing the Course and have been 
offered a better salary. I expect to pursue the Advanced Normal Course, 
Currrorp Jonnson, Beach City, Ohio. 


Best Position in County Schools 


GentLemen:—Since pursuing the Normal Course I have passed a teacher's 
examination, raised my grades and have now what is considered the best position 
in the County schools. I will speak a good word for the A. C. N., and wish to 
pursue another Course. 


Harry A. Mincer, Huntington, Ind. 


Apa Prrimmen, Lucas, Iowa, 


One Satisfied Student Gets Eighteen Others 


NOTTINGHAM, OHIO June 4, ‘of 
Mk. C. F. SNYDER, President; 
Dear Sts Iam so pleased with the Course I took that Lintend to continue under vout 
guidance the coming Summer and take the Scientific Course. I have also succeeded in 
getting six other students, Enclosed are names. 





————— , (Student 


ul y ) 
Dear Str Enclosed you will find a draft as tuition fee for the Normal Coeur a the 
following six additional names, 
a — — , (Student) 
July 23, 190¢¢ 
Dear Str I have secured five more new students for the Normal Course. Enclosed 
are names, , (Student) 
A total of eight tud ent by one student, who had completed one of 





our Courses and knew of its =. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE TODAY AND ARRANGE FOR A 
COURSE FOR THIS AUTUMN 








American Correspondence Normal, 


110 Main Street, Dansville, N. Y. 








——— 
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TO COLORADO 


In Glorious Autumn — 


Finest Season of the Year 


A trip to and thro’ the Rockies then is an experience 
you never can forget! 

The air is bracing, but dry and clear; the canyons have 
a subtle charm, more impressive even than in summer. It 
is a memorable event in every tourists’ life. 

The Pikes Peak Centennial, to be held at Colorado 
Springs in September, is a special reason for making the 
trip this autumn. 
® Unusually low rates for round trips to Colorado 
Springs, Denver and Pueblo September 19, 20, 21 and 22; 
based on the following: from Chicago, St. Paul or Minne- 
apolis $25; from Peoria $24.25; from St. Louis $21; from 
Omaha, Kansas City or St. Joseph $15. From all points 
rates are proportionately low. 


It will be s pleasure to inform you about the superiority of Burlingten 
service to Colorado, Just send a postsl to 


P. S. EUSTIS 
Colorado Dept. No.2 
209 Adams St., Chicago 


Burlington 
~ Route 








This engraving is made 

from one of our copied 
photographs which we 
furnish at $1.00 
per Dozen, This copy 
was made from a photo- 
graph which cost $4.00 at 
a regular photographers, 
You could not tell the 
difference between the 
original and the copy. 
This is the strong point 
with our photographic 
work, It is always as 
good as the original: 
many times it is better. 
This is because we use in 
our work better materi- 
als, better paper, better 
cards, than are used by a 
great many photograph- 
ers, and therefore we get 
better results. 
Send us your Pho- 
tograph and $1.00 
and we will return one 
dozeucopies of the pic- 
tures, of the style here 
shown,and your original 
photograph will be re- 
turned uninjured. 

Our Regular Price for 
this style of Mount is 
$1.50, but for advertis- 
ing purposes we are 
making this SPECIAL 
OFFER OF $1.00 PER 
DOZEN, 

Size of Mounts, 4 x 6% inches or 354 x 7% inches. according to style best suited to orig- 
inal photograph. Color of Mounts, White or ash gray as preferred. No order filled for 
less than one dozen, 

We copy photographs in larger size and in different styles, at proportionately low prices. 

y ql cti s good as the original pho- 
Our Guarantee {oe Kip thatthey cau not be told from the original photograph, 
that our work will not fade, and that we use the same high-grade materials as are used by 
all leading photographers, 

Send for information and a free sample showing quality of work and style of mount, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


ONE DOZEN PHOTOGRAPHS $1- 





Reduced FacSimile. Exact size 44 x 6 ins. 





Pieces to Speak 


The Little Missioners 
By Julia A. Howard. 


My friend and I have thought of a plan 
For each little woman, for each little 


approbation, 
As well as the rest of this great nation. 


We’ve studied the meaning of ‘‘mis- 
sioner’’ out, 

And find it is one who travels about 

Bearing the gospel of love and of peace 

To distant nations in the far East. 


We were fired with zeal at thought of the 
work 

These good ones do with ne’er a shirk, 

And wished to start right out in life 

And take our place in the nearest strife. 


We studied our maps to find out 

The safest way, the very best route 

To the lands where the heathens are hid- 
den away, 

Awaiting the work of our Christian day. 


We donned our hats and bade good-bye, 


| And left our friends with saddened eye. | 
They thought us young for the work so 


land. 


But we feared that time might not be 
lent, 


| Unless we took it then when it was sent, | 
| And bravely started with fearless heart 
| To meet the work and take our part. 


be! 
Beating his horses with might and main 
While doing their best, but all in vain. 


‘*Halt!’’ said our leader, a brave young 
lad, 

‘*Let’s not go farther at sight so sad, 

But stop the wrong that here is done 

Before seeking another single one.’’ 


So with hat in hand, and bow polite, 

He stepped right into the heathen’s 
sight— 

‘*Please, sir, permit us to help them out, 

For we young ‘missioners’ are very 
stout.’’ 


And with our good help and the steeds’ 
free will, 

A laugh and a shout they went up the 
hill. 

‘*Ho, ho! my lads ard lassies true, 

Now tell me how I can recompense you?’’ 


‘*By being ‘a missioner’ and joining our 
band, 

And to the suffering lend a hand— 

And never again as long as you live 

Ask more of your horses than they.can 
give.’’ 


With a_ right-about face we marched 
along 

And found more work to right the wrong 
To poor dumb beasts, and birds in air, 
Than we might find if we went elsewhere. 


So here we’ll stay and do our part 

To lessen the gtief of the saddened heart, 
Whether of bird, or beast, or man, 

By bringing to each what joy we can. 
—Our Dumb Animals. 


The Elephant and his School 
By Ellen V. Talbot 


The great white elephant left the show, 
He sad‘ was too refined ; 

The ways of a circus did not suit 

His most superior mind. 


‘*A creature as big and wise as I 
Should be teaching school,’’ said he; 
‘*And all the animal little folk 

My scholars they shall be.’’ 


So into an empty schoolhouse near 
He marshaled them all one day; 

(’Twas in vacation time and so 
The children were all away.) 


The kittens and puppies, the pigs and 





geese, 
Were put to work with a will; 


man, n 
Which we’re sure will meet with your 


grand, , 
And the distance great to the foreign | 


A few steps taken—when what did we | 


see, | 
But a heathen before us as plain as could | 


ree | 
Catarrh 
— Cure 


Bad Breath, K’Hawking and. Spit: 
ting Quickly Cured—Fill Out 
Free Coupon Below 





NINN x 





‘*My New Discovery Quickly Cures 
Catarrh,’’— C, E. Gauss. 


Catarrh is not only dangerous, but it causes bad 
| breath, ulceration, death and decay of bones, loss 

of thinking and reasoning power, kills ambition 
and energy, often causes loss of appetite, indiges- 
tion, dyspepsia, raw throat and reaches to gen 
eral debility, idiocy and insanity. It needs at- 
tention at once, Cure it with Gauss’ Catarrh 
| Cure. It is a quick, radical, permanent cure, be- 
| Cause it rids the system of the poison germs that 
cause catarrh. 


In order to prove to all who are suffering from 
, this dangerous and loathsome disease that Gauss’ 
Catarrh Cure will actually cure any case of 
| catarrh quickly, no matter how long standing or 
how bad, I will send a trial package by mail bee 
ofallcost. Send us your name and address to- 
day and the treatment will be sent you by return 
mail. Try it! It will positively cure so that you 
will be welcomed instead of shunned by your 
friends. C. E. Gauss 6934 Main St., Marshall 
Mich. Fill out coupon below. 








FREE 


This coupon fs good for one trial package of 
Gauss’ Combined Catarrh Cure, mailed free tn 
plain package. Simply fill in your name and 
| address ou dotted lines below and mail to 

| C. E. GAUSS, 6934 Main Street, 
Marshall, Mich. 





| 
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Typewritingand Bookkeepiug taught thor 

Shorthand, oughly by mail. Don't you wanta bet 

| ter salary? Let us help you toget it. Write today lest yo 
forget ED. G. BAILEY, » lowa. 





| 
| 100 CALLING CARDS 35 CENTS. 
25 for 10c (silver) postpaid. Neatl rinted in scrip 
type on stock. correct style for lady or gentleman 
DOUGLAS & FORD, Dept. N., 207 S. Carbon St. Girard, Kas 





advertise, post signs and leave samples. 


$8 per month, expenses advanced. Men to travel! 
Dept. A, Chicago, Il. 


Saunders Co., 





TURQUOISE READY TO MOUNT 


| For Prices &c,, write Dawson & Brown, El Paso, Texa: 





. 7, Souvenir Post Cards 


” Ten of the newest and prettiest cards out. Reg. price 30c FRE 
if you send Ibe for our list of Post Card collectors and y 
SERIES name GLOBE CO., STAMFORD, CON 





° . is beautifully tlus- 
Boys and Girls Magazine vtratea ana. co 
tairis stories especially helpful to teachers in Natur: 
Study, School Gardening and Junior Civic Leagues. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS A YEAR 


Special Offer—Boys and Girls sent until 1997 fo: 
10 CENTS. Address 
Ithaca, N. Y 


BOYS AND GIRLS MAGAZINE, 
Elgin and Waltham Watches to Teacher* 
Wholesale Prices. Booklet Free. 

Davis Jewelry Store, Greenfield, Ind. 


WE WILL PAY $100 CASH to any persor 

selling 100 copies of ‘The Devil in the Church: 
agents have earned itin 3days. Greatest book of the 
20thcentury. Cirs. free Am. Pub.Co., Beaver Spring, Pa. 
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But the squirrel and fox to the platform 
went 
Because they would not keep still. 


And then he began to teach his school 
The various things he knew; 
‘‘There’s much not down in the books,’’ 
said he, 
‘*That you ought to know how to do.’’ 
And first he showed how to flap the ears, 
But their ears were far too small; 
And then he showed how to wave the 
trunk, 
But they had no trunk at all. 


The only thing that he taught his school 
That the scholars accomplished well, | 

Was when he called in the peanut man, 
And taught them the nuts to shell. 


The elephant soon dismissed his school, 
\nd packed up his trunk to go; 
‘Sor, after all, my talents,’’ said he, 
‘* Are best displayed in a show.”’ 
— St. Nicholas. 


His Last Deer 
By A. R. T. 








‘‘< have slain my last deer,’’ the sports. | 
man said, 
And his eye was moist with a tear, 
A. he told in tones pathetic and low 
‘he fate of that luckless deer. 


‘‘! had been to the lakes on a hunting 
trip 
in the grand old woods of Mai:-e ; 
Mv vacation o’er, my trophies gained, 
{ was on my way home again. 


' \Vith a careless shot I missed my aim 
\nd wounded a beautiful doe. 

Atfrighted and lamed she fled away 
hough her pace was halting and slow. 


‘At length she fell, and I hastened on, 
\nd opened the hunter’s knife 

To take at once, what I could not give, | 
The beautiful creature’s life. 


‘As I knelt by her side, she laid her head | 
So confidingly on my arm, 

And fixed her lustrous eyes on mine 
With such a magic charm 


‘That I shrank from the deed, for those 
pleading looks, 
With that trustful earnest look 
Which said to me, ‘you are my friend,’ 
Almost my courage shook. 


"T have made my last trip with intent 
to kill, 
And God’s creatures have naught to fear 
From me, who has proinised and mean | 
to fulfill, 
I declare, I have shot my last deer.’’ | 
—Selected, | 





Ring the Bells of Mercy 


Ring the bells of mercy, there is hope | 
to-day, 
Souls are,growing nobler every hour. 
Justice, like an angel, watches o’er our 
way, 
Guides us daily onward by its power. 


Join in deeds of kindness, life will be ' 
more sweet; 
Help the helpless round us everywhere. 
To our own or strangers, in our home or 
street, 
Let the dumb and weak ones have our | 
care. 


| 
While injustice lingers with its cruel 
blight, 
And its daily torture at our door, 
Live the rule of beauty, Golden Rule of 
light, 
Till the reign of cruelty is o'er. 


Speaking for the speechless, lift the load | 
of woe, 
Plain the path of duty we shall find; | 
Working all together, ‘till the world 
shall know 
**Peace on earth, good will to all man- 
kind.’’ 


—Selecled, 





The Pre-scrip-tion 
By Abbie Farwell Brown 
lt was a very dreadful time 
When my Mamma lay ill, 
The Nurse went tiptoe through the halls, 
The house was sad and still. 





| A pair of little stubby boots 


| Those eyes that now are wistful bent 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Doctor with his medicines 
Came every single day; 

He would not Jet me see Mamma 
To kiss her pain away! 


But every time he looked so grave— 
For dear Mamma was worse; 

I knew they could not make her well, 
That Doctor and that Nurse. 


I sat before the chamber door 
And cried and cried and cried-- 

I knew that I could cure Mamma 
If I could be inside. 


But once I had a splendid thought ; 
Behind the Doctor's back, 

To write my own Pre-scrip-tion out, 
And tuck it through the crack! 


I made upon a paper shieet 
Round kisses in a shower, 

And wrote—‘A kiss for my Mamma, 
Please take one every hour.’’ 





And from that very time, of course, 
My dear Mamma grew well. 
The Doctor thinks it was his pills, 
And I shall never tell! 
—Congregationalis. 


The Coming Man 


A pair of very chubby legs 
Incased in scarlet hose, 





With rather doubtful toes, 

A little kilt, a little coat, 
Cut as a mother can— 

And, lo, before us stands in state 
The future’s ‘‘coming man.’’ 


His eyes perchance will read the stars 
And search their unknown ways; 

Perchance the human heart and soul 
Will open to their gaze ; 

Perchance their keen and flashing glance 
Will be a nation’s light— 


On some ‘‘big-fellow’s’’ kite. 


Those hands—those little, busy hands, 
So sticky, small and brown: 

Those hands whose only mission seems 
To pull all order down— 

Who knows what hidden strength may be 
Concealed within their grasp, 

Though now ’tis but a taffy stick 
In sturdy hold they clasp? 


Ah, blessings on those little hands, 
Whose work is yet undone! 

And blessings on those little feet, 
Whose race is yet unrun! 

And blessings on the little brain 
That has not learned to plan! 

Whate’er the future holds in store, 
God bless the ‘‘coming man !"’ 

—Peacon. 








The Hymn of the Conquered 
By W. W. Story 


| I sing the hymn of the conquered who 


fell in the battle of life, 

The hymn of the wounded, the beaten, 
who died overwhelmed in the strife; 

Not the jubilant song of the victors, for | 
whom the resounding acclaim 

Of the nations lifted in chorus, whose | 
brows wore the chaplet of fame— 


| But the hymn of the low and the humble, | 


the weary, the broken in heart, 

Who strove and who failed, acting bravely 
a silent and desperate part; 

Whose youth bore no flower on its 
branches, whose hopes burned in 
ashes away; 

From whose hands slipped the prize they 
had grasped at, who stood at the 
dying of day 

With the work of their life all around 
them, unpitied, unheeded, alone ; 

With death swooping down o’er their 
failure and all but their faith over- 
thrown. 

—Selected. 





PIMPLES AND BLACKHEADS 
Are Caused by Clogging of the Pores or 
Mouths of the Sebaceous Glands with 
Sebum or Oily Matter. 

The plug of sebum in the center of the pimple is 
called a blackhead, grub, or comedone. Nature | 
will not allow the clogging of the pores to continue 
long, hence inflammation, pain, swelling, and red- 
ness; later pus or matter forms, breaks, or isopened, 
the plug comes out, and the pore is once more free. 
Treatment: Gently smear the face with Cuticura 
Ointment, the great Skin Cure, but do not rub 
Wash off the Ointment in five minutes with Cuticura 
Soap and hot water, and bathe freely for some 
minutes. Repeat this treatment morning and even 
ing. At other times use Cuticura Soap for bathing 
the face as often as agrecable. 
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lad to give them any to secure a position. 


+ Co. 
OLLIE FISHER. 


Vice-Pres. and Gen. [igr. 


M Commercial Bidg., 


mercial Correspondence Schoo 
ever-increasing demand for women bookkeep- 
ers, Women ler rn bookkeeping rapidly and 
. acquire the details of office management very 
quickly. They are adaptable, energetic and 

willing. These qualities make them ideal bookkeepers. 
If you are engaged in uncongenial employment you should learn 
bookkeeping. If youare “pres | in the country, and desire to gotosome 
y bookkeeping. Ifyouare standing be. 
hind a counter or working in a factory, you should take the Commercial 
keeping, and equip yourself for 
an office position. Your salary will be larger, your hours shorter, your 
1 genial and your future prospects brighter. Com. 
tent women bookkeepers can easily earn from $10 to $25 per week. A 
nowledge of book keeping means not any anassured income, but sucha 
ady,”* wrote the late Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, ‘*could havea better safeguard against advegsities of for. 
tune or a better resource in a time of need, than a good knowledge of 


Placed in Positions 





BERGEN, N.Y. Rockrorp, OHIO, 
CHICAGO, ILL. Commerctal Corre Commercial Corre 
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thatthrough yourEm- The course is very tations. 
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Mi course, 
kkeeping courseis Through taking this Your instructions 
closely, finished the 
you do just placed in a good posi- Course, rec cived my 
as you say you will. tion, The School has gtaduation diploma, 
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information concern- J] advise all who wish have obtained the po- 
ing the School, for it to take a thorough Sition without, your 
certainly has been a course in bookkeep. assistance,and 
help to me, Lam with {ng to take it with the the knowledge 
the Sturges & Burns Commercial Corre gained 
spondence Schools, your course, 
HELEN A, Tripp, LILLIAN ROBBUCK, 


Mail this Coupon and get my Free Book, expert BooKKEEPER” 


Toall who send fn the an- 
nexed coupon, I will send, 
free of all charges, 

new book, ** How to Be- 


come an Expert Book- 
keeper,” together with all particulars of howl will 
teach you Bookkeeping free and how I obtain positions 
fos graduates, Send in the annexed coupon to-day, ay Expert Bookk 


ROBERT J. SHOEMAKER 
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To R. J. Shoemaker, V-P. and Gen. Mgr, 
Commercial Correspondence Schools, 
81 M Commercial Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 
Please send me, free, your t ook, **How to Become 


er vith particulars of your 
offer of free tuition in Bookkeeping, 
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will positively send the watch 
Gente ALTON WATCH O0., Dept, 41, Chicago 


Gem, sparkling with the & 
Drilliancy of a $50 diamond, for 
Gelling 20 plees m handsome 

jewelry at 10c each. Order 20 pleces 
and when sold send us the $2.00 and we 
and ring; alsoe chain,Ladiga 
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VasAlstyne author of “Shade of Old Apple Tree,” says: 
“Your plan is a Boon to song writers.” WRITE & postal 
now forour FREE BOOKLET and full information, 
Metropolitan Music Co,, S11 St. James Bidg,, New York. — 





WORDS'x" SONG 


ND we will write the musie and present to Big Music 
Publishers in NewYork, the World's Greatest Musical 
centre. Send us your poems for our honest opinion. One 


of them may prove a “hit” and make you RICH, Egbert 








See the list on front pages wuder same cut. 











Gold Watch FREE Washington University Cor- 


We poet, give both a Solid Gold Laid 
STEM WIND American movement Watch 
highly engraved and fully warranted timekeeper 
equal in me 8 Solid Gold Watch ;alsoe 
Solid Gold Laid Ring, set with aPamousCongo 


respondence School 


Washington University at St. Louis, Mo., has 


added a correspondence school, advertisement 


of which appears elsewhere in this issue, to the 
group of schools and colleges in its organization, 


Teachers preparatory Normal methods, college 


preparatory and full collegiate are the courses 
taught. 
This school has been added after careful study 
| and investigation by the University Authorities 


which led them to the conclusion that there are 


thousands of earnest, young men and women 
| looking for just the opportunity that the work 
offered by Washington University Corre spond- 
ence School gives. 
} All the courses have been prepared by ¢ xperts 
inthe various lines of instruction, and in the 
| teachers course the work is made to conform to 
the regulations of the various states, so that 
students in these courses may have the benefit of 
| instruction applicable to the locality in which 
they expect to work or are working 
Washington University being an endowed in- 
stitution, the correspondence courses are offered 


University, the 
desire being to help the cause of education, not 
to make profit. 


Five years have been spent inthe preparation 


students at bare cost to th 


ofthe courses named before offering them to 
the public. Others willbe added from time to 
time. 

Chancellor Chaplin expects much of the new 
school of which Squire F. Browne, A. M., is the 
enthusiastic dean. 

We endorse the aim of the washington Uni- 
versity Correspondence School and trust the 
expectations of the University Authorities may 
be more than realized. 
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| AGENT Credit, Perfumes, Plavors, etc 
9 Big Protits, Expr. Pa Terms Free 

| Herbene Agency Co., Box 286 Station L, New York, 
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|F. A. Owen Publishing Co., - Dansville, N. Y. 
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HALF PRICE 
ON INSTALLIIENTS 
FREE FOR EXAMINATION 


Having made a most advantageous contract with the publishers of THE 


New Universal Encyclopedia 


Twentieth Century Edition. 


We are enabled to offer it at the exceedingly low price and on the favorable 
terms noted below. 


The New Universal Encyclopedia consists of Twelve 
Large Volumes, containing nearly 10,000 pages, with 
One Hundred Colored Maps and is Finely Illustrated. 
This edition has been thoroughly revised and brought up to the latest date 


possible. Statistics from the latest United States Census are embodied, some- 
thing rare in any other Encyclopedia now being sold. 


THESE BOOKS ARE CHEAP IN PRICE ONLY. 


(Photograph of the Half-Morocco edition; Silk Cloth edition differs only in the material of the binding. ) 


Here is Our Half-Price, Installment, Free-for- 
Examination Offer 


The Publisher’s price for the New Universal Encyclopedia is 
Twelve Volumes, Half Morocco, $42.00 
Twelve Volumes, Silk Cloth, $30.00 

Our Special Price for these, (as long as the present supply lasts) is 


Just Half the Publisher’s Price 
{2 Volumes, Half-Morocco - - - - $21.00 
12 Volumes, Silk Cloth - - ° - - $15.00 


And to make it easy for those who want an Encyclopedia and do not feel able 
to pay the entire amount at once, we will 


SEND THE FULL SET FOR $1.00 


with the order. Balance of payment $2.00 per month. 

A ten per cent discount is given from the price for cash payment, making the cash price of 
the ell Stovecce edition only $18.90 and of the Silk Cloth edition only$13.50. 

For Free Examination, It is impossible to give an adequate idea of this 
Encyclopedia by any description here, and we realize that in making a selec- 
tion of so important a work, the prospective purchaser should have an oppor- 
tunity of full examination. We will therefore send this full set, upon receipt 
of the order blank below, properly signed, together with One Dollar. The 
books may be opened and thoroughly examined and if within ten days the pur- 
chaser decides that they are not satisfactory or as represented, he is to re-box 
them as when received, notify us and we will direct him how to re-ship them. 
We will also refund the one dollar paid. By this offer we show that we have 
full confidence in our readers, and also in the merits of The New Universal 


Encyclopedia. 


We will pay the freight charges on all orders received from points north of the Ohio River 

andeast of the Missouri. On all orders beyond these points freight is to be paid by 
urchaser, and, if books are retained, one-half of freight charges. will be credited by us upon 
he amount due. If books are returned, the freight is paid by us. 


iF YOU WANT THE ENCYCLOPEDIA, FILL OUT THIS BLANK. 








INSTALLMENT ORDER BLANK. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansville, N. Y. " 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.00, for which ship me at once by *£r!8h one 
complete set of the New Universal Enclycopedia in “(ini Binding. In ad- 
dition to the above, I ayree to pay you $2.00 per month until the balance of 
BD exseree «... is paid. It is understood the title to these books does not pass .to 
me until fully paid for, and that failure to make any payment when due ma- 
tures the unpaid balance, at the option of the F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 

If this Encyclopedia does not prove as repreoneee in every respect, I reserve the right to 


return it to you at your expense within ten days, and shall expect you to refund the $1.00 paid. 


PEATE dvi inscaced beads sientcieh thenennes Aicadvonidens b4bcecetbd abn einl 


Brak LGR eas chasis sess nbsah ce pescknts cabia a areenes 


AEs kcbakbnae senkbnennsbpoevhadkacns BRROR svsicnccdspecccanessocchovasesphebantedsenten 

*Cross out the words not wanted, Unless specially ordered by express, we reserve the right to send by 
Freight or Express, whichever isthe cheaper. If express shipment is ordered, difference between freight 
and express charges is to he paid by purchaser. 
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-| bear in mind that there are no authentic 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication, and omissions are fre- 
quently necessary, on account of limited space 
and the large number received. -A remittance of 
ten cents with each question, oreach problem, 
secures a prompt reply by private letter. Teach- 
ers who desire outlines for debates or essays, will 
be accommodated if they send one dollar. 

All matter for this department should be ad- 
dressed to P. S. Hallock, Post.Office Box 157, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Note to all inquirers :—Persons desiring ans- 
wer by personal letter should be careful not to 
omit either their names or address, as otherwise 
no reply can be returned. 


1. What was the present King of England’s 
age when he became the ruler of England? 2. 
How many nations allow suffrage to women on 
equal footing with men? Also what nations ?— 
A subscriber, G. M. L. C. 

1. He was born November 9, 1841, and 
acceded to the throne January 22, Igor; 
therefore he was in his sixtieth year. 2. 
No entire nations allow suffrage to women 
on equal terms with men; but equal suf- 
frage exists in four of our States, Col- 
orado, Idaho, Utah and Wyoming, also 
in the British colonies of Australia and 
New Zealand, and in the Isle of Man. 


| What per cent of a pound Avoirdupois is a 
| pound Troy? What per centof a pound Troy 
| 1s a pound Avoirdupois?—E. R., Wisconsin. 

| The Troy pound contains 5760 grains; 
| the Avoirdupois, 7000 grains. Hence the 
| Troy pound is $4§9—.82? or 82% per cent 
|of the Avoirdupois pound; and the 
| Avoirdupois pound is {291.2112 or 
| 12142 per cent of the Troy pound. 


} 
| 





1. In the poem entitled “The First Snow Fall.” 
by James Russell Lowell, what is meant by the 
first line in the fifth stanza :—‘I thought ofa 

| mound in sweet Auburn.” Where is the Auburn 
| this refers to? 2, What and where is the Ven- 
dome Column ?—A Subscriber, Iowa. 

1. Mount Auburn Cemetery, near Bos- 
| ton, where Lowell, Longfellow, Holmes 
|and other noted American writers are 
buried. 2. The Vendome Column is a 
monument in the Place Vendome, Paris, 
built by Napoleon Bonaparte to com- 
memorate his German victories in 1805. 


1. Please indicate the pronunciation of tie 
word “chauffeur.” 2. Please explain the mean- 
ing of the statement “Lincoln was elected by a 
minority of the electoral votes but by the major- 
ity of the popular vote.” 3. How does money in 
the mint get into circulation ?—Llewellyn X. 

1. Pronounced ‘‘shof fer,’? with sound 
of ‘‘o’’ as in ‘‘show,’’ accent slightly 
more on second syllable than on first, 
and English pronunciation of ‘‘fer’’ un- 
less the French ‘‘feur’’ can be imitated. 
2. Lincoln had a majority of popular and 
electoral votes at both elections. In 1860, 
electoral votes for Lincoln were 180, total 
for all other candidates 123. In 1864, 
the votes of eleven Southern States in 
the ‘‘belligerent territory’’ were not 
counted, yet Lincoln and Johnson re- 
ceived 212 electoral votes, a majority 
even if those States had been counted. 
3. From the Mint it goes into the United 
States Treasury, from the Treasury to the 
National banks, and from the banks to 
the people. One of the duties of the 
Secretary of the Treasury is the manage- 
ment of Federal coinage, one of the 
divisions of the Treasury Department at 
Washington is the Mint Bureau, and one 
of the assistant treasurers is the Director 
of the Mint, to whom the superintendents 
of the several United States Mints report 
dir<ctly. . ; 


1. Why is it that Easter Sunday is a movable 
day? Itisthe day Christ arose from the grave, 
and I am unable to understand why it is not a 
fixed day the same as Christmas, the day of his 
birth. 2. What is the errorin the calendar that 
makes the birth of Christ B.C. 4? According to 
that reckoning, this is really the year 1910.—A 
Reader, Weston, Texas. 


1. To understand this matter we must 


records of the date of either Christ’s 
birth or death, and that the days on 
which we celebrate His birth and resur- 
rection have been appointed for the pur- 
pose by Councils of the Church. Since 
Christmas comes December 25, it may 
occur on any day of the week. In order 
that Easter may occur always on Sunday 
and not on the same day as the Jewish 
Passover, ecclesiastical authority (partly 
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Answers to Queries 


A. D. 533, first adopted the Christian Era 
as an epoch in time reckoning, regarde:| 
it as taking place in the year of Rome 
754- 

1. Please will you explain in Normal Instructor 
the proverb, “‘Speech is silver, silence is golden. ' 
—A subscriber, Oldham, Montana. 2. What - 
considered the best ‘‘Dictionary of Quotations " 
and by whom pnblished ?—S. J. R. Fulda, Wash 

I. The proverb explains itself. A; 
gold is of more value than silver, so, 
according to the proverb, is silence 0: 
more value..than speech.. ‘‘We ougi:: 
either to be silent,’’ Pythagoras saic, 
‘for speak things better than silence. 
2. Bartlett’s dictionary of quotations :. 
considered the best, published by Littl, 
Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 


I have heard recited, or read somewhere, tw > 
humorous poems, one entitled ‘‘How the youns 
men do before marriage,” and the other “Ho. 
they do afte: marriage.” Can you tell me whe: > 
they may be obtained ?--F. E. B. 


From the Penn Publishing Co., Phi!- 
adelphia, Pa. - They are included i: 
‘*Choice Selections,’’ No. 9. 


1. Give an account of the distribution of the 
Surplus Fund from the Treasury of the Unite: 
States. 2. What provision of the Constitution 
leads to that which is known as the pocket vet. ? 
3. How are the Presidential votes counted? In 
case of a dispute how has it been settled, an‘ 
what does the law now provide? 4. Give an 
account of the claims that led to and the fina! 
settlement of the North West Boundary. 5. What 
powers of reising money did the Continent ii 
Congres Vossess ?—Subscriber, E. R. F 

1. In 1833 to 36, there being a large 
surplus in the Treasury, resulting chiefly 
from sales of public lands, several bills 
were introduced into Congress to provide 
for its distribution among the States, ani| 
to regulate the public deposits in State 
banks. Finally a bill, passed in June 
1836, provided that all money in th: 
United States Treasury on January | 
1837, except $5,000,000, should be de- 
posited with the States in proportion to 
their respective representation, in four 
quarterly installments, beginning in Jan- 
uary. The Secretary of the Treasury was 
to receive certificates of deposit, whici 
might be sold if needs of. the Treasury 
demanded; sales to be ratable in just 
proportion among tlie States, and certifi- 
cates whlien sold to bear interest at five 
per cent, payable half-yearly and redeem- 
able at pleasure of the State. Althoug!: 
money was thus made returnable when 
wanted, advocates of the measure pre- 
sumed it would never be called for. In 
1836 the surplus exceeded $40,000,000, 
of which only about $28,000,000 were 
actually divided, Congress finding it 
necessary on account of unexpected wants 
of the government to suspend the’ fourth 
instaliment. 2. Tie ‘‘pocket veto’’ i- 
only possible when a bill comes to the 
President within ten days of the close of 
a session. In that case the adjournment 
of Congress prevents its return and tli 
bill does not become a law. (See Con- 
stitution, Article 1. Section 7, Clause 2. 
3. The President of the Senate in pre- 
ence of both Houses of Congress open- 
the certificates of electoral votes and give- 
them to the tellers who read and coun! 
the votes. To meet cases of dispute, 
Congress passed in 1887 an ‘‘act to pro- 
vide for and regulate the counting o' 
votes for President and Vice-Presiden: 
and the decisions of questions arisin,: 
therefrom,’’ the law being very minu: 
in its provisions. 4. The British do 
trine of right of discovery clearly gave t 
the Americans domain to the latitude o' 
54° 40’ N., for the discovery of tl 
Columbia river by Captain Gray « 
Boston in 1792 (in ship Columbia) w 
not disputed. In 1818 it was agreed | 
the two nations that each should equal! 
enjoy the privileges of all the bays an 
harbors on that coast for ten years. | 
1827. this agreement was indefinite] 
renewed, with stipulations that eith: 
party might rescind it after due noti: 
to the other. Notice was given by th 
United States in 1846, with a propositio 
to adjust the question by making tl 
boundary on parallel 49°, but this wa 
rejected by the British who claimed th 





at the Council of Nice, A. D. 325, and 
partly when the Calendar was reformed | 
in 1582) agreed upon the present method | 
of determining Easter. 2. The early | 
Christians considered the birth of Christ | 
to have taken place in the year of Rome 





750; -but Dionysius Exigius who, in 


eh. 


whole of Oregon. The President the 
directed the proposition to be withdraw: 
and the title of the United States to th 
territory as far north as 54° 4o’ to! 
asserted. The question at one.time 
threatened war between the two nations, 
but was settled by treaty-at Washington, { 
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June 1846, (negotiated by James Buch- 
f 


anan for the United Statesand Mr. 
Pakenham for Great Britain) by which 
the boundary line was fixed at 49°. 5. 
The Continental Congress was a ‘‘ Nation- 
al assembly called into existence by a 
National crisis,’? and had no written 

wers.or functions. But it exercised 
all powers demanded-by the public need. 
that of raising money and others, and 
the exercise of these wers was ‘‘ac- 
quiesced in and confirmed by the people. ’’ 


Ishould be pleased if you would publish a list 
of the nicknames of the States in the Instructor 
in the near future.—A. W. R., Iowa. 

Nicknames of the States:—Alabama, 
Cotton; Arkansas, Bear; California, 
Golden; Colorado, Centennial ; Connec- 
ticut, Freestone, Nutmeg, Land of Steady 
Hab:ts; Delaware, Diamond, Blue Hen; 
Florida, Peninsula; Georgia, Empire 
State of the South; Illinois, Prairie, 
Sucker; Indiana, Hoosier; Iowa, Hawk- 
eye; Kansas, Garden of the West; Ken- 
tucky, Corn-Cracker, Blue-grass; Dark 
and Bloody Ground; Louisiana, Creole, 
Pelican; Maine, Lumber, Pine-tree; 
Maryland, Old Line; Massachusetts, 
Baked Beans, Bay, and Old Bay, Old 
Colony; Michigan, Lake, Wolverine; 
Minnesota, North Star, Gopher, Lake; 
Mis:issippi, Bayou; Missouri, Puke, 
Iron; Nebraska, Black-water; Nevada, 
Silver, Sage-brush; New Hampshire, 
Granite, Switzerland of America; New 
Jersey, Garden, Foreign (out of the 
Union), New York, Empire, Excelsior; 
North Carolina, Old North, Turpentine; 
Ohio, Buckeye; Oregon, Web-foot Coun- 
try, Beaver; Pennsylvania, Keystone; 
Rhode Island, Little Rhody ; South Caro- 
lina, Palmetto; Tennessee, Volunteer; 
Texas, Lone Star; Vermont, Green Moun- 
tain; Virginia, Mother of Presidents, 
Mother of States, Old Dominion, Ancient 
Dominion; West Virginia, Switzerland 
of America; Wisconsin, Badger. (Note. 
The list of States is not complete, but 
these are al] the names obtainable at 

present.) 

I, In the sentence, “A man he was to all the 
country dear,” what is ‘“‘man” and “dear,” and 
how ‘are they used? 2, In the sentence ‘‘Which, 
when Beelzebub perceived, than whom, Satan 
excepted, none higher sat,’’ how is ‘‘Satan ex- 
cepted” used ? ‘. In the sentence, ‘His master 
being absent, the work was neglected,” how is 
the clause “His master being absent” used? 4. 
Show the difference between the use of the 
clause in this sentence and the use of the clause 
“Satan excepted” in the preceding sentence? 5. 
Do intransitive verbs ever have voice? If so, 
give example.—A new Subscriber. 

I. The meaning is, ‘‘He was a man 
dear to all the country;’’ therefore 
‘man’? is complement of ‘‘ was,’’ in the 
predicate nominative case, and ‘‘dear’’ 
is adjective relating to ‘‘man.’’ 2. 
‘Satan’? is used absolutely with the par- 
ticiple ‘‘being excepted ;’’ ‘‘being’’ is 
understood. (Take note that as the 
original stands in ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ it is 
“Satan except,’’ not ‘‘excepted,’’ ‘‘ex- 
cept’? being used by poetic license on 
account of the metre of the verse.) 3. 
It is an absolute phrase, not a clause, 
used as adverbial modifier of ‘‘was neg- 
lected.’’ 4. The phrase ‘‘Satan ex- 
cepted'’ is used as adjective modifier of 
‘none ;’’ as the meaning is ‘‘none except 
Satan sat higher’.’ 5. Voice is a prop- 
erty of the transitive verb only. 

1. (a) Have the Eskimos any form of govern- 
ment? Ifso, what form? (b) To which race of 
mankind do the Eskimos belong? (c) In which 
race are the gypsies classed? 2. (a) In the land 
of the midnight sun do the stars shine at night 
when the sun is shining? (b) During the winter 
do the moon and stars ea! only at night, as 
they do in our part of the continent ?—Sub- 
scriber, T. A. 

1. (a) They have none. (b) To the 
yellow race, formerly considered Mon- 
golian. Ethnologists believe that though 
originally from Asia, they developed as 
a race in the interior of Alaska. Their 
legends and customs resemble those of 
the Indians; their speech is connected 
with the primitive dialects of America. 
(c) To the Hindu race. Their language 
isallied to the Sanskrit. 2. (a) The 
Stars are overhead in the daytime as well 
as at night. We do not see them because 
their light is overpowered by the light 
of the sun, That this is true is proved 
in times of a total eclipse. Conditions 
are the same in the land of the midnight 
sun as elsewhere. (b) Winter in that 
tevion is the same as continuous night. 
As the sun then never appears above the 
horizon, the moon and stars shine until 
suulight or daylight comes back again. 

1. Who first discovered gold in California in 
18:3? 2, Why did President Hayes take the oath 
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of offic: privately the day before his public in- 
auguration? 3. Where is the key of the Bas- 
tille? 4, What battle was fought and gained 
without a commanding officer?—Subscriber, 
Stella, Okla. 

I. James Marshall, a carpenter in the 
employ of John A. Sutter, a settler in 
the Sacramento valley. Marshall was 
superintending the building of a mill 
on a branch of the American river, when The Educator way: com> PARE 
he saw shining particles in the mill race fort. room for five toes, mark stamped on the soles. fort, pinched toes. 
that proved to be gold. 2. The fourth of “LETS THE CHILD’S FOOT GROW AS IT SHOULD” 
March that year came on Sunday. 3. At |] THE SHOE OF HEALTH AND COMFORT FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


Mt. Vernon, Va. 4. The battle of King’s | fi : ceca 
Mountain, October, 1780. 8 Made iu Russia Calf, Patent Calf and Vici Kid. Best 
Oak TannedSoles. The shoe in every respect is as 
moon stm to vary northeast and souttveast | perfectly made — years’ experience can produce 
mR, ° } Zes: 











CANVASSERS 
wantedtosell 
“Educator Shoes” 
through the sum- 
mer months, Ex- 
ceptional opportun- 
ity where we have 
no established deal- 
er. Our extensive 
advertising will help 
you to make quick 





es. 
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It is because the moon’s path around INFANTS’ . . . 5§ to 8, $1.50 
the earth is variously inclined to our || CHILD’S . 2 « 8%toul, $1.75 
horizon at different seasons of the year. || MISSES’ ° « oe 1% to 2, $2.00 

|| WOMEN’S . . . 2%to 7, $4.00 
ete en a 2 © « 2%to 6,$2.50 
The Earthquake and _ the ee pale 


I 
. 
MEN’S - 6tor1r, $4.00 and $5.00 
By mail 25 cents extra, 
We make shoes forevery member of the family 
in our seven large factories, including the 
famous “All America" $4.00 and $3.50 Shoe, 
Send TO-DAY for Illustrated Catalogues. 
RICE & HUTCHINS, Incorporated, 
37 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
WEARERS OF RICE & HUTCHINS SHOES ARE COMFORTABLY, TASTEFULLY, AND. ECONOMICALLY SHOD 


Better 
than all 
imitations. 
Made in Oxfords 
and high cuts, 







Schools | 


Thirty-four schools were destroyed by | 
the earthquake and fire in San Francisco 
last April. More than four hundred 
teachers and twenty thousand children 











were deprived of classrooms. In spite of 

the general devastation and the deplor- | 
able conditions existing throuligout the | 
city, temporary arrangements were soon 
made for a portion, at least, of the school 
children remaining in the city. Schools | 
were held in tents furnished by the 
United States military authorities in 
Golden Gate Park. Soldiers served for 
a time as truant officers and a drill- 
sergeant.put the boys through setting-up 
exercises. Evidently the novelty of it 
all was so great that the children did not 
find the earthquake wholly an unmiti- 
gated evil. But this was only a tem- 
porary expedient suited to summer con- 
ditions, and temporary structures suit- 
able for the cold winds and driving rains 
of the winter season will be provided. 
The great need, however, is expedition 
in the erection of permanent school- 
houses. The great destruction of prop- 
erty, the extraordinary demands upon 
the public purse in every direction and 
the absorption of individuals and officials 
in their special interests left the school | 
authorities confronted with tie prospect 

of interminable delay in the erection of 

new buildings unless outside aid is 

secured. 

While the fire was raging, the foliow- 
ing telegram was received, and the orfer | 
herein gratefully accepted: 

‘*Galveston, Texas, April 20th, 1906. 

‘fA. Roncovieri, Supt. Public Schools, 
San Francisco, Cal.—Gavleston public 
schools were rebuilt and maintained aiter 
the great st f by volunatry con- Let 

great storm of 1900 by volunatry con 
tributions from the school children of All Sing 
the United States. Will you accept con- 
tributions from Galvéston school chil- 
dren to aid in restoring your public 
schools ; answer. 
I. LOVENBERG, Supt. Schools. 
J. W. HopxKIns, Pres. School Board.’ 
Many other contributions were re- 











Invaluable for Every Recitation and All Special Occasions, 
1000 Different Designs Meeting Every Requirement. 
Any Animal, Bird, insect, Fish, Flower, Plant, Tree, Fruit, or Portrait of Noted Person, 


besides many Miscellaneous De 8. 18x24 inches, dc each; 6 or more, 4c each, 

The Map of Any State, Group of States, Continent or Hemisphere. 24x36 or larger, llc 
each; 8 or more, 8c each. 

Borders: Brownies, Oak Leaf, Clover, Fruit, Poppies, Roses, Cattail, Clematis pes- 
wood, Ivy Leaf, Maple, besides special designs for Thanksgiving, Christmas, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday and Easter, 24 inches long, (note the size) 10c each; 3 or more, 8c each. 

Calendars forevery month. Flag Calendarforany month, 24x36, 10c each; 3 or more, 8c each 

Special Designs. Language Pictures, History Pictures and Mans, Plant Charts, Drawing 
Designs, Physiology Charts, Rolls of Honor, etc., 5 and 10c each. Subject to discount. 

Holidays. Scores of the most perfect designs for Thanksgiving, Christmas, Washington's, 
Lincoln’s and Longféllow’s Birthdays; Arbor Day, and all Patriotic Occasions, 

Brilliant Crayon. Boxes of 12 sticks; 6 bright Rainbow Colors, None otheras good 0c. 

The teacher who does not make daily use of our stencils, is standing in his 
own light. Order some of the above now, and ask for full catalog FREE. 
208-210-212 Wright Ave., MARCH BROTHERS, LEBANON, OHIO. 


School Music Books 


The [lost Popular Now Published, the Cheapest and the Best, 


Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and Lasses. —Popular new song book, contains ex- 
cellent selections for general use, also for Christmas and other special days. The words 
are sensible, elevating and full of life, whilé the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing 
Price 15¢, $1.50 per dozen, postpaid 

Old Favorite Songs—s? selections, words and music, These songs are the best that have 
- > ever been written. They are the songs that are loved most, and are the delight of 
ceived, and in order to make the move- , every home. Price loc. per copy. 6oc. per dozen. 
ment known and to receive any coutri- Songs of the [illions—125 BEST SONGS: National Songs, Home Songs, Heart Songs, 
butions tendered, the Mayor, the Board un cLinwee Songs. For Lovers of Melody and Harmouny,every- 
of Education, and the Superintendent ot Merry Melodies 64 pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen. 
Schools were constituted a Committee to Silvery Notes, 64 pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1. 65 per dozen. 
be called the School Reconstruction Com- Golden Glees, 195 pages, board covers, 4o cents per copy or $4.50 per dozen. 

A .. Gems of Song, 160 pages, board covers, 35 cents per copy or $4.00 per dozen. 
mittee. An announcement of this com- Victorious Songs, 70 pages, leatherette covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen. 
mittee was sent out in June. The com- Primary andCalisthenic Songs, 112 pages, board covers,s5o cents per copy or $5.00. per dozen 
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: s ite he 2g fer. New Century Songs, 128 pages, manilla covers,i25 cents per copy or $2.75 per dozen. 
mittee has its headquarters at the Emer Merry Songs—Including the Novel Key or Guide to the Art of Reading and Singing writ 
son School Building, San Francisco, ten music. 118 pages, board covers with illustrated title. joc. per copy or $3.30 per dozen. 


where all communications can be ad- 
dressed. It stands ready to supply 


printed matter, and plans for raising | 


funds in schools or communities. The 
interesting announcement is made thiat 
the first cash contribution for aid to the 
schools came from the boys and girls of 
Broken Arrow, Creek Nation, Indian 


Songs for School, Home and Nation— 117 large pages, board covers, 35 cents. 
Musical Gems—A graded course of music tor rural and village schools. The things to be 


taught each month with practice exercises; easy lessons and drills. Melodies and rote 
songs for first and second years; elements of music taught and illustrated; 65 pages of 
best selected songs suitable for exercises and entertainments, 128 pages, board covers, 
30 cents per copy, $3.00 per dozen. 

New Motion Songs, for Primary, Intermediate and Qam mar Grades. 25 cents, 


Sunbeams of Song—32 pages of original songs, words only, adapted to popular airs. 
7 cents per copy, 60 cents per dozen, 
Steele’s Rote Songs—Seventy-two charming songs for the little ones, among them 


“Coasting Songs,” ** Cradle Songs,” “* How the Flowers Grow,” “* How to Make a Shoe,” 


Territory. Portland, Oregon, has prom- * The Lively Little Pussy,” “ Jack and Jill.” ‘' Little Bo Peep,” ‘* Marching Song,’, “ Seven 
ised that-her citizens will build a new Times One,” “ Snow Song,” “Somewhere Town,” “ The Turkey Gobbler Said,” “ The Way 
s 7 ‘ » Portland to School,” “ 7 here Was a Little Man,” ** Tom, The Piper’s Son,” “ Two and One,” “ When 
echoolhome to be named the For you Drive a Nail.” Just the book you want to enliven your school work. 15 ceuts per copy 


School. or $1.50 per dozen, 


The above are prepaid prices. Cash must accompany all orders. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 














The sphere of women in the Ohio pub- 
lic school system is widening. A few | 


years ago they were accorded member- | at your home. For a limited time wo will give free, 
: San om 7 — ave the ic or advertising purposes, 96 music le ns for begin- 
ship in school boards and have the right ners or advanced pupils on either Piano, Organ, Ban 
to vote in school elections. Attorney jo, Guitar, Cornet, Violin or Mandolin (your expense 
# will only be thecost of postage and the music you use, 


General wer in an opinion A, Je to | yeeb is omall). We be nee by piloay and 5 ie gg ie aur cone Established seven years, Hundveds write: "Wish 
State School Commissioner E. A. Jones | had heard of your school before.” rite today for booklet, testimonials, and free tuition blank. Address: 
. 2 j, S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 19 Union Sq., N.Y. 
in July, held also that women may be pla nha emer : oS am Se Y 


appointed to county boards of teachers’ 











EGREE COURSES BY MAIL, Write Pres. | STENOGRAPHY tn six lessons; book, 5c. Write 








examiners, C, J. Burton, Normal College, Oskaloosa, lowa. | Wm. A. Marr, Teacher, Sta. M., Chicago, 
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AWSTO 


OSTRICH FARM 





where the climate is ideai for the perfect development of bird and feather, 

is recognized throughout the world as a fashion center for superior ostrich 
teather goods. Cawston’s California feathers received gold medals at Paris, 
Buffalo, St. Louis, Omaha, Portland, and wherever exhibited. Imported 
feathers are not so strong or brilliant. There isa reason. A careful reading 
of our catalogue will disclose it. You save all import duty and middlemen’s 
profits and secure finer feathers when you purchase direct from the farm. 


T™ CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM at South Pasadena, near Los Angeles, 








This Season’s Beautiful French Curved Plume 






Made of the finest extra 
wide, carefully selected 
ostrich feathers from 
male birds. This style 
plume is 15 inches long, 
is particularly fashion- 
able this year, will stay 
in curl and last for years; 
may be recurled and 
made over many times, 
—as staple asa diamond, 


$3.75 Prepaid 


Money promptly refund- 
ed if not satisfied 
























Our New Catalogue 
Is a history of ostrich farming in America, interestingly 
written and splendidly illustrated. It also contains prices 
and illustrations of Tips, Plumes, Fans, Boas and Stoles of every description. 
Your name and address on a postal will bring it free. 

Send us your old feathers—our factory does repair work 
















Cawston Ostrich Farm 


P. O. Box 82, South Pasadena, Cal. 





“The Original Home of the Ostrich in America.” 












“Just a gleam of ivory in her smile," 
Miss Adele Ritchie 


of America’s most 















beautitul artists, says: 
“Zodenta will impart a radi.nce of 
dazzling white to the teeth that no 
other Jentifrice can give.” 


ZODENTA 


| 

FOR THE TEETH | 
is different from all other dentifrices. | 
Zodenta bas the peculiar and special | 
perty of dissolving all injurious } 





its. These deposits discolor and | 
destroy the delicate enamel and cause 
what we know as ‘decayed teeth.’ It 
also prevents the formation of tartar, 
and ite antiseptic and germicidal 
properties destroy all poisons and | 
germs which cause softened and dis- 
eased gums, 


| 
| 


The genuine is an emulsified cream, | 
white in color, and is» packed in » | 
green enameled tube, with an eyelet 

in the end by which it may be 

jung up, The lettering is printed on 

the tube itself. Beware of imitations 

in tin or lead tubes with paper labels. 
aPrice 25¢ at all druggists 


FREE . 
To overy user of Zodenta 
oxidised silver Hat Pin. 
ferew cap from the tu’ en! 
you buy at yout drug store. If your 
dentist is out of Zodenta mail us 250 
and mention Hat Pin offer and we will 


sand you the Zodenta 
and the Hat Pin, post- 
paid. 






Make us PROVE what Milkweed Cream will do 


Just send us your name and address and we will mail free a 
sample of this delicious, 1 Skin Food, and alsoa 
booklet containing autograph letters and photo engravings of 
fifteen of America’s Stage Queens. Mention the name of your 
druggist and we will also send an individual T. -Brush 
Holder Free. 


Milkweed Cream 


ensures brilliant complexions. It nourishes the skin and tis- 
gues, makes plump, rounded cheeks and firm health flesh. 
Rubbing is unnecessary, you simply apply ilkweed 
Cream with the finger tips and it doesitsown work. Rubbing 
and kneading the skin makes it loose and flabby, causing 
wrinkles and large unsightly pores, 
Milkweed Cream is most economical, itis only necessary 
to use sufficient to cover the tip of your finger. 
Milk weed Cream is not greasy, it israpidly absorbed by theskin 
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Editor’s Note—-Prof. Mills has kindly consented 
to answer problems privately when the request 
is accompanied by a remittance of ten cents for 
solution of each problem. We have found it 
necessary to make this small charge to limit it to 
teachers who want itenough to pay something 
to cover pests e and stationery. The amount is 
too small really to pay for the trouble, but Prof. 
Mills delights in helping perplexed teachers in 
this his favorite subject. All problems for sol- 
ution should be sent to Edson Mills, A. M., M., 
Ph., Professor of Mathematics, State Normal 
College, Ohio University. Athens, Ohio. 


[Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical 
Analysis and its application to the snb- 
jects of arithmetic, containing hundreds 
of solutions and illustrations, may be had 
for seventy-five cents postpaid to any ad- 
dress, by addressing the author as above. ] 


1. A and Bcan doa certain piece of 
work in 12% days. They worked to- 
gether 664 days. A then left and B 
finished the work in 8# days. In how 
many days could each do the work alone? 

Solution— 

tiy=s, part both can do in 1 day, 
working together. 

64X,=31, part both do in 6$ days. 

$5—-5l==44, part B must do in 8! days. 


59555) 


95 oO 
Hence, 


‘i of 44=,,, part B can do in 1 day. 
Then, ; 

¥s—ys=3s, part A can do in 1 day. 

.. }{-+),=19, number of days in 
which B can do the work, and 

$+ J. ==38, number of days in which 
A can do the work. 

2. A barn is 25 feet square, and a horse 


is tied to one corner of it with a rope 100 
feet long. Over how much territory can 





' tween the areas of the twosquares, ABCD 


| semi-segments marked II and I. 


| right angles, triangle EOD is a right tri- 
| angle and, we have, 


area of (2) as referred to above. 





and its medicinal action issuchthat it prevents shinyand oily 


skins, removes tan les, blackheads, and all blem- 
ishes, defects and disfigurements of the skin and com- 
plexion. Improves bad_ complexions 


Preserves’ good complexions 
Bold by all druggists at 50 cents a jar or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


F. F. INGRAM @ CO. 
G5 Teath St, DETROIT, MICH 



















he graze? 


Solution— 


Let ABCD 
represent the 
square barn of 
the problem, 
and let A be 
the corner to 
“which the 
horse is tied. 

The terri- 


Problems Solved 


By Edson M. Mills, A.M., M.Ph. 


| 00" 4.2% 36x 128=3254.25 sq. ft. 

~ .*. 3471 sq. ft.4-23562 sq. ft.4+3254.253q. 
ft.==30287.25 sq. ft., total area over which 
| the horse can graze. 


3. How many acres are there in a 
| square tract of land containing as many 
| acres as there are boards in the fence in. 
| closing it, if the boards are II feet long 
| and the fence 4 boards high? 

Solution— 
| A 4 Let ABCD Tepre- 
sent the square trict 
of land in question, 
Draw the diagonals 
AC and BD. Th se 
diagonals bisect 
each other at right 
8 ey 
& angles, and divide 
the square into 4 equal triangles, the alii- 
tude of each of which equals OE=¥%CD, 
Each of these 4 triangles could be di- 
vided into a great number of small tri- 
angles with their vertices all ‘meeting at 
O, the altitude of each of which=OE!;= 
CD. Now if the bases of all these tri- 
angles be fenced the tract will be fenced; 
and if each small triangle has as many 
acres in its area as there are boards in 
the fence along its base, all the require- 
ments of the problem will be complied 
with. 

Let triangle AOH be one of these smull 
triangles, and let its base AH=11ft.=*; 
of arod. Then, there would be 4 boards 
in the fence along AH, and the area of 
the triangle must be 4 acres=640 sq.rous. 

Then since the base of a triangle multi- 
plied by its altitude gives its double 
area, we have, 

24X OE=2X640 sq. rods=1280 sq. roils. 

.*. OE=1280--% or 1920 rods. 

Then, if OE=¥%CD, we have, 

CD=3840 rods. 

Hence area of square ABCD=3440%8 +40 
==92160 acres, the area of the tract as 
required. 
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tory grazed 





cf three portions: (1) Area of 3% of a | 
circle, radius 100 ft.; (2) difference be- 
and AHER; (3) the area of the two 
AD=25ft., and 

AN=AM=ro0 ft. 


AC=25/ 2=35.355ft. Then, since the 
diagonals of a square bisect each other at 





OES (75) 2— (25, /y2) =72.82+1t., and 

AE=72.82 ft.+17.6775-+ ft.=90.4975 ft. 

From similar triangles we have the fol- 
lowing proportion: 

AC : AE :: CD: ER. Or, 

35-355 ? 90.4975 :: 25 : ER. 

ER=2244) 457° ==63.99+ ft. or 
(nearly). 

Area of square AREH=64*=4096sq. ft. 

Area of square ABCD=25*=625sq. ft. 

.*. 4096sq. ft.—625sq. ft.=3471 sq. ft., 


64 ft, 


Area of of circle, radius 1ooft.= 
23562sq. ft., area of (1) as referred to 
above. 

RN—HM=looft. —64 ft. =36%ft. ‘The two 
semi-segments marked I and II are to- 


4 
over consists | two. 





gether equivalent to one segment the base | 
of which=2 X 64 ft.=128 ft., and whose al- | 
titude or height=36 ft. Then, from the 
well known rule for finding the area of | 
a circular segment, we have, 

Area of the two semi-segments= | 


. A pole 22} feet long is broken in 
One piece is 234 teet longer than 
the other. Whatis the length of each 
piece? 

Solution— 

4% of (223—23/)=10,,, length of shorter 
piece in teet. 

Then I0,'; ft.+23/ ft.=12}9 ft., length 
of longer piece. 

5. The rear wheel of a bicycle is 71 
feet in circumference and revolves 2'; 
times as often as the pedals. How many 


| miles are traveled in 1000 revolutions of 


the pedals? 

Solution— 

2% X 1000 revloutions=2500 revolutions. 

2500X7% ft.=18333% ft., distance trav- 
eled by the rear wheel as required. 

But 18333% ft.+5280 ft.=317, the same 
distance expressed in miles, 


6. A boy sold two knives at equal prices, 
gaining 20% on one and losing 20% «1 
the other. He lost by the transaction 
2c. Find cost of each knife. 

Solution— 

Let 24% =selling price of each knife. 

20% =rate of gain on the one, and 

20% =ratle of loss on the other. 

*, 20%=—=cost of the one, and 

30% =cost of the other. 

30% +20%=50%, total cost of bot! 
knives. 

2X24%=48%, total selling price of 
both. 


-*. 50%—48%=2%, loss by the tran-- 
Then, 


action. 
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2%=—2C., 
1%=Ic., . 
20% =20c., cost of the one, and 


30 %=e30c., cost of the other. 


NoTE: When the rate of gain is 20%, 
the selling price is $ of the cost. .*. 2 
of 24%=20%, cost of the one. When 
the rate of loss is 20%, the selling price 
is only # of the cost. .*% } of 24%—30%, 
cost of the other. Instead of using 24% 
of an undetermined unit of value te rep- 
resent the selling price of each knife, 
we might have used 24x. Then the so- 
lution would have been as follows: 

Let 24x=—= 

20%==rate of gain on the one, a 

20%=-rate of loss on the other. 

zox=cost of the one, and 

3ox=cost of the other. 

20x-+30x=50x, total cost and, 

24x-+24x=48x, total cost. 

sox—48x=2x, the loss by the trans- 
action. 

.*. 2x==2c. 


=Ic, 
20x=20c., cost of the one, and 


30x==30c., cost of the other. 
Pupils in the seventh and eighth 


5 
4 


selling price of each knife. 
and 
Then, 


grades should be familiarized with the | i 
| of the first stock. 


use of litteral symbols. 


7. I bought 21 pigs and 15 cows for 
$603. Each cow cost $27 more than each 
pig. Find the cost of a pig. 

Solution— 

$15 $27=$405, difference between the 
cost of 15 cows and 15 pigs. 

$693—$405=$288, cost of all the stock, 
if they could all have been purchased at 
the price paid for pigs. 

21I+15= total number of cows and 
piys bought. 

. of $288=$8, the cost of a pig as 
required. 


8. I sold two watches at equal prices. 


On one I gained 25%, and on the other I | 


lost 25%. I lost $20. Find the cost of 
each weds. 
Solution— 
Let 15% =selling price of each watch. 
25% =rate of gain on the one, and 
25% =rate of loss cn the other. Then, 
12% =cost of the one, and 


20% =—cost of the other. 


12% 420% =32%, total cost of both | 
watches. 

15 %+15 %=—30%, total selling price of 
both, Then, 


32 % —30% =2%, loss by the transaction. 


12‘ 1% =$180, cost of the one, and 
20% =$300, cost of the other. 
See note on problem 6 


g. A man bought a hcrse for $180; how 
much must he ask fer the horse so that 
he can fall 20% and still make a_ profit 
ef 15% on the cost prce? 

Solution— 

$180=cost of horse. 

15%==the rate «f profit determined 
upon. 

15% of $180=$ 7, amount of profit. 
Then 

$180+ $27=$207 
the horse, 

Let 100% ==ask ng price. 

20%==rate of discount 
price, 


the selling price of 


from 


Hence, 

80 % =$207. 

1% =$297, :nd 

100% =$25'.75, the asking price as 
required, 


10. If 7o2 bricks are required for a 
tt. wide, how 


walk 30 ft. long and 5 ft 
matty brick ; will be required for a walk 





asking 


*, 100% —2c 7 =80%, the selling price. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


once and a half as wide, and twice as 
long? 

Solution— 

A walk ‘‘Once and a half as wide and 
twice as long’’ as the given walk, would 
cover exactly 3 times as much space as 
the given walk, and would require 3 
times as many bricks. 

-*. 3X702 bricks=216 bricks. 

11. The longitude cf Stockholm is 18° 
3/ 45” E.; that of San Francisco is 122° 


24’ 15’ W. How iach earlier is it sun- 
rise in Stockholm tuan in San Francisco? 


Solution— 

18° 3! 4 45/'-+-122° 24’ ‘l=10° 28/, 
difference of longitude between the two 
cities. This difference of longitude cor- 
responds to 9 hours 21 minutes and 52 
seconds of time. Then since Stockholm 
is Last of San Francisco, it has its 
rise g hours 21 minutes and 52 seconds 
earlier than San Francisco. 


sun- 





| second 


| will be $5 


| the 
| par value of tle first stock. 


| w2 have, $72 :$606::3 


12. A man sold 5% stock at 84%, and 
invested the proceeds of the sale in 6% 
at 97%, brokerage in each case %%; his 
income was thus increased $3. Find the 
amount of stock sold. 


Solution— 
844c—K%e=84e, net selling price of $1 


of $1 of the 
for every dollar 
there 


97%c+%e=98e, cost 
stock. Hence, 
in the par value of the first stock, 

$5 or ¥fin the par value of the 
second stock. 

6% of $!—5!c, income received from 
second stock, for every dollar in the 
But 5c=income received on $1 of the 
first stock. Then, 








5ice—5c=!ce amount by which his in- 


come was increased for every dollar in 
the par valve of first stock. 
But $3= total amount by which his in- 


| come was thus increased. 


.. $3-+!c=2100; $2100—par value of 
first stock. as required. 


A sum of money put at interest for 
3 years at 4/7, amounts to $672; in how 
many years will the same sum at the 
same rate amount to $1206? State and 


14. 


| solve by proportion. 


Sc lution— 
172--$1.12=600 ; .°. 
=$606, and 
Then by proportion, 


$600=principal- 
1206— $600, 


+e tf 


$672 —f$600=$72. 


years: X years. | 
otk x= 60.5, 3-254. Hence 


25\% years=the time as required. 


14. A can doa piece of work in \4 of 


j}a day, B in } of a day, and C ina day. 

| In what time can all three together do 

the work? 
Solution— | 
A can do 3 times the work in 1 day. 
B can do 5 times the work in I day. 
< can do 1 time the work in 1 day. 
*, 3+5+1=9 Hence, working to- 


gether the three men could do g times 
tl 2 work in I day. 

\of aday would be the time as 
required, 


(5. A and B engaged to do a certain 

piece of work for $385. A worked ¥ as 

riany days as B, plus 5 days, and received 

§ How many days did each work? 

Solution— 

$385- =$210, amount B received 
Value of + of B’s time—§a21o. 


75. 
$175 


a B’s time—$52.50, 


+ 


uv 


and 
Then 


Value of 
Value of 3¢ of B’s time—$157.50. 


$175—$157.50=$17.50, value of 
ork for I man. 


Lof $1%.g0=$3.50, value of 1 day’s work 


days’ es 


$175+$3.40=50, number of days A 
vorked, and | 
210-+$3.50—60, number of days B| 


wrked, 
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Will Your Child 
Be Humpbacked? 


The latest statistics show that there are thousands of children, born 
bones rem the healthiest spines, who are today like the little sufferer in the 
ustration, 


It ls so Easy to Hurt the Spine. A fall from an apple tree, a slip in 
running while playing at school; a blow in the back by a rough compan- 
ion, a slip or wrench upon the ice, andthe seeds of a Spinal Curvature 
are too often laid. 


No Need of Plaster Jackets. The No. 1 Sheldon Appliance, full particu- 
lars of which will be sent you Free, does all that the old-fashioned and 
cumbersome plaster and all metal jackets used to do, and does a great deal 
more. Made invariably to order and to measure, it fits like a glove and is as 
comfortable as one. Send today for our books and the opinicns of promi 
nent physicians who have and are using this wonderfully efficacious Appli- 
ance on their patients. Even if your child has no spinal disease as yet, it 
may some day, and it is your duty to fully inform yourself at the very ear- 
liest symptoms, 


THE PHILO-BURT MANUFAGTURING CO., 176-2ist St, Jamestown, N. Ys 


Thousands of Readers of This Paper 


Have already cut out the following coupon. If you have not yet done so, you should by all 
means do so at once. Do not put it off, you may forget it or it may be too Jate. Kach one send- 
ing in this coupon secures a contract certificate for from $100.00 to $500.00 in one of the most 
profitable enterprises in the world. Such an offer was probably never made before and you 
Cannot afford to miss it. Every reader of this paper can and should take advantage of it now. 


CUT THIS OUT 
AS LONG AS 


$I, 000. 00 A YEAR YOU LIVE. 


you want an income of from $100.00 to $1,000.00 a year for life? If 80, return this 
cou m. prom ptly. You take ~— no risk of ony. kind. If upon examination you are 
not thoroughly convinced that this is one of the GREATEST OPPORTUNITIES of 
your life to secure @ steady, permanent income - long as you live, you are under 
. no obligation to make any payments whatever, 80 don’t delay, but send in coupon at once, 























































UNI MIEN Guabitn dd:nsbdkedinddncchs sedate ccd sevenccacsesbascaccdcecéccddeccscqecs cow 
~ agg ~~ gaa an tapaatiey pinacia 00 DEAD esccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs cos 


ON OO 6 a stncessdanncens Shares for me, send me certificate, booklet, reports and all 
information if. les am full “convinced that it is an enterprise of the soundest character and 
will prove ENORMOUSLY profitable, I will pay for same at the rate of $2.00 per share 
per month until fully paid. Neo more than five shares reserved for any one person, 


CONTINENTAL COMMERCIAL COMPANY, 716 Fullerton Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
BEAUTIFUL ALBUM FREE! 





















An elegant Souvenir Photograph Album containing a number of 
very interesting views will be sent free to all returning this coupon, 


$80 TO $175 PER MONTH) 


Instructions by mail to 















For Firemen and Brakemen, Experience unnecessary. 
your home. High wages guaranteed; rapid promotion, 

We assist you in securing a position as soon as competent. 
Full particulars at once. Enclose stamp. 


NATIONAL RAILWAY TRAINING SCHOOL, Inc., 
Room 107, Boston Block, - Minneapolis, Minn,, U. S, A. | 


Send to day. 











FORTUNES ARE MADE FROM THEM 
Send your MSS, to us—it may make you rich, Simple titie 
poems often make great hits.’ Oursuccesstul N. Y, compos 
ers set your words to music and we publish and popularize the 
song, place it onthe market, and pay you highest royalty. 


51 West 28th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 


To remove hair use a Dis<el- 
ver, or, better yet,a razor, 


MELVILLE MSSIC PUBLISHING CO., 


BRASS BAND 


Justromentes, OCornets, Trumpets, Clar- 





ionets, Violins, Man olins, etc. Lyon | Both have thesame effect 
& Healy's “Own Make” Instruments | TO CAP hair growth, use 
A. the Standard of America. Writo APILLACIDE 


Kile i absorption with- 
out injury to the skin. A 
home _ treatment. Ful] 

| sealed information free 

| MONOGRAM € 

| 103 A Pearl St. ies York. 


for Catulogue, mailed free. Gives low- 

est prices on 15,000 musical articles, 
pots & Healy Quality is farsuperior to 
imitations. Established 4. Instruments 
sent on Approval, Monthly Payments. 
LYON & HEALY Coigame $.. pecnlcage 
World’e Largest Musto 


Y PEWRITERS waxes 


All the Standard Machines ay to 4 
Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD 
RENTED ANY WHERE pS 
lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER SEPeniun 
202 La Salle Street, hieago, Ill. 











Send for 
Catalogue 





Por polishing Gold, Sliver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Copper, et? 
Works quick and easy. cepe ita lustre. It does not deteriorate Estab- 
1 i om paste, 10 cents 





Sold by Dealers and Agents. 






wri m 
. W. HOFFMAN, 296 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind, 


$1 Advertising Book 
Sent FREE 


To those interested in the subject of adver- 
tising, we will send free upon receipt of 1o¢c 
instamps or coin to cover postage, the 151 














SHORT STORIES—te to, 5e. a Word. 

We sell and syndicate stories and book Manuseripts, 
on commission; we criticize and revise them and 
tell you where to sell them. Story-Writing and 
Journaliom taught by mail. Send for free booklet 
“Writing for Profit”; tells how and gives the 
proof. THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis. Ind. 


MONEY 
WRITING 








page bound book entitled Current Rates of 


youc MAKE $ Steaee te te, if. paw Live Publications. This book containslists 
Our ttpage FREE aE iY E BOO ot all publicationsin the United Stateswith 
JACKSONIAN OPTICAL COLLEGE, Dept. \ Jackson, , theircirculation and their rates for adver- 





tising space. It also contains a complete 
list of street cars showing costs of street car 
nanth Maaneactavesn: card advertising. A most valuable book 


PATENTS Write for Inventors’ Hand Book. | for the old as well as the new advertiser, 


Shepherd & Parker, 674 F St., Washington, D.C | 
~— amano | Painter-Tobey-Jones Co. Advertising Agents 


BOOKS, JEWELRY, NOVELTIES 356 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL, 


SECURED PROMPTLY. 
Highest references from promi- 








A good line of each. Large catalogues, 2e. Ad Se |: Ft iC Ss Five Ag A F 
iress GEM NOVELTY CO, PALMYRA, PA.. Box C. eee: ARD Fines, copie ‘bok et Caling 
a4 and Business Cards ever sent ov —s For strictly up-to-date 





i_ Cards, Fine Premiums, Low Prices and promptness ip 


ry .. St., Columbus,Q, 





SS, COLUMBUS CARD CO., 





MRS. WINSLOW’S | 


SOOTHING SYRUP E INVITATIONS 
ha (¢en used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- DDING ' ’ 
5 dren while Teething for pecans v Sixty , ome ale 100 for $3.50 
gente ¢ ec il d, ome me the gums, ere vain, Announcements, etc., engraved & printed 
cures wind colic, and isthe best remedy fordiarrh@a. 100 Se; with case 7 Monog 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. | Visiting Cards ert _ Ans rt “ite foe comnlen! 
The Estabrook Press, 1 Tremont a , Boston, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 








Entertainment Books 


Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches, Charades, Pantomimes 














All the Holidays—A collection of Recitations, Dia- 
logues aud Exercises for Easter, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
o. ‘uly Thanksgiving, C hristmas, New Year’ 's Day, 
St Valentine’s Day, Lincoln and Washington Days. 

25 cents, 

Alieu’s Reciter for Little Folks—Containing 128 
bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 
and 12, Suitable for school, church or parlor, 25 cts. 

Al Martin’s Country Store—A_ burlesque enter- 
tainment for between fifteen and thirty ever Ig 
Unsurpassed for merriment. Easily produced, T 
1% hours, 25 cts. 

Book of Ready Made Speeches, Hawthorne's 
—Serious, sentimental and humorous, 25 c 

Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most pre reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 25 cts. 

Burdett’s Book of Parodies—Contains parcdies 
on popular prose and poetry, 25 cts, 

Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Hum- 
orous Readings, 25 cts, 

Casey’s Recitations—The best selections of prose 
and poetry. ts. 

Castle's School Entertainments — Recitations, 
dialogues, tableaux, etc., for primary and interme- 
diate grades. 25 cts, 

Children’s Comic Dialogues—Bright, original. 
For children from six to eleven years of age, 25 cts. 

Child’s Own Speaker—Rook. Recitations, motion 
songs, concert pieces, dialogues and tableaux, For 
children of six years, 15 cts, 

Choice Dialect—By Charles C. Shoemaker. For 
Readings and Kecitations, Selections in all dialects 
Irish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc, 30 cts, 

Choice Dialogues—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker, 
The best all-round dialogue book in print; adapted 
to Sunday or day school, to public or private enter- 
tainments, young people oradults, 30cts. 

Choice Humor—Shoemaker, One of the most pop- 
ular humorous Reading and, Recitation books pub- 
lished, 30 cts. 

Classic Dialogues and Dramas—By Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker. Contains popular scenes selected from 
the plays of Shakespeare, Sheridan, Bulwer, Schil- 
ler, and other dramatists. Each soarranged as to be 
complete in itself, 30 cts. 

College Reciter—For older pupils, 25 cts, 

Columbian R eciter, Hawthorne’s—Patriotic and 
soul-stirring recitations, 25 cts. 

Comic and Tragic Dialogues, 25 cts. 

Comic Reciter—“Very Funny.” 2% cts, 

Crosby's Treasury of Recitation—A collection 
of declamations and readings. Abounding in elo- 
quence, pajhos, comedy and satire, 25 cts, 

Days We Celebrate, The—A collectior of original 
dialogues, recitations, etc., for holidays and special 
occasions, Suitable for ail ages. 25 cts, 

Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Contains a large num- 
ber of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., select- 
ed from the most celebrated Poems, Speeches, etc, 
Also suggestions as to stage arrangements, making 
costumes, scenery, etc, 25 cts. 


Dewitt’s School Exhibitions—For use in either 


2e 





day or Sunday schools on bolidays and special 
occasions. A variety of Songs, C horuses, Reci.a- 
tions, Declamations, Tableaux, ete. 25 cts. 


Dialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots—For 
children from three to ten years old, “The best of the 
kind published.” 25 cts. 

Dispelling of Big Jim, The—A negro farce in one 

act, Trial of Big Jim by officials of Big Bethel 

Full of interesting occurrences, culminat- 

8 male characters, Time, 


church, 
ing in an exciting event, 
80 minutes, 15 cts, 
Dolly Show, The—A dialogue in rhyme for 7 little 
girls and boys. Thesayings ofthe little ones are cute 
and the whole performance a great success, 15 cts, 


Drills and Marches—Contains Broom Drill, 4 
Drill and March, Mother Goose oye gg See Dril 


Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, ete. 25 cts. 


Easy Entertainments For Young People—Orig- 
{nal and simple plays, short comedies, and other 


How to Celebrate—Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas, -and the birthdays of authors 
and noted men. Twenty full ane complete pro- 
grams suited to any school. 


Humorous Dialogues and se Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Bright and taking. Can be given 
on any stage or platform. Costume simple, 30 cts, 


Ideal Drills—Morton. The Brownie, Taper, May- 

piles Rainbow, Dumb Bell, Butterfly, Sword, Flower, 
ing, Scarf, Flag, and Swing Song and Drill, and 
others. 30 cts, 

frish Dialect Reciter, Hawthorne’s—25 cts. 

Intermediate Speaker—SPE + pieces tor 
pupils from ten to fifteen years. 

Juvenile Speaker and | teader, ‘Hawthorne's 
for young children, 25 cts, 

Ladies’ Reciter—Filled with selections in prose 
and verse. Especially adapted to girls. 25 cts. 

Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces—Pieces in 
ae Eo me for the smallest readers and speak- 
ers, 

Little People’s Dialogues—New, original, bright 
and fresh. For special days, also general occasions, 
For children of ten years. 25 cts. 

Little People’s Speaker—Shoemaker. Aenpettes 
collection age ~~ ae readings. For children 
of nine years. 

Little Pieces for “Little People—Twenty cards 
containing twenty-nine bright ee or boys 
and girls from five toten years, 10c 

Lost Prince, The—By Elizabeth F. *Guptill. A 
Fairy play for children or young folks. Directions 
are given for providing very effective costumes at 
little or no expense, 6 male, 9 female characters. 
More may be used if desir 5 cts, 

Macaulay’s Acting Dialogues—C Jontaining nenay 
100 of the finest dialogues requiring from two to fi 
teen characters each, 25 cts. 

Macaulay’s Dialogues for Little Folks -Con- 
tains a large number of interesting and spirited dia- 
logues on various subjects for from two to twenty 
children, 200 pages, 25 cts. 

Macaulay’s Dialo eguce for Young Fooyle. 
Especially adapted for school entertainments, Holi- 
day, Anniversary and other exercises, 25 cis, 

Menagerie inthe School-Room, A—An original 
and entertaining play for boys and girls. Arranged 
for forty characters. Can easily be given by less. 
Very amusing. Timelhour. 15 cts. 

Model Dialogues—By William M. Clark. The 
dialogues composing this collection have been con- 
tributed by over thirty of America’s best writers in 
this field of literature, and represents every variety 
ofsentiment and emotion, 30 cts, 

Modern Drill and Exercise Book, The—By 
Harriette Wilbur. A collection of new and orig- 
inal drillsand exercises for the little ones, 25 cts. 

Monologues and Novelties—By B. L. C. Griffith. 
It contains also a collection of other features. The 
book is brimful of the choicest and most artistic 
forms of entertainment. 30 cts, 

Money Making Entertainments—By Lizzie J. 
Rook and Mrs. E. J. H. Goodfellow. 30 cts, 

New Celebrations—For last day of school, Flag 
Day and Bird Day. Songs, recitations, Gakuen 
ete., from which the teacher may select a full 
program suited to her grade. 25 cts. 

Normal Dialogue Book for Young and Old, 
The—A collection of dialogues, tableaux, Charades, 
shadow scenes, and pantomimes, 25 cts. 

Parlier Reciter. 25 cts 

Practical Dialogues, Drills and Marches—By 
Marie Irish. Practical dialogues, drills and exer- 
cises for all grades, 25 cts. 

Prescott’s * Diamond” Dialogues—By a teacher 
of much experience. Practically tested in school 
exhibitions with perfect success, 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Drawing Room Recitations— 
Tragic, comic and dialect, pieces for public or 
private entertainments, 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Paragon Reciter—An unusually large 
collection of fresh and original pieces in prose sud 
poetry. Foradvanced pupils, 25 cts, 

Prescott’s Plain Dialogues—Superior Dialogues 
on various subjects. For use in School, Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments, etc, 25 cts, 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations— 
Patriotic, pathetic and humorous. 25 ct 

Prescott’s Standard Recitations—The best En- 
glish and American specimens of first-class pieces 





attractive entertainments, all easily produced, 
25 cts. 
Ethiopian Sermons, Lectures, Dialogues, etc. 


E all Entertainments—Just what is wanted for 
day schools, Sunday Schools, church socials, teas, | 


ete., or for parlor or ‘fireside amusement. 30 cts, 

Fin de Siecle Arbor Day Exercises — By Miss 
Anna Sitler, Choicest quotations from noted authors, 
clever recitations, unique exercises, etc, Full of good 
things. 15 cts. 

Favorite Primary Speaker, The—A new collec- | 
tion of short pieces for little children, 20 cts. 

Favorite Intermediate Speaker, The—A new 
collection of choice pieces for children in interme- 
diate grades, 20 cts. 

Good Humor-— For reading and recitation. By Henry | 
Firth Wood, The recitation 
among the pieces. 30 cts, | 

Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations— 
variety of excellent selections, 25¢ | 

Haney'’s Exhibition Dialogues- For classes in | 
elocution and for school entertainments, 25 cts, | 

Helper in School Entertainments,The—Invalu- | 
able to every teacher, 25 cts, 

Holidays’ Carnival, The—A unique entertainment 
for 16 childften. The holidays, including St, Valen- 
tine’s Day, Easter. Labor Day, and thirteen others, 
are represented by children in taking costumes, 
Each has a speaking part, and there is a chorus for 
per Neat The tunes are familiar. Time 30 minutes, 


“Casey at the Bat,’ is 


A large | 





Holiday Entertainments—Shoemaker, Original 
exercises for various holidays. 30 cts. 

Holiday Selections —Sarals. Rice. “Adapted toall 
the different holidays of the year. 30 cts. 


| School and Parlor Comedies—Containing “Be- 


for school and other entertainments, 25 cts. 

Pritchard's Choice Dialogues—25 dialogues, orig- 
inal, entertaining and instructive. 25 ¢ 

Popular Dialogues—By Phineas" Garrett, For 
young and old, grave and gay. 30 cts, 

Rose March and Drill—For 16 girls. A beautiful 
spectacular entertainment for any oecasion. The 
costumes, though easy to provide, are most charm- 
ing. The movements of the march are easily learn- 
ed by the aid of the diagrams provided. 15 cts. 

Rowton'’s Complete Debater— Debates, outlines 
of debates and collection of debatable questions. 
Very complete. Boards, 50 cts. 


tween the Acts,” “Forget Me Nots,” “A Cloudy 
Day,” “Wante dy a Valet,” “A Slight Miscalculation” 
and “Pro Tem.” 30 cts. 

Select he ae for Declamation—By John H. 
Bechtel. A book that contains a large number of 
short prose pieces adapted for use by college men. 
The names of Livy, Kossuth, Burke, Macaulay, Hugo, 
Gladstone, W ashington Jefferson, Webster ,Everett 
Curtiss, Biaine, Beecher, Cleveland, McKinley and 
Depew, may servs to suggest the standard of the 
selections, 30 cts. 

Seheolday Dialogues—By Rev. Alexander Clark, 

.M. This book furnishes great diversity of senti- 
tt nt and style. Although for the most part com- 
— of substantial subject-matter, yet there will be 
found many humorous dialogues and much good 
material for the little folks, as well as for the older 
ones, 30 cts. 

Sketches, Skits and Stunts—Monologues and 
Novelties by B. C, L. Griffith, and others. 30 cts. 


Standard Dialogues—For school and parior enter- 
egg pee temperance meetings, literary societies, 
e cts, 


Sterling Dialogues—A choice collection of original 
dialogues suitable for day schools, ~~" > ae 
lyceums, anniversaries, holidays, etc. 30 cts. 


Suggestive Essays and Orations—By Charles 
Reade. For Commencement and other occasions. 
Contains over fifty essays and orations on all sub- 
jects and for all occasions, with a choice selection of 
salutatories, valedictories, class songs, class mottoes, 
and a brief treatise on how to speak in public. 
There is a chapter on how to make Commencement 
successful. The book contains matter for Grammar 
Schools, High Schools and Colleges. The best and 
most complete work on the subject published. 224 
pages. 50 cents, 

Sunflower March—For 16 boys. Very amusing 
The costumes are alike front and |back, and the 
movements occasion much merriment, Ful rec- 
tions and diagrams, 15 cts, { 

SundaySchool Selections—For Readings and Rec- 
itations. By John H. Bechtel. Church Socials, Sun- 
day School Concerts, Teachers’ Gatherings, Societies, 
Anniversaries, etc. 30 cts. 

Sunday School Entertainments—Composed of 
responsive exercises, dramatized Bible stories, dia- 
logues, recitations, etc. 30 cts. 

be wy Charades and Pantomimes—Adapt- 

arior entertainments, school and church 
Stnivihons or to the amateur stage. 30 cts. 

Temperance Selections — By John H. Bechtel. 
Stirring recitations for temperance occasions. 30 cts, 

Thompson’s Drills and Marches—Doll Waltzes, 
Fairy Hoop Drill,Christmas exercises and drill, May 
Queen March, etc. 25cts. 

Three Drillsand a Farce—By three teachers who 
have used them, cts, 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the Wee oom 7 pieces 
expressed in the vee language. 

Tragic and Patri: otic avtiee—Cheteest selec- 
tions in this class. 25 cts. 

Visit From Mother Goose and Her Family, A 
—A descriptive pantomime play, suitable for church 
or school entertainment, Easily staged. Full di- 
rections, etc. 1 hour, 15 cts. 

Webster’s Youthful Speaker—Choice selections 
forintermediate pupils. 25 cts, 

Webster’s Progressive Speaker—For school, 
church and other entertainments, 25 cts. 

Webster's Reciter, or Elocution Made Easy— 
Gives.in addition to a great variety of excellent 
selections, fifteen full. page illustrations showing 

wrgber attitude when speaking. 25 cts. 

bster’s Little Folks’ Speaker—A large selec 
tion of excellent pieces su —— for pupils from 
eight to fourteen years old. 

Wilford’s Origa Dialo. roy and Speeches 
or Young Folks—‘“By far the most complete 
book of the kind ever published.” 160 pages. 25 cts. 

Wood Fairies,The—An Arbor Day entertainment. 
Characters: The Fairy Queen, 13 fairies and a num- 
ber of pupils. A pleasing entertainment. 15 cts. 

Young Folks’ Dialogues—Shoemaker. Oneofthe 

best ¢ anaes books in print. For children of fifteen 


ears, cts. 

om Folks’ Entertainments— Rook. . Contains 
motion songs, concert pieces, pantomimes, tambour- 
ine and tan drills, tableaux, ete. 25 cts, 

Young Folk’s Recitations ~theomaker, An ex- 
cellent collection of recitations, For children of 
fifteen years. 25 cts. 

Young People’s Speaker—Comprises recitations 

for the different holidays and other occasions, For 

children of twelve years, 25 cts. 


Song Novelties, Action Songs and 
Song Books. 


Blacksmith, The—A iiing song which savors 
aay of hammer and anvil. Solo and chorus, 


Quarrel, The—An amusing duet for a little boy aii 
girl. Very easy, but sure to please the audien:.., 
The melody is pleasing, the music is not difticn': 
and the piece can be rendered with little effort \\ 
fit anywhere oe add spice to the program, 25 cts. 

Wave Old Glory—A patriotic song with rousi: ; 
chorus, A splendid marching song. For any nui.:- 
ber ofsingers. 25 cts. 

Wheu Visitors Come *’Round—A humorous «:: 
scriptive song, telling how our school “shows o:: 
sonese visitors. A sure for all 23 


Cents. 

Wrap Me in the Dear Old Flag. Boys—A ve 
pathetic descriptive song, suitable for Memorial Da . , 
or any patriotic occasion, or for concert uses, A 
unusually meritorious production. Should be suis 
asasolo. 25 cents. 


Denison’s Popular Series of Amuse- 
ment Books and Recitations. 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 


A Bundle ot Burnt Cork Comedy—Cross-fire 
conversations, gags, retorts, minstrel monologues 
and stump speeches, 

All Sorts of Dialogues—Suitable for all ages. 

Black American Joker—Minstrels and end 
men’s gag: 

Catchy Comic Dialogues—New, clever. Foryoun: 

eople and adults, 

Children’s Comic Dialogues—Bright, original. 
For children from six to eleven years of age. 

Choice Pieces for Little People—A child's 
speaker. 

Comic Entertainer — Recitations, monologues ana 
dialogues, 

Dialect Readings — Choice humor for reading or 
speaking. 

Friday Afternoon Dialogues—Very popular. 

Oeisay Afternoon Speaker—Very popular. For 

ages, 

From Tots to Teens—Good for any occasion. 

Negro Minstrels—All about the business. 

One Hundred Entertainments—For church or 
parlor, 

Pomes ov the Peepul—“Pomes containin’ an 
occasional mor’l en sometimes an idee,” 

Pranks and Pastimes—Games for parlor enter- 
tainments, charades, puzzles, etc. 

Shadow Pictures, Pantomimes, Charades, 
etc,, and how to prepare them, 

School and Parlor Tableaux—For school, churcl: 
and parlor. 58 tableaux and 5 tine pantomimes and 
plays. Simple and easily prepared. 

The Best Drill Book— —Very popular drills and 
marches, 

The Favorite Speaker—Selections from the best 
authors, 

The Little Folks’ Budget—Easy pieces to speak, 
songs, exercises, A gem for little children, 


The New Jolly Jester—Funny stories, jokes, gags, 





ete, 

The Patriotic Speaker—Master thoughts of mas- 

The — 1E 
he Poetica ntertainer—Choice ms for 
reading or speaking. Fine flimeteations. 

The Surprise Drill Book—Fresh, novel and 
attractive drills and marches, 

Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures—A 
novelty for little folks. Finger plays, motion songs, 
original and catchy music. Illust rated. 

Wax Figgers of Mrs. Jarley with full ditections. 

When the Lessons are Over—New dia:ogues, 
drills and plays, 

Wide Awake Dialogues—Brand new and 
original. 

vow and stay ve ethost, church or parlor en 
ertainments. ust the thing to please the littic 
folks, Original throughout, . 


DENISON’S PLAYS 





Chonaius of the Seasons, The—By Mary M. 
Boynton, with music by Harry Carleton Eldridge. 
This isa ‘beautifully syinbolical Stage presentation, 
in which 12 girls and young ladies portray by cos- | 
tume, and through their movements each mood of | 
the changing seasons. It is a very elaborate per- 
formance,and is recommended where a first-class 
spectacular entertainment is desired. The music, 
five full-sized pages is given, and also full directions 
including the costuming. 50 cts. 

Churning—The story in song of the little folks’ visit 
to Grandpa, and their experience as butter makers. 
For any number of boys or girls. 25 cts. 

Dolly, Stop Weeping—The sweetest doll lullaby 
ever written. Cute words, soothing melody, and 
graceful motions. A very rare production which we 
recommend most highly. 25fcts, 

Dolly You Must Go To Bed—A charming doll’s 
lullaby for any number of little ‘mothers. It will | 
soothe the most stubborn baby. 25 cts. 

“Don’t Be So Rough. Jim, I Can’t Play To- 
Night.°?—A very pathetic character song for medi- 
um voice (male or female), or may be sung as a duet. 
‘The words are sensible, but touching. The melody 
is captivating, whilethe accompaniment is brilliant 
andeffective. Not difficult. 25 cents, 

Emblem of Freedom—aA flag song with plenty ot 


action, A fitting tribute to Old Glory. Solo or 
chorus, 25 cts, 


Greatest General, The—A Com-Motion Song. A 
humorous song which may be rendered with telling 
effect. Forany number. 25 cents. 

In the Days I Went to School—A humorous de- 

scriptive song in which the old ways and the new are 

compared. A choice solo. 25 cents. 

Little Mothers—A splendid motion song, portray- 
ing the trials of little housekeepers. For any 
humber, 25 cts. 

Merry Farmers The—A costume song for small 

boys. They tell how to raise the biggest crops. A 

success, 25 cts. 

Mill. The—Solo and chorus descriptive of the old mill 

and the “Miller-gray.”” A pretty and pleasing song. 





Spear Drill—For 16 girls. Very easy to arrange. 
Costumes simple, the movements not intricate, 
Suitable for small girls. Very pretty. 15 cts. 





25 cts. 
Mud Pies—A cute costume song for little cooks. 
Decidedly pleasing. For any number of girls. 25 cts. 


| Price 15 cents each unless different 


prices are given. 

COMEDIES. M. F. 
Danger Signal—2 acts, 1 hour 45 minutes 7 4 
"It's all in Pay Streak-3 ccts, Lhr. 40 min. 

2cents . . 4 
Louva, the Pauper—5 acts, 2nours” | 94 
Odds with the Fnemy—4 acts, 1 hr. 45 min. a4 
Only Daughter—3 acts, 1 hour, 15 minutes. 4 
Our Country—Historical Play, acts, Lhour 10 
Seth Greenback—4 acts, L hour, 45 minutes 7 
The School Ma’am—4 acts, 1 hr.45 minutes 6 
The New Woman-3 acts, Yhour . ‘ 3 
*Topp’s Twins—4 acts, 2hours.25cents. - 6 4 
Under the Laurels—5 acts, 2 hours. 5 4 

FARCES 


*A Conventiop of Papas—25 minutes . 7 
A Family Strike—20 minutes ; ; 3 
*A First-class Hotel—20 minutes 4 
Borrowing Trouble—20 minutes . 3 
Country Justice—20 minutes . . ae 8 
*Dade in Cyclone—20 minutes . . . . . . 5 
Hans Von Smash-—2 acts, 30 minutes 1 
Initiating a Granger —2 minutes... 8 
Irish Linen Peddler—2 acts, 40 minutes. 3 
Is The Editor In @—20 minutes . . . 4 
peens Immigrants— 20 minutes ‘ 5 
"Madame Princeton’s Temple’ of 
enuty—20 minutes . . 5 
Patsy 0’ Wang—35 minutes 
Pets of Society—2 minutes 
*Rejected—40 minutes . . y 
The Assessor 3 
*The Cobbler—10 minutes . é 1 
The Pull-Back—2 minutes . . ) 
Too Much of a Good Thiog—45 minutes 3 
Two Ghosts in White—20 minutes , . i 
o 
4 


eeoewo~e 


Wide Enough for Two—45 minutes 
Wanted 4 
TEM 
Hard Cider—10 minntes ........ «42 
*Only Coid Tea— minutes . . prise oa 8 3 
The Sparkling Cup—acts,2hours . ) )) 12 


ee Cc eeppependent —Jacts, 45 *~ 
ERANCE, 





* Plays Starred are New. 





SPECIAL:—Any five of the 25c books in above list sent postpaid for $1.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 








DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Holds America’s Highest Prize 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 











Finest in 


the World 


46 


HIGHEST 
AWARDS IN 
EUROPE 
AND 
AMERICA 








Sold in 34-lb. and 1{-Ib. Cans 
FULL WEIGHT 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 


Established 1730 DORCHESTER, MASS. 





























For a TRIP TO ANY 
(POINT IN THE WEST 
NORTHWEST. OR 
SOUTHWEST, or for 
Summer Vacation Trips, the 
Low Rates,Prompt Through 
Service, High Class Equip- 
ment and Personal Attention 
assuring every comfort to 
our Passengers, make this a 
favorite route between NEW 
YORK, BOSTON, BUF- 
FALO and ERIE, CLEVE- 
LAND, FINDLAY, FT. 
WAYNE, CHICAGO and 
the Pacific Coast. 


Dining Car Service Fa- 
mous for its Individual Glub 
Meals at prices ranging from 
35 cents to $1.00. Also a la 
Carte, 

No excess fare on any 
Train. 











For Particulars Write 
R. E. PAYNE, GENERAL AGENT, 
291 MAIN ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Best selling Handkerebiefs, Dress Goods and Fancy Goods on 
the market. Quick sellers, big profits. Deal direct with 
a large manufacturer, Send stamp for full particulars, 
FREEPORT MEG, CO., 351 & 352 Jay St., Brooklyn, \. Y., Dept, 57 





BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and En- 

graving and Optics. In possession of this knowledge 

you can earn a large salary, Write for our new Cata 

logue today. ST.LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL 
ST. LOUIS, M0. 





25 to $35 aWeek for Women 


\ Work refined, secluded, educative, and 
A not difficult to learn; special employment 
contract, Send for free booklet: tells how. 








‘ THE NATIONAL RS’ ASSOCIAT 
ez 106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 





. + . 
Physical Training and Hy- 
giene. 
(Continued from page 21.) 
people ‘leaving college with finished ed- | 
ucation, but with health so impaired | 
that the remainder of their lives must be | 
spent in searching for health, instead of 
reaping the advantages which their ed- 
ucation opens tothem. All the exercises 
necessary for the proper development of 
the body may be obtained from the use 
of a few simple contrivances, such as the 
Indian club, the wand, the ring, and the | 
light wooden dumb-beil, at small cost. | 
Pleasant music timed to the movements 
of the drill gives a pleasing variety, and 
is a source of inspiration to the pupils. 
Apparatus of various forms, simple in | 
construction and at trifling cost, may be 
set up in small space. Chief among | 
these in usefulness is the ‘‘chest weight.’’ | 
No previous instruction is necessary to 
enable a person to operate it, and the 
weights can be changed to suit the 
strength of ihe one exercising. In these 
exercises, as in all others, the key note 
to beneficial exercise is to use as many 
muscles as is proper and safe, without 
producing a feeling of exhaustion. 
For special physical culture exercises 
in muscular training, the teacher is re- | 
ferred to Smart’s Manual of School Gym- | 
nastics, and to Morris’s Physical Educa- 
tion; for the relative values of the} 
various games and sports and the kind of | 
exercise necessary to persons engaged in | 
he different occupations of mankind, 
see Gulick’s Physical Education by Mus- 
cular Exercise ; for other common sense, 
practical matter see Walker’s Beauty 
Through Hygiene and Hancock’s Phys- 
ical Training for Children by Japanese 


| Methods. 


| service, if she will carefully avoid all 


What, Besides Teaching, May | 
the Teacher Do for the 
Community? 
(Continued from page 5.) 
neighborhood gossip. That sort of thing 
is the curse of the small community, 
with no broad world-wide interests. It 


is the business and high privilege of the 
teacher, ina quiet, unostentatious way, 





| without pretence or affectation, to be a} 


light-bearer, to promote unceasingly an } 
intelligent interest in world movements, 
in the larger thought of the day. 

This does not mean that the teacher 


; shall start a discussion of Browning’s 


poems or of Mrs. Wharton’s ‘‘House of 
Mirth’’—unless, indeed, she finds copies 
of these books in her patrons’ houses— 
but that in the course of conversation 
something shall be talked of other than 
the petty affairs of the neighborhood, or 
the aches and pains of hostess and guest. 
House to house visiting, done with tact 
and wisdom, will bring the teacher into 
the more intimate social life of her com- 
munity, and in this social life she should 
take some part. 

It is not expected that any one teacher 
should do all the things here outlined, 
but some of them she can and ought to 
do. The ideal of today is service, and 
the teacher should be prompt to bring 


| her life and labor into conformity with 


this high idéal. 
‘Of such is the kingdom of teaching ; 


| they are of the royal guild.”’ 


The Editor’s Letter 
(Continued from page 26) 


Does he make definite daily prepara- 


| tion for his work? 


OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS 


Is he definite in his requirements? 

Will he accept poor or indifferent 
work? 

If a pupil fail, does the pupil realize 
it? 

Does he permit whispering or other 
disorder in his recitations? 

Can ke be depended upon to demand 
of pupils the best that is in them? 


V. GENERAL. 
Is applicant loyal to his co-workers? 
Does he subordinate well? 


Would you say that the applicant is 
resourceful, courageous, industrious, and 


| tactful? 


On the whole would you rank the 
teacher as very strong, good or weak? | 
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realize that they are in great demand by teachers, 





For Personal Reviews, Pre- 
paring Class Drills, Preparing 
for Teacher’s Examinations 
and Conducting Class Reviews 








Prepared by LEVI SEELEY, Ph. D. 
Professor of Pedagogy in the New 
Jersey State Normal School, at 
Trenton, and 

WELLIE G. PETTICREW of the 
Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools, 


426 Pages Heavy Laid Paper 
Cloth Bound $1.00. 


Latest and Best 
Question Book 








Believing that none of 


WW" HAVE sold many thousand copies of Question Books to our readers and 


those already published fully reached the degree of excellence which they 
should, and that ali of them were more or less out of date, we arranged for the prepara- 
tion of this New Question Book, and are confident that we have one which is far 
superior to any other. Combining as it does, the joint labors of a Teacher of the Art of 
Teaching, and of a practical Teacher of wide experience, engaged in active School 


work, .ts claim to superior excellence is not unfounded. 


The book is certainly proving 


very popular, and since issued in April, 1905, the sale has been exceedingly large, 


A Book of Pedagogy as Well as a Question Book 


A very strong feature of this book consists of articles prepared by Professor Seeley, 
introducing each chapter and treating exhaustively methods of studying and teaching 
the subject covered by that chapter. This feature is contained in no ether Question 
Book. Its valuc is so evident that comment would be superfluous, 


The Following Subjects Are Treated 


Reading, English and American Literature, Orthography, Grammar, Arithmetic, 
Drawing, Algebra, Physiology and Hygiene, Geography, U, S. History, Civil Governe 
ment, School Management, [Methods of Teaching, Suggestions for the Study of Cure 


rent Events, Nature Study, Lessong in Manners and Morals. 


Each subject is ex. 


haustively treated (1) By Introductory Chapter as obove described ; (2) By Questions 
and Answers touching every conceivable phaze of the subject. 
No expense has been spared to make this the best book of the kind ever published. 








You Can Get Seeley’s Question Book 


1. For $1.00 postpaid. 


2. For $1.27 postpaid, including Normal Instructor one year. 
3. For $1.52 postpaid, including Normal Instructor two years. 
4. For $1.52 postpaid, including Primary Plans or Teachers 


World one year. 


5. For $2.07 postpaid, including both Normal Instructor and 
either Primary Plans or Teachers World one year. 


6. For $1.27 postpaid, including World’s Events one year 








Students’ Edition In order that Seeley’s Question Book may be of the great, 


est possible help to teachers, we publish a Student’s Edi. 


tion, containing the questions only. 
It is designed for class and review 
work, and will prove a boon to the 
teacher and of great benefit to the 
pupils. Price 15 cents a copy, $1.50 
perdozen, A Free Copy will accom- 
pany each copy of the Question Book, 
it being our desire to have the teacher 
examine it with a view tointroducing 
it into the school. 








OUR GUARANTEE 222, copy. of 

Seeley’s Question 
Book in connection with either Normal In- 
structor, Primary Plans, Teachers World or 
World’s Events at combination prices 
quoted above. Ifnot satisfied that Seeley's 
is the most valuale Question Book procur- 
able, Show us wherein it is deficient and 
we will refund the money, and permit you 
to keep the book and receive journal se- 
lected without cost. We have faith in both 
your honesty and judgment, 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 






































































































































































































































Our New Series of Five Cent Classics 


Beautiful Covers and Illustrations. Large, Clear Type. 


They furnish a variety of Supplementary Reading of the highest order—Fables, Myths, Nature, 
Biography, Geography, the Industries, and Literature, They are being rapidly adopted by the best 
schools every where. 


With a supply of these booklets in your school the course of study would be greatly enriched and 
alive interest tn all the grades assured. A trial order will convince you of their attractiveness and 
worth 


Should you not have a fund available to purchase a supply just show copies to your school and 
you will be surprised to see how quickly the pupils will raise the money. 


A SAMPLE OF MANY SUCH LETTERS 


*«Your Pive-Cent Classics are just fine. They should reach every school in the country, 
if possible. Such good,cheap literature should find its way to the people.’’—F. P. Wheeler, 
Member Bd. County School Exrs., Marietta, Ohio. 


Below is the List, Classified and Graded 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY— 
5 Story of Lincoln 
79 A Little New England Viking 
81 Story of De Soto 
82 Story of Daniel Boone 
83 Story of Printing 
84 Story of David Crockett 
85 Story of Patrick Henry 
86 American Inventors—I 
Fulton) 
87 American Inventors—II (Morse and Edt 


son 
89 Freemont and Kit Carson 
LITERATURE— 
90 Selections from Longfellow—1 
91 Story of Eugene Field 


FIFTH YEAR 


FIRST YEAR 


FABLES AND MYTHS— 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
27 sop s Fables—Part I 
28 sop's Fables—Part II 
29 Indian Myths 
146 Nursery Tales 
NATURK— 
1 L'ttle Plant People—Part I 
2 Little Plant People—Part IT 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 
31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
HISTORY = 
32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the Flag, Story 
of Washington, etc.) 


SECOND YEAR 


FABLES AND MYTHIS— 

38 Stories from Andersen 

44 Stories from Grimm 

26 Little Red Riding Hood 

37 Jack and the Beanstalk 

38 Adventures of a Brownlie 
NATURE— 

3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 

29 Little Wood Friends 

40 Wings and Stings 

41 Story of Wool 

42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY— 

43 Story of the Maytlower 

4 Boyhood of Washington 


THIRD YEAR 


FARLES AND MYTHS— 
46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
47 Greek Myths 
102 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
NATURE— 
52 Story of Glass 
53 Adventures of a Little Water Drop 
HISTOP Y AND BIOGRAPHY— 
4 Story of Washington 
7 Story of Longfellow 
21 Story of the Pilgrims 
54 Story of Columbus 
55 Story of Whittier 
57 Story of Louisa M, Alcott 
59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
64 Child Life in the Colonies—I (New 
Amsterdam) 
65 Child Lifein the Colonies—II (Pennsyl- 


(Whitney and 


NATURE— 
93 Story of Silk 
96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee a 1d Cocoa) 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY— 
16 Western Pioneers 
97 Story of the Norsemen 
99 Story of Jefferson 
101 Story of Robert E, Lee 
141 Story of Grant 
LITERATURE— 
8 King of the Golden River (Ruskin) 
9 The Golden Touch (Hawthorne) 
107 Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s Ride, Inde- 
pendence Bell, the Blue and the Gray, 
etc.) 


SIXTH YEAR 


LITERATURE— 

10 The Snow Image (Hawthorne) 

11 Rip Van Winkle (Irving) 

12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irving) 

22 Rab and His Friends 

24 Three Golden Apples (Hawthorne) 

25 The Miraculous Pitcher (Hawthorne) 
26 The Minotaur (Hawthorne) 

119 Bryant's Thanatopsis, and Other Poems 
120 Selections from Longfellow—IL 

121 Selections from Holmes 

22 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 


SEVENTH YEAR 


LITERATURE— 
13 Courtship of Miles Standish (Longfellow) 
14 Evangeline (Longfellow) 
15 Snowbound (Whittier) 
20 The Great Stone Face (Hawthorne) 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
124 Selections from Shelley and Keats 
125 Selections from The Merchant of Venice 


EIGHTH YEAR 


LITERATURE— 

17 Enoch Arden (Tennyson 

18 Vision of Sir Launfal (Lowell) 

19 Cotter’s Saturday Night (Burns) 

23 The Deserted Village (Goldsmith) 
126 Rime of the Ancient ner (Coleridge) 
128 Speeches of Lincoln 

129 Secections from Julius Cresar 

131 Selections from Macbeth 

142 Scott's Lady of the Lake—Canto I 


(Browning) 


vania) 

68 Stories of the Revolution—I (Ethan Al- 
len and the Green Mountain Boys) 

69 Stories of the Revolution—II (Around 
Philadelphia) 

70 Stories of the Revolution—III (Marion, 
the Swamp Fox) 

71 Selectionsfrom Hiawatha. (For 3rd, 4th 
and 5th Grades) 

132 Story of Franklin 


FOURTH YEAR 





NATURE= 
75 Story of Coal 
76 Story of Wheat 
77 Story of Cotton 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 


Order by Number 


PRICE FIVE CENTS EACH, SIXTY CENTS PER DOZEN 


és Add 2 cents per copy for postage on orders for Jess than five copies 


TEN CENT CLASSICS 


Longfellow’s Evangeline. Song of Hiawatha. Courtship of Miles Standish. tn | 
three separate volumes. Edited with Introduction and Notes. Poems Complete. 

Price ten cents each for ten or more copies. Twelve cents each for less than 
ten copies. 


World’s Events Publishing Co., 
































Dansville, N. Y. 
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Magazine 


department should be addressed to Mrs. Annie 
Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Center, Mass. 

Mrs. Perkins has kindly consented to receive 
orders for single copies of magazines as well as 
yearly subscriptions from teachers finding it 
more convenient to send them to her than to the 
publishers direct. 


Answers to Teachers’ Queries. 


A teacher who has become much inter- 
ested in the Island of Sicily and who is 
collecting material regarding it, intend- 
ing to visit it herself next summer, asks 
if I know of any article describing it. 
As slic says, one does not very often run 
across such an articie. 

In the March Century appeared a most 
delightful paper, ‘‘The Garden of the 
Sun,’’—Route Notes in Sicily, by Wil- 
liam Sharp. A second paper is given in 
the May Century. Both articles are pro- 
fusely illustrated, and both are fascinat- 
ing in their atmosphere. 


**Can you tell me of a good magazine 
article about the present status of the 
negroes of the South?’’ is the query of a 
teacher in the West. 

The article by Booker T. Washington 
in the June Lippincott’s, ‘‘ Land-Hunger 
in the Black Belt,’’ is an excellent one 
for any teacher to read. The awakening 
to love of ownership and willingness to 
work for the goods of life is encourag- 
ingly set forth. 








| thing to give to the classes? We want 


| while they give vivid ideas, are of the | 


Articles Asked for by Teachers. 


There has been more inquiry about the 
address delivered by the President of the 
United States at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Office Building of the House 
of Representatives than about any other 
article. Teachers want to know where an: 
authorized copy can be obtained for 
preservation. All need it. 

The Outlook for April 21, 1906, (Fourth 
Avenue, N. Y.) price ten cents, gives the 
address in full, with editorial comment. 


‘We are studying Japan,’’ writes one 
teacher. ‘‘We find much excellent ma- 
teial, of course. The magazine illustra- 
tions referred to in these columns have 
been of use.’’ I wonder if this teacher 
has noted for use the fine full-page 
picture of Fujiyama, the sacred moun- 
tain of Japan, as it is seen from the lake, 
given in the May issue of St. Nicholas. 
There are four other smaller pictures, all 
especially good to use in the study of 
Japan. 

**Will you tell us of an article relating 
to the San Francisco castastrophe that is 
written in a style which makes it a good 


illustrations but we want those that, 


Note: All communications intended for this | 


Gleanings 


By Annie Stevens Perkins 


found to be a most valuable one, to every 
teacher. We need not quote more, ip 
order to be sure we have aroused your 
interest, but will add just a hint, “at 
St. Helena, Lord Roseberry truly says, 
‘The one pleasure of the captive’s life 
was an arrival of books’ ’’ 


**San Franciscoa Month Ago.”’ Every. 
body’s Magazine for June, page 752, 
Right beautiful drawings in pencil by 
Vernon Howe Bailey, with short, inter. 
esting descriptions by Will Irwin. These 
drawings are especially valuable, now, 
as everything is destroyed excepting one 
ferry building and a fort. These pictures 
will be appreciated for the school port- 
folio. 


‘*Recent Discoveries in Crete.’’ ‘he 
Chautauquan, May, page 220. Sixtcen 
illustrations and map. 

This article will be found to be of very 
real value to teachers interested in the 
history of very ancient times. The con- 
nection of this island with Greece and 
with Egypt makes its history most in- 
teresting. 

In this same issue is an article which 
is sure to interest the boys. It is ‘‘ Lake 
Nemi and the Galleys of the Cesar-,”’ 
page 253. The lake was a retreat for ile 
Ceesars and their pleasure-crafts are de. 
scribed in a fascinating manner. 


**Haakon VII., The New King of Nor- 
way,’’ by: Mary Bronson Hartt. The July 
Outlook, page 464. (This is the issue of 
June 23.) Fourillustrations. This is an 
article of eight pages, most useful in any 
school-room, especially af ‘this time. 
The ruler of the most united people on 
the face of the earth; delightful descrip- 
tious; historical facts that appeal; the 
little heir apparent; significant demon- 
strations. 





‘*The Dawn of Russian Liberty,’’ hy 
Vance Thompson. LEverybody’s, July, 
page 32a; six full-page illustrations, four 
others. Mr. Vance Thompson was se- 
lected to go to the Duma, as Everybody's 
representative. This account.is a neces- 
sity for all teachers of Gebgraphy and 
History. 

‘‘Dry Farming—The Hope of tlie 
West,”’ by John L. Cowan. The July 
Century page 435. Six illustration. 
Nearly one-third of the entire area of tlie 
United States consists of vacant public 
lands; plans for utilizing these tracts; 
dry-farming is scientific; Jands that have 
yielded to the plow and harvester, etc. 
Let the boys read and discuss this. 


**China Awakened.’’ Joseph Franklin 





best character for use with 
girls.’’ 
I can cordially recommend to all 
teachers the article entitled, ‘‘ How the | 
Army Worked to Save San Francisco,’’ a 
personal narrative by Frederick Funston, 


boys and 


| Brig. Gen., U. S. A., in the Cosmodoli- | 


|of the recent 
| much. 





tan for July. The narrative is a unique 
contribution tc the history of the great | 
disaster. A panorama of the city which | 
unfolds to the extent of eight pages of | 
the magazine is excellent. 


‘*T have been told that there is a series | 
of articles about Andrew Jackson current 
in some one of the magazines, but I | 
failed to see it when I .ooked over a few 
issues. I want it very 
Will you tell me where I can 
tind it?’’ writes a teacher from Indiana. 

The series is current in the Cosmopoli- 
tan. It began inthe June number and 
we should have nected it in this column, | 
if the matter had not been sent to press 
just too early for us to do so. The an- 
thor is Alfred Henry Lewis. The July | 
installment is particularly good. 


Napoleon As a Book Lover. 
Westfall Thompson. The 
Monthly, page 110. 

We especially recommend this article. 
The reading of Napoleon reflected the 
spirit of the age; the command in Italy, 
as it awoke his ambition, so itstimulated 
his intellect; the library which he car- 
ried with him to Egypt a true reflection 
of his mental make-up; his traveling 
library, etc., etc. The article will be | 


James 
Atlantic 





Griggs, M. D. Same issue as above, 
page 392. A five-page article which no 
one should fail to read, as it contains 
facts we all need to know and they are 
interestingly told. 


““Some Famous American Songs.’’ 
| Gustav Kobbe. The Delineator, July, 


page 90. This is referred to, for the his- 
tory teacher’s benefit. It is a four-page 
article, useful for supplementary readiny 


| Or as the basis of theme-work. The: 


are five excellent illustrations. 
I find that the mothers (most of whon 
see the Delineator) are always pleased t: 


| have a schoolroom article given by th 


magazine noted. And this is one yo 
will surely want to use, no matter ii 


many you may have collected upon t! 
same subject. 


Fourth of July Number St. Nichola 
Kach school needs the whole issue, f 
class use. ‘*The Boys Life of Abraha: 
Lincoln,’? by Helen Nicoiay has a fi 
story of the Signing of the Declarati 
of Independence and the incidents p: 


| cediny ; there is a valuable story by J. ! 


Harbour of ‘‘A  Hundred-Year-(01 
Church,’’—the old St. John’s Church 
Portsmouth; ‘‘Honors to the Flag”’ 
too good to talk about (it is beautiful! 
illustrated, and tells all about the hono: 
paid to the flag in military life, givi: 
incidents and facts that all will delig 
in); the story of ‘The Great Seal of t! 
United States’? will be preserved for r 
rence; ‘*The Signers and Their Aut 
graphs,’’ with its illustrations, wil] | 
appreciated. 


September 1906 
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: , ood, Cloth Bound Books 


2es can be obtained. Our Individual Readers are given an exceptional opportunity to get these 
pines in large quantities to supply our School 


k4 at wholesale rates because of the fact that we 
f of this opportunity to purchase books whether 


Library trade. Ask for Catalogue and avail yourse 
fot your personal library or that of the school. 






big 


were never before offered at rates so low as we are 
listing them at in our Pagar poo 
listed on this page an idea of our 


From the titles 
neral line and 





Little Cousin Series 


Be cee i 
th 
Pirigm an, 7 . 


Cloth, 12 mo. with iecorative covers. 
i These afe the most interesting and 
Senile accounts possiLie of ¢ 
er lands, fili 
doingsand adventures. F 
have been added to the List this 


By Mary Hazelton Wade 


year. 


5351 
5352 





Our Little F~ waiian Cousin 
1 Our Littl: eskimo Cotisin 
2 Our Li'cie Philippine Cousin 
Our Little Porto Rican Cousin 
Sur Little African Cousin 
Our Little Swiss Cousin - 
Our Little Norwegian Cousin 
5357 Our Little Italian Cousin 
5368 Our Little Siamese Cousin 
71 Our Little Armenian Cousin 
By Elizabeth Roberts McDonald 


5369 Our Little Canadian Cousin 
By Isaac Taylor Headland 
5370 Our Little Chinese Cousin 
By Blanche McManus 


2 Our Little English Cousin 
Our Little French Cousin 


By H. Lee M. Pike 
Our Little Korean Cousin 
By F. R. Gurnsey 
Our Little Mexican Cousin 
PUBLISHERS’ FRICE Per Volume 
OUR PRICE Per Volume 
Postage, Extra, Per Volume 


Works of Louisa M.’ 
Alcott 


No comment need be 
made on the works of 
Louisa M.Alcott. In many 
respects they’are superior 
toany other oooks ever 
written for girlsand boys. 
All are substantially 
bound in cloth, but vary 





537 
537 


5374 


A375 
60 
42¢ 

6c 





six full fe 
yl. 


de- 
d-iife in | 
with yaains Sayings, | 

‘ive new titles | 


| 
| 





801 Little Women 
802 Little Men | 
1803 Joe’s Bo 

1804 An Old-Fashioned 


Eight Cousins 
Rose in Bloom 
Under the Lilacs 
8 Jack and Jill 
Hospital Sketches 
Work 


in gece. We list them 
as follows: 
: ‘1 








IStL Moods 

1812 A Modern Mephistopheles 
Publisher’s Price, $1.50 | 
Our Price, 94 | 


Postage extra, if by mail, 12c. 
1813 ¢ Wheel Stories 
18!4 Silver Fitchers 
1815 Proverb Stories 
1831 A Garland for Girls 
Publisher’s Price, 
Our Price, 
Postage, if by mail, 12c. 
1816 My Boys 
1817. My Girls 
1518 Shawl S! 
1819 Cupid and Chow-Chow | 
1820 Jimmy’s Cruise in the Pinafore | 
1821 An 01d-Fashioned Thanksgiving 
Publisher’s Price, $1.00 | 
Our Price, 66 
Postage if by mail, 12c. | 
A Baker’s Dozen of Alcott Bargains 
Weare able to furnish the following | 
titles of the Alcott books at the special 
price quoted below. Elegantly boundin | 


cloth, 





A Hole in the Wall 


Little Button Rose 

Pansies and Water Lilies 

The Doll’s Journey 
Mountain-Laurel and Maidenhair 


Morn 
ie Women Play 

The Little Men Play 
Our Special Price, 
Any Ten Titles, 

Postage, if by mail, 8c. 

It will be noticed that the Alcott books 
listed above are divided into four grades, 
each grade being listed at a different 
price. Order by number and be sure 
to remit at price first following each 
number ordered. 


| 
| 
Poppies and Wheat 
| 


$ .35 | 
3.40 | 


q _ The freight will be paid on any order amounti 
This set of twelve volumes should be 





Send for our Complete Cata 


PaaS, as or a a 


4801 
4802 
4808 
4804 
4805 


4829 


PUBLISHERS?’ Price Per Volume 


OUR 















2 Cortez, Hernewndo, 


tra 


—arlyle. 





Amorten, History of. Butter- 
Wort 


rth, 
Alexander, the Great, Life of. 
Williams. 
Alfred, the Great, Life of. 


ughes. 
A notd, Benedict, Life of. 
Bo. ‘e, Daniel, Life of. Hart- 
ey 
Julius, Life of. 


e. 
Carson. Kit, Life of. Burdett. 
Charlémagne, (Charles the 
Great Hodgkin. 
Columbus, Christopher, Life 
of. Irvi.g. 
Crockett. avid, Life of. An 
Autobiography, 
Cromwell, ‘liver, Life of. 
Life of. 
War. 


Hood 
pbo' 
Civil of. 
Cheney. 
Elizabeth (Queen of England), 
Life of. Beesly 
Egypt. History vf. Clement. 
Franklin, Benjamin, Life of. 


An Autobiograghy. 
Frederick, The Great. Life of. 


Kugler, 
Garibaldi, General, \ife of. 
Dwight 


History 


ight. 
Grant, Ulysses, S., Life of. 
Headley 


eadley. 
Hale, Nathan (The Martyr Spy). 
Holloway. ‘ 
Hannibal, the Carthaginian, 
Life of. Arnold. 
Henry. Patrick, Life +f. 
i 


Holmes, Life of. Brown. 

India, History of. Feudge. 

Jefferson, Thomas, Life Gc. 
Schmucker. 

Joan of Arc, Life of. Michelet. 

Jones, John Paul, Life of. 


tis. 
Josephine, Empress of France. 
Ober. 
Lafayette. Marquis de, Life of. 


58 Titles. 


A series of 58 titles of Biography and His- 
tory, telling of the lives of the most celebrat- 
ed persons known in all ages. Printed on ex- 
per from large new type and bound in 
substantial cloth binding, with illustrations. 

m ‘‘Biography is the most universally pleas- 
iaant, and the most universally profitable of all 
reading. Biography is the only true history.’’ 





Headley. 
$1.00 
PRICE Per Volume 42 


Always order by number. 


Library Series of History and 


Biography. 





Ornamenta Coth Binding. 


4830 
4831 


we 


483: 
4833 
4834 


4835 
4836 
4837 


4839 


484 
4842 


— 


4844 
4845 


4846 


4847 
4848 


4849 
4850 
4851 


4853 
4354 


4855 
1856 
4857 


4858 


Transportation payable by purchaser. 
If erdered sent by mail or express pre- 


paid 


Lincoln, Life of. 
Ketcham. 


Livingston, David, Life of. 
Hughes, 


Abraham, 


Lowell, Life of. Brown. 

Mahomet, Life of. Irving. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, Life of. 
Headley. 

Marte Antoinette, Life of. 
A i) 


d t. 
Military Career of Napoleon. 
Gibbs, 
Mexico, History of. Ober. 
Ragetoen Bonaparte, Life of. 
leadley. 
Nelson, Admiral Horatio, Life | 





of. Southey. | 
Netherlands, History, of. 
Young. | 
Peter, The Great, Life of. | 
Barrow. | 
Philip Il, of Spain, Life of. | 
Hume. | 
Putnam, General Israel, Life | 
of. Hill. | 


Russia, H'story of. Dole. al 
Smith, Capt. John, Life of. 
Simms. 


Stanley Henry M., Life of. 
Montefiore. 

Spain. History of. Harrison. _ | 

Switzerland, History of. | 
McKenzie. | 

Taylor, Bayard, Life of. | 


Cromwell. | 
Washington, George, Life of. | 
Weems, 
Washington, George, Life of. 


Sparks. 

Webster, Daniel, Life of. 
Baovard, 

Whittier, Life of. Kennedy. 

William. The Conqueror, Life 


of. Abbott. 

William, The Silent, Life of. 
Freeman. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, Life of 
Creighton, 

Wonder stories of History. 
Humphrey. 

Wender Stories of Travel. 
ingersoll, 


add 12c per copy. 





5016 Fr 


5017 
HO18 
Id 
5020 
5021 
5022 


PUBLISHERS’ PRICE Per Volume 


OUR 





Capital for Working Boys. 

Distinguished American Ora- 

rs. 

Down by the Rio Grande. 
Canfield. 

Eminent Americans. Lossing. 

Erie Train Boy, The. Alger. 

Ethan Allen and the Green 
Pematn Heroes of °76. 
ePuy. 

Famous American Naval Com- 
manders. kdward s, Ellis. 
Fighter of To-Day, A. Canfield. 

Floating Island. Verne. 

From Boyhood to Manhood. 
(Life of Franklin.) Thayer. 

From Cottage to Castle. The 
Story of Gutenberg, Inventor of 
Printing. Mrs. E, C. Pearson, 

From Farm House to White 
House. (Life of George Wash- 
ington.) Thayer. 

From Log-Cabin to White 
House. (Life of Garfield.) 
Thayer, 

From Pioneer Home to White 

louse. (Life of Lincoln.) 

Thayer. 

om Tannery to White 

House, (Life of Ulysses 5. 

Grant.) 

Fun with Magic. Brunel. 

Giraffe Hunters, Reid. 

Henry, Patrick, Life of. 

Indoor Games and Amuse- 
ments, 

In the Forecastle. Cleveland. 


In the Saddle with Gomez; a 
Tale of Cuban Liberty. Carrillo, 





Price Per Volume 


Always order by number, 


Young America Libi-ry. 

This Series of books for boys cc ‘tains 
many titles not commonly listed at a | 
opular D 
ortunate in being able to offer them to 
our customers on suc: favorable terms. 
Good, clear type, good paper, neat 
substantial cloth bindings are dis- 
tinctive features. 


rice. 


5023 
5024 
5025 
5026 
5027 
5028 
5029 
5030 


5031 
5032 
5033 
5034 
5035 
5036 
5037 


5038 
5039 
5040 
5041 
5OAZ 
5043 


5044 
5045 


5046 
5047 


5048 
5049 


5050 
5051 


5052 Young Voyagers, The; 


Jinny and His Partners, Otis. 
Josiah in New York. 
Jungle Fugitives, The. Ellis. 


Slow and Sure. 
Stories fromthe Adirondacks. 


Stories ofthe Railroad. 


Tact, 





| 


We feel particularly 


Otis, 


Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York. Irving. 

Marion. The Patriot Hero. Briga- 
dier-General Horry, 

Old Hickory; the Hero of New 
Orleans, Walker. 

Old Lronsides ; the Hero of Tripo- 
liand 1812, Edward 8. Ellis. 
Orators of the American 

Revolution. 
Palmer Cox’s Brownie Book. 
Paul Jones; the Naval Heroof 
76, Lieut. J. T. Burder 
Paul, the Peddler. 
Phil, the Fiddler, | 
Ralph Raymond's Heir Alger. | 
Rifle Rangers. Reid. 
Six Nightsin a Block-House. 
Watson, 





Alger. 


Young. 

Hill. 
Success and Its Achievers. 
Push and Principle. 
Thayer. 


Taking Manila: or in the Phil- 


lipines with Dewey, Williams. 


Tales of the Telegraph. Brady. 


True Stories of the Days of 
Washington. 


Washington and His Ger. 


erals, Headley. 


Winning the Victoria Cro: s. | 


Thompson. | 


With Columbus in America 


With Cortez in Mexico. F ik- 


enhorst. 


Wha Pizarro in Peru. Fe ken- 
1orst. 


Young Acrobat. Alger. | 
yr, the | 
Boy Hunters in the North, | 

| 


Reid. 


Transportation payable by y archaser. | 


If o 


paid add 9c per copy. 


ered sent by mail or e<press pre- 


+74 


These books have been selected from the ff 
writings of a large number of 
many having been publishe 
The stories are narrated in a readable style, 
and are deeply interesting in themselves; 
sunny and thoroughly wholesome, profusely 
illustrated, and are particularly adapted to sup- 
ply attractive reading for boys and girls. 


4601 
4602 
4693 


4604 


4617 


4618 


Tales. Mrs. Ewing. 
PUBLISHERS’ PRICE Per Volume 75 
OUR PRICE Per Volume 24 


Pi At bie 


The St. Nicholas 5 


nit 8 


eries 


for Boys and Girls. 


35 Volumes. 


Ali_Raba and the Forty 
Thieves, and Other Stories. 
Brownies, The, and Other 

Stories. Juliana Horatio Ewing. 
Captain Rudder’s 
Marvin M. Taylor. 
Children of the Castle, The. 
Mrs. Molesworth. 


Voyage. 


Children’s Hour, The. Mrs. 
Molesworth. 

Christie’s Old Organ, Mrs. 
Valton. 

Clock on the Stairs, The. Alice 
Weber. 

Comrades. Fannie E. Newberry. 

Dog of Flanders, A. Louise de 
la Reme, 

Girls and I, The. Mrs. Moles- 
worth. 

Grandmother Dear. Mrs. 
Molesworth. 

Four Little Mischiefs. Rosa 


Mulholland. 

Hunting of the Shark, The. 
Lewis Carroll. 

Jessica’s First Prayer. Hesba 


Stretton, 
King of the Golden River, 
he. Ruskin. 


Last of the Huggermuggers, 
e. Cranch. 
Little Old Portrait, The. Mrs. 
Molesworth, 


Ornamental 
Profusely Illustrated. 





Lob-Lie-By-the Fire, and other 


Always order by number. 


Cloth. 


pular authors, 
at high prices. 


4619 
4620 
4621 


4622 
4623 
4624 
4625 
4626 
4627 


4628 
4629 


4630 
4631 
4632 


4633 


4634 


4635 





Annie Ik 
The. 


Toosey’s Mission an“ 


Marian and Dorothy 
Armstrong, 

Mary Jane 
Plympton, 

Miss 
Laddie. By 
“Gilly Flower,” 

Naughty Miss Bunny. 
Mulholland, 

Nurnberg Stove, The. 
de la Reme. 

Nurse Heatherdale’s Story. 
Mrs. Molesworth, 

Pen’s Venture. Elvirton Wright. 

Peterand Tom. _ Belle 8. Crag'n 


Papers, 


the author wi 
Clara 


Louise 


Phil and His Father. Ismay 
Thorn, 

Playmates. L. T. Meade. 

Proud Miss Sydney. Geraldine 
Mockler, 

Rudy and Babette. Hans ©. 
Andersen, 

Six Little Princesses. Mrs. FE. 
*rentiss, 

Thirteen Little Black Pigs, 
and other Stories, Mrs. Moles 


worth. 

Troubles of Tatters, and Other 
Stories, Alice Talwyn Morris, 
Wan Lun and Dandy. James 

IIs, 


Otis, 
Whispering Winds, The. Mary 
Debenham, 


Transportation payable by purchaser, 
If ordered sent by mail or express pre 
paid add lle per copy, 





of stirring life and adventure. 


binding are of good quality. 
covers make them especially attractive. 





The Alger Series For Boys. 
\ 


‘ 

The authors of this series of stories are a 
passport, as every youngster knows, to hours 
of the keenest delight and enjoyment in scenes 
A more judi- 
cious selection of spirited stories for boys it 
would be hard to find than the following list, 
and parents, realizing this, should provide 
these books for them. Paper, print, 
Illuminated 


and 





. 


Lost inthe Canyon, Calhoun 

Lost in the Rockies. Ellis, 

Mark Mason’s Victory. Alger 

Nelson, the Newsboy, 

Oat for Business. 

Roy Gilbert’s Search, 
man, 

Runaway Brig, A. Otis, 

Search for the Silver City 

e. Otis. 

Slate Picker, The. Prentice. 

Tom Temple's Career, Alger 

Tom Thatcher’s Fortune, Ai 


ger, 

Tom, the Bootblack. Alger. 
Tom, the Ready, Hill, ” 
Tom Turner’s Legacy. 
pony, the Hero. Alger. 
Train Boy, The. Alger. 
Treasure-Finders, The. Otis 
Treasure of Cocos Island 

he. Otis, 
Wrecked on Spider Island 


Yankee Lad’s Pluck, A. Chip 
man, 

Young Cap,ain Jack, 

Young Hero, A, Ellis 

Young Scout, The, Ellis 

Young Whaler, The, Coomer 


Chip 


Alger 


Transportation payable by purchaser 


= \ ¥Wes 
4201 Adrift inthe Wilds. Ellis) | 424 
42022 Bn Bruce. Alger. / 4226 
4203 Borgard Brook’s Adventures, | 4297 
g 4228 
4204 Boy Cruisers, The. Rathborne. 4229 
4.05 Boy Explorers, The. Prentice. 
12066 Budd Boyd’s Triumph. Chip- 4230 
man, 4231 
4207 Captain Kidd’s Gold. Fitts. 
4208 Captured by Apes. Prentice, 4232 
4209 Captured by Zulus. Prentice, 4233 
4210 Castaways, The. Otis. ‘ 4234 
4211 Dan, the Newsboy, Alger, | 
4212 Debt of Honor, A, Alger. 4235 
4213 Errand Boy, The. Alger. 4296 
4214 Falling in with Fortune. 4237 
4215 Frank Fowler, the Cash Boy.| 42 
Alger. = 
4216 Guy Harris, the Runaway. 241 
« ‘astlemon, - 
4217 Island Treasure, The. Con-| 4242 
verse, 
4218 Jack, The Hunchback. Otis. 4243 
4219 Jaunt Through Java. Ellis. 
4220 Jerry, the Backwoods Boy. 4244 
221 Joe’s Luck. Alger. 4245 
4222 Julian Mortimer. Castlemon. 4346 
4223 Lori at Sea. 4247 
PUBLIS!:ERS’ PRICE Per Volume $1.00 
OUR P’.ICE Per Volume » 40 


Always order by number. 


abl 


ar; cheap in price only. 


It ordered sent by mail or express pre 


paid 


add 12c per copy. 


Thirty-Three Alger Bargains 


to offer at a very low price. 
tit’:s from the pen of this famous writer of books for boys. 
Paper, print, binding, etc., are of a good 


Q tality. 


4268 
4269 
4251 
4252 
4270 
427 

4272 
42504 


273 


4255 


4279 


OUR PRICE Per Volume 


Adrift in New York 
Andy Grant's Plack 
Bound to Rise 

Brave and Hold 

Chester Rand 

Do and Dare 

Driven from Home 

Erie Train Boy 

Facing the World 

Frank Fowler, the Cash Boy 
Hector’s inheritance 
Herbert Carter's Legacy 
Ina New World 

Jack’s Ward 

Julius, the Street Boy 
Luke Walton 





21c. 


Always order by number. 


| T’.e following thiry-three books, all by Horatio Alger, Jr., we are 


They embrace some of the best 


4256 
4257 
4258 
4259 
4260 
4280 
4251 
4261 
4262 
4263 
4264 
4283 
4265 
4266 
4267 
4282 
Tra 
If ord 
egy i, 


or or 


They 


Only an Irish Boy 
Paul, the Peddler 
Phil, the Fiddler 
Ralph Raymond's Heir 
Risen from the Ranks 
Sam's Chance 
Shifting tor Himselt 
Slow and Sure 

Strive and Succeed 
Store Boy, The 

Strong and Steady 
Tom, the Bootblack 
Try and Trust 

Young Acrobat, The 
Young Outlaw, The 
Young Salesman 


nsportation payable by purchaser, 


ered sent by mail or express pre- 
add llc. percopy. See Directions 
dering”’ on page 2, e 





in every School Library. Our price for the twelve volumes, only $4.50. 


logue, listing over 3,500 titles. 


pes 


'F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


to $20.00 or more, or on any order which includes a set of Great Americans of History, 




























































These School Souvenirs 
are the most Beautiful 
and Appropriate Gifts for 
Close of School, Holiday 
or Anniversary Oc- 
casions. 











ADE ESPECIALLY FOR 

EACH SCHOOL, they pos- 
sess an individual character, 
and have a value in the eyes of 
the pupils which cannot be had by any 
ordinary gift card. Pupils like them 
because ‘‘they contain our names,” 
and they are kept and treasured when 
other cards are frequently thrown 
away. We have furnished these 
Souvenirs to over one hundred thous- 
and schools, and teachers once using 
them are apt to order from some of our 
various styles year after year. 


Eiegant Yet Inexpensive. 

Elegant as the Souvenirs are, they are com- 
paratively inexpensive, and we do not know of 
any gift or remembrance which a teacher can 
procure at so little cost whlch will be so satisfac- 
tory to the giver orso fully appreciated by the 
recipient. 
Many Styles to Choose From. 

In these Souvenirs we give a choice of many 
styles and varied prices, but in them all we have 
kept the “‘individual” feature in view, and the 
names of the School, Teacher and Pupils are 
printed on them. Our schedule of prices is so 
arranged that a teacher can tell exactly what a 
given number of Souvenirs will cost. 


The Photograph of the Teacher 
or of the sci, ol building is placed on the 
Souvenirs when desired. This is a very 
popular feature, and enables the teacher to 
combine the gift of a photograph with a 
Souvenir at much less than the ordinary cost 
of a photograph alone. We copy the photograph 
sent by you. In our photographic department 
only the best materials are used, and thus these 
copies are of a high order—in most cases really 
clearer and better than the original. Of course, 
the better the original the better the copy. 











ae | 








Harvard, This style may behad Photograph, Flag 
or Plain, and should be so designated’ Size, 6x37¢ 
inches. Covers, ripple white flexible board neatly em- 
bossed, with or without photograph, or with U. S. 
Flag printed in colors. Price, With photograph, one 
dozen of less, $1,185 ; each additional Souveuir, 6 cents, 
Without photograph, one dozen or less, 90 cents ; each 
additional Souvenir 4 cents. With Flag, one dozen or 
less $1.00; each additional Souvenir, 5 cents, 


Our School 
























Water Color Souvenir 


This is a new style of Souvenir which we have 
added to our line this year, which we believe is the 
handsomest ever offered toschools. It is made up of 
two or more cards,according to the number of pupils’ 
names, each 5 x 84% inches insize. The outsideor 
cover, card bears handsome designs, painted especial- 
ly for us, and beautifully printed in colors by the three- 
color process, a new method by which the effect of 
water-color painting is best reproduced, This ex- 
pensive and artistic process has never been presented 
before in school cards. Wetake this Souvenir in the 
following styles : 

Water Color No. 1. With names.—The second card 
contains the name and location of the school, names of 
school officers, teacher and all of the pupils—the special 
features which have served to make all of our Souvenirs so 
popular. Price. (ne dozen or less, $1:15; each additional 
Souvenir, 5 cents. 

The Photograph of the teacher or school house is placed 
on second card if desired. Price. For one dozen or less 30 


cents and 1 cent for each additional Souvenir, added to price 
of No. 1. 

Water Color No. 2. Without names,—The first card is 
the samein No.1. The second card, instead of any names, 
has some inspiring Quotations printed thereon, Nonames, 
either of teacher or pupils, are printed on this, Price. One 
dozen or less 70 cents; each additional Souvenir 4 cents. 

Water Color No. 3. Names and quotations.—The 
Quotation card and that with names are both used. Price. 
Add to price of No, 1, 14, cents for each Souvenir, 


y, 





Elite. This Souvenir in photograph style only. Size 
6 x 37% inches. Covers of brown, flexible board, printed 
with dark ink of blending color. Price: One dozen or 
less, $1.08; each additional Souvenir, 444 cents. 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


. 


Souvenirs 


The Special Features. 
On all of these Souvenirs, separate 
pages are provided for name of school, 
place, names of teachers and school 
officers, together with names of~ all the 
pupils. (This does not apply to the 
Water Color Souvenir No. 2.) 


Send For Samples. 


We illustrate some of these Sou- 
venits, though no illustration can do 
them justice. We will senda line of 
samples for 2c in stamps, and if there 
is time to do soand permit you to 
order and receive Souvenirs by the 
date you want to use them, we would 
advise you to send for these. If not, 
read carefully this advertisement, se- 
lect style you wish and mail order at 
once. 


Read Before Ordering. 
1. Decide which souvenir you 
wish and state it plainly in your order. 

2. For all styles you should send, plainly 
written the name or number of your school 
date desired on souvenir, place, your own 
name, and the names of such of the school offi- 
cers, if any, as you wish to appear on the sou- 
venir, and the names of lhe pupils. it is im- 
portant that great care should be exercised in 





- giving this information as the accuracy of our 


work depends entirely on this. Remember that 
we are not as familiar with these names as you 
are and that they should be very plainly 
written. 

3. Number to order. Our prices are 
based on the assumption that each order will be 
for at least as many souvenirs as there are 
names to be printed on them. 

4- Cash should accompany all orders. Re- 
mit by postal or express money order if possible. 

5. We guarantee accuracy, and send every- 
thing in this department by mail or express pre- 
paid. 

6. If photograph style is ordered, either the 
picture of school building, photograph of teacher 
or that of some prominent person will be placed 


on the front cover, as may be desired. We 
makethe reproductions from any good photo- 
— sent us, and guarantee them Zo be as good 
as the one from which we reproduce. Photographs 
should be sent securely wrapped and have name 
of sender on back. We will return them uninjured 

7. Order early and state just when you 
must have them. 





Yale. Size 6% x 6% Inches, Covers of fine quality, buff 
color, tastily embossed, printed in colors, deckled edges, We 
furnish this Souvenir plain, or with Photograph or U.S. 
Flag in colors, as may be desired. Price, Plain, one dozen 
or less, $1.05; each additional Souvenir 44g cents. With 
Photograph, one dozen or less, $1,35; each additional Souve- 
nir, 7 cents. With Flag, one dozen or less, $1.10; each addit- 
ional Souvenir 5 cents, 
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The Delights of Happy Childhood 





Wouldn’t you be happy if you could have all you wanted 
of the daintiest and most delicious “‘goodie”’ you ever tasted, 
without having someone tell you, you musn’t eat any 

more of it? That’s exactly what you can have when you eat 


f 














Quaker Kice 


<Puffed) 


There is something about Quaker Rice that makes it decidedly different 
from the ordinary cereal—the more you eat of it, the more you want. Its 














dainty lightness, delicate flavor and delicious crispness make you marvel at the | lag 
) ingenuity that has transformed common rice into such a wholesome and hae 
{) appetizing food. : 
Quaker Rice retains all of the goodness of the rice kernel, and by a special ~* 

patented pufhng process, cooks it thoroughly and adds to its palatableness, | \ 25 

making it truly the delight of happy childhood. bs uy 
b Quaker Rice should be heated for a minute in a hot oven, and then served with 2 
milk, cream or sugar. Or, you will find recipes on the package for making ot . 

dainty Quaker Rice confections. Quaker Rice is so e asily digested and ’ 4 
so pure and wholesome, that the children can eat all of it they want. £! : »\ 4 

Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere at 10 cents the package. 3 


Made by the Manufacturers of Quaker Oats, Address, Chicago, U. S. A. \ q | } 








Copsright, 1906, by The American Cereal Co. 


Stepping-stone 
to Health 


All the world takes on a 
brighter hue when you feel at 
your best. Don't let work 
and worry undermine your 
strength—help nature morning, 
noon and night with 


Pabst Extrad 


The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic 


It is just pure malt——a food rich in 
health, that soothes the nerves, aids 
the digestion and brings you the sweet 
sleep of a little child. For both men 
and women, it is the stepping stone 
to health. 


25 cts. at all druggists. 
Insist upon the original. 


Pabst Extract Department 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





